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TABLE 1. 


AREA, HOUSES AND POPULATION. 

This (able shows for each disirict in Bengal as now constituted the 
area, the niunbcr of towns and villages, the number of occupied houses and 
the total lU'han and rural population, male and female. The districts 'are 
arranged in this and other tables in the order prescribed by Government. 

Similar figures arc given for Sikkim and the two Eeudatory States 
Cooch Bchar and Ilill Tippera attached to Bengal. 

- The difference between some of tlic areas here shown and those in the cor- 
responding table of 1901 is due principally to intcr-iu'ovincial and inter-district 
transfers, as exifiaincd on the title-page of Table II. In seme cases the figures 
given in the Imperial Gazetteer have been adopted ; for Jalpaiguri, Dacca, 
Earidpur and Backcrguuge revised figures have been supplied by the 
Settlement Officers j while the areas of Backergunge, the 21-Parganas and 
Kliulna have been increased by the inclusion of the Sundarbans. The area 
shown for Calcutta, though different from that given in Table I of the Bengal 
Census Beport of 1901, which excluded the “ water area ” (i.e., the port and 
canals), is the same as that given in Table I of the Calcutta Census 
lleport of that year. 

Eor the purpose of column 3 (number of towns) aU cantonments have 
been treated as forming part of the municipalities which they adjoin. Buxa 
Cantonment in Jalpaiguri is treated as a town, as it does not adjoin any 
municipality. 

Statistics for thanas will be found in Provincial Tables I and II at the 
end of this volume. 



TABLE ir— Vamatiov rf PorotVTiov sikce 187 
























TABLE III. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES 
CLASSIFIED BY FOFULATION. 

In this table, as in Tables I, IV and V, cantonments hare been treated as 
forming part of the municipalities which they adjoin. 

In the Rajshahi, Dacca and Chittagong Divisions and in Hill Tippera the 
residential village or group of houses, bearing a separate name, has been 
taken aS' the village, email outlying hamlets being treated as part of the 
main residential village to which they appertain. Elsewhere the ceMus village 
corresponds to the mauza. 



TABLK III— Tow\< \m» Xiu.\r.r\ cjxsMrin) bt TorCLiTiov 
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TABLE IV. 


J?OPrjLATION OF TOWNS 
rriTJl VARIATION SINCE 1873. 


This tabic ?lio'o*s tlic populaiion of all 
cantonments, and certain other places wlir 
not under municipal government. ‘While 
arranged territorially, in this table they 
following six classes ; — 

CLim I 
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.. iir 
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h are of an urban cliaractcr though 
in Table V cities and towns are 
arc classified by population in the 

.. 100,000 or over. 

BO, 000 to 100,000 

20.000 to 50,000 

10.000 to 20,000 

5,000 to 10,000 

.. nnder 6,000 


To enable comparison to be made with previous censuses when the canton- 
ment population was not separately recorded, the population of cantonments 
has been added to that of the municipalities which they adjoin, but separnto 
figures have abo been given for them below the totals for the municipali- 
ties in question. The pojtulation of these cantonments is shown below : — 
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The population of Calcutta and the suburban mufiicip.alitics, as returned 
at enumerations previous to 1001, has been adjusted on account of subsequent 
changes in municipal boundaries. The figures now given represent the popula- 
tion of the area now included in each municipality. Similarly, the figures for 
nowTali in 1872 and 18S1 represent the population of the present area of that 
municipality, excluding Bally, which was cut off and formed into a separate 
municipality in 1883. The population of the municipalities at Dacca and 
Agartola, as rctiu'ncd at previous enumerations, has also been adjusted on 
account of subsequent changes in municipal boundaries, and the figures given 
in the table represent the population of the area now included in each muui- 
■ cipality. "With those exceptions, adjustments have not been mado on account of 
changes in municipal areas, and the old figures have been left unaltered. 

During the decade there have been numerous changes in the areas of 
municipalities in the Burdwan and Presidency Divisions, tho urban population 
increasing by 13,7d8 owing to the extension of and decreasing by d',512 owing 
to the rctluction of the area -within municipal limits. Two places, vis., Kharag- 
pur and Dhulian (constituted a municipality subsequent to 1001), have now been 
classed as tomis for the first time ; tho result of tho present census is to 
show that they contain an aggregate population of 27,255. Another place, 
Halishahar, which was created a' municipality in 1903 and is therefore now 
shown separately, was in 1901 part of the Kaihati municipality. 

The City of Dacca comprises, besides tho Dacca municipality, the civil 
station at Bamna, Tho population of each part is shown bolo-\v : — 
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TABLE IV.— Tottks classihed by 
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PorULATIOX ■nriTH VATIIA-TION SINCE 1872. 
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TABLE IV.— Tottkb classipist) bt roruMTiOH 


















liDUCATIONAL POLICY 01' THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


XI 


able, is to develop local museums with special regard to local interest and to 
concentrate on matters of general interest in imperial museums- How to 
make museums more useful educationally and secure greater co-operation 
between museum authorities and educational authorities is a matter on which 
they have addressed Local Governments. 

35. The present scheme of agricultural education originated under laOvA Agricultural 
Curzon's government and is, in lact, only seven years old. Previous to the educatmi. 
year 1905, there was no central institution for research or teaching and such 
education as was then imparted in agriculture was represented by two colleges 

and three schools, in a more or less decadent condition. Very few Indians 
then had any knowledge of science in its apidicatiou to agriculture and still 
fewer were capable of imparling such knowledge to others. In the year 
1905 a compi'chensive scheme was evolved under which arrangements were 
made both for the practical development of agriculture by government assist- 
ance and also for teaching and research in agriculture and subjects connected 
with it. A~central institution for research and higher education was estab- 
lished at Pusa. The existing schools and colleges were reconstituted, im- 
proved and added to. Farms for experiments and demonstration were started, 
and as time went on, a change was eiTected in regard to agricultural education 
in its earlier stages. As now constituted the scheme of agricultural education 
has three main features, viz., (a) the provision of first class opportunities for 
the higher forms of teaching and research, (b) collegiate education, and (c) the 
improvement of secondary and primary education. 

36. The institute at Pusa, maintained at a cost of four lakhs a year, has 
37 Europeans and Indians on its staff, engaged partly in research, partly 
in post-graduate education and the instruction, through short courses, of 
students or agriculturists in subjects which are not regularly treated in pro- 
vincial institutions. There are now six provincial institutions containing 
over 300 students and costing annually between five and six lakhs of rupees. 

Practical classes for agriculturists have also been established at various centres 
in several provinces. In the ordinary elementary schools, formal agricul- 
ture is not taught; but in some provinces a markedly agricultural colour is 
given to the general scheme of education. 

37. Veterinary research is carried on at the Bacteriological Laboratory Veterinary 
at Muktesar. The scheme of veterinary colleges has been thoroughly reorgan- education. 
ised since 1904. There are now four such institutions, with 511 students, 

as well as a school at Rangoon. These institutions meet fairly well the grow- 
ing demand for trained men. 

38. The college at Dehra Dun has recently been improved ; and a Forestry 
research institution has been established in connection with it. Indians ediication. 
can here obtain an education in forestry which approximates to that ordi- 
narily obtainable in Europe. 

39. Instruction in the western system of medicine is imparted in five Medical 
recognised colleges and fifteen recognised schools in British India. .These education 
now annually produce between six and seven hundred qualified medical 
practitioners. A medical registration Act has recently been passed for the 
presidency of Bombay,' under which passed students of such schools are en- 
titled to become registered ; and a similar Act is now under consideration in the 
presidency of Bengal. In Calcutta there are four self-constituted medical 
schools, the diplomas of which are not recognised by the Government of 

India. Among recent developments may be mentioned the establishment of 
an X-ray institute at Dehra Dun, and the formation of post-graduate classes 
in connection with the Central Research Institute at Kasauli. These latter 
include training in bacteriology and technique and preparation for special 
research ; classes of practical instruction in malarial technique are also held 
twice a year at Amritsar under the officer in charge of the malarial bureau. 

40. Other projects are engaging the attention of the Government of 
India, including the institution of a post-graduate course of tropical medicine. 

The practical want of such a course has long been felt; and the Government 
of India are now in communication with the Secretary of State regardinc 
its establishment in the Medical College at Calcutta. The Calcutta Uni- 
versity have expressed their willingness to co-operate by instituting a diploma 

g2 




EDUCATIONAL POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. xiii 

45. It is important to distinguish clearly on the one hand the iedeval Affiliating and 
university, in the strict sense, in which several colleges of approximately teaching vni- 
equal standing separated by no excessive dist-ance or marked local individual- fcrsilics. 
ity are grouped together as a universitj^ — and on the other hand the affiliating 
university of the Indian type, which in its inception was merely an examining 
body, and, although limited as regards the area of its operations by the Act 
of 1904, has not been able to insist upon an identity of standard in the various 
institutions conjoined to it. The former of these types has in the past en- 
joyed some popularity in the United Kingdom, but after experience it has 
been largely abandoned there ; and the constituent colleges which were 
grouped together have for the most part become separate teaching univer- 
sities, without power of combination with other institutions at a distance. 

At present there are only 5 Indian universities for 185 arts and professional 
colleges in British India besides several institutions in Native States. The 
day is probably far distant when India will be able to dispense altogether with 
the affiliating university- .But it is necessary to restrict the area over which 
the affiliating universities have control by securing in tiie first instance a sepa- 
I'ate university for each of the leading provinces in India and secondly to 
create new local teaching and residential universities within each of the pro- 
vinces in harmony with the best modern opinion as to the right road to educa- 
tional efficiency. The Government of India have decided to found a teaching 
and residential university at Dacca and they are prepared to sanction under 
certain conditions the establishment of similar universities at Aligarh and 
Benares and elsewhere as occasion maj' demand. They" also contemjilate the 
establishment of universities at Rangoon, Patna and Nagpur. It may be 
possible hereafter to sanction the conversion into local teaching universities, 
with power to confer degrees upon their oAvn students, of those colleges which 
have shown the capacity to attract students from a distance and have at- 
tained the requisite standard of efficiency. Only by experiment will it be 
found out what type or types of universities are best suited to the different 
parts of India. 

46. Simultaneously the Government of India desire to see teaching Higher studies. 
faculties developed at .the seats of the existing universities and corporate 

life encouraged, in order to promote higher study and create an atmosphere 
from which students will imbibe good social, moral and intellectual in- 
ilucnces. They have already given grants and hope to give further grants 
hereafter to these ends. They trust that each university will scon build up 
a worthy university library, suitably housed, and that higher studies in 
India will soon enjoy all the external conveniences of such work in the west. 

47. In order to free the universities for higher work and more efficient 
control of colleges, the Government of India arc disposed to think it desir- 
able (in provinces where this is not already the case) to place the preliminary 
recognition of schools for purposes of presenting candidates for matricula- 
tion in the hands of the Local Governments and in case of Native States of 
the durbars concerned while leaving to the universities the power of selection 
from schools so recognised. The university has no machinery for carrying 
out this work and in most provinces already relies entirely on the departments 
of public instruction, which alone have the anenev competent to inspect 
schools. As teaching and residential universities are developed the prolilcm 
v'ill become even more complex than it is at present. The question of amend- 
ing the Universities Act will bo separately considered. 

48. The Government of India hope that by these developments a great 
imiictus will lie given to higher .studies througliout India and tliat Indian 
students of the future will be better equipjicd for the battle of life than tlic 
students of the present generation. 

49. The chiefs’ colleges advance in popularity. In developing chainv- chicfs'caUrric- 
ter and imparting ideas of corporate life tliey are .serving wei! the pnrjiO'C for ^ ' 

which they were founded. They arc also attaining .^cadilv incron.‘;inc" in- 
tellwtual efficiency, but the Committee of the Zifavo College. Ajmer, liavo 
decided that it is necessary to increase the Europea h.st a fi. The post-diploma 
<pni-se has on the whole worked .satisfactorily and there is now a movement on 
foot to found a separate college for the students taking this course. Such a 
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TOBIAIiLT TVITH POPULATION BY RELIGION. 
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OMALLT /WITE POPULATION BY EeLIGION, 
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TABLE YI. 


JSJEZIGIONS. 

This tabic shows the distribution of the population by 
religion. It is in the same form as in 1901, but Agnostics, 
Theists, and Atheists, who in that year were classified under 
the head “Minor,” are now shown under the head 
“ Christian ; ” they are also shown under the head “ Indefi- 
nite Beliefs ” in Table XYII. The head “ Minor Bchgions ” 
includes the foUoiving : — 
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table VI— UmcioNS 












TABLE VI. — llBLiGioNS — concluded. 
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TABLE VIL 


^AGE, SEX AXE CIVIL CONDITION. 

Tnis table is divided into tbrec parts. JPart A sliows the distribution,' 
Tor the Province as a -whole, of the total population and of each religion by 
age, sex and civil condition. J?ar( J3 shows the distribution, for Districts and 
States, of the total population and of the main religions by age, sox and civil 
condition ; but in this part, in onlor to economise S2)ace, the age statistics have 
been given in less detail than in the provincial summary. P«Vt (7 gives similar 
details for cities, 



TABLE VII — Age, Sex aitd Civil Covditiov Paet A — Provikcial Scuuaet. 
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TABLE VH.— Age, Sex axd Civil Condition, Part A. — Pdovincial Summary— 
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TABLE VII.— Age, Sex and Civil Condition. Part B.— Details pou Districts.’ 
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revenues In a word the whole of the provincial expenditure on educa 
tion IS met Irom pro\incnl imeimcs wliicn arc from time to time enhanced 
by imperial grants Similarly a large but indefinite portion of lo^al 
fund expenditure on education is met from cesses but these are lery 
mateinll) increased b} grants both general and special from provincial 
revenues The life history of an mmerial assignment might bo traced as 
follows Tlio Goicrnmcnt of India allots a recurring sum to a Local Govern 
ment for let us say elcmcntarj education The sum is shown in the pro\in 
cial budget as part of the provincial funds available for education As 
primary education is mainly tlie affair of district boards the larger portion 
of the sum is transferred as a special grant to the district funds and distri 
bated proportionately to each lioard Part however may be kept for provin 
cnl expenditure on increases of the inspecting staff on scliolarships or schools 
for the training of elcmcntarj teachers necessitated bj the enhanced educa 
tional activity of the boards The boards probably spend the money in 
increasing the paj of existing teachers founding new board schools increas 
ing grants to privately managed schools or aiding schools hitherto unaided 
Private funds are classed as fees subscriptions endowments and other 
sources There is no need to add any further explanation But the figures 
collected under these heads are necessarily of a somewhat uncertain nature 
lassificalion 27 The ordinary institutions are the following Pirst the primary 
f tnsttlulwns schools in which simple vernacular education is imparted These are sub 
div ided into lower primary or elementary schools and upper pnmarj — ^that is 
those winch carry education a stage or two abore the elementary The great 
majority of schools are of the primary tvpe To these should be added 
vernacular middle schools which are classed as secondary in the tables but are 
simplj primary schools witli continuation classes added to servo the need of 
larger villages and also with a view to supplying voulhs of sufficient attain 
ment to enter at once into vernacular normal schools Second the anglo 
vernacular secondary school which is divided into the anglo vernacular or 
English middle school {in theory an incomplete high school lacking the top 
classes but often of a deplorably inferior character) and the full high scffiool 
teaching up to the matriculation or school final etammation In many parts 
of India a high school possesses the primary classes also and a boy may 
undergo his whole school care'»r from tne infant class to the matriculation in 
the same institution Third there is the arts college affiliated to one of the 
universities and offering a course of four v ears up to the bachelor s degree and 
a further coarse to tl?e M A Some colleges have high schools attached to 
*^heni Besides these which have be“n termed the ordinary institutions there 
are special institutions toth of the collegiate and school grade for law raedi 
cine engineering teaching and agriculture and there are schools of com 
merce of industry etc Private institutions are partly religious or semi 
"ehgious schools or teach Sanskrit Arabic and Persian But the majority 
of these institutions are very elementary schools teaching a vernacular which 
hope as they improve to be placed on the recognised or aided list 
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table VII— Age, Sex avd Civri. CovDixio'r Past C — Details tor Cities— conhnticd 
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TABLE Vni. 


EDUCATION, 

This table, like Table VII, is divided into three parts. Tart A sLtO'ws the 
extent of literacy in the Province as a whole amongst the total population and 
for each religion returned. Tart B gives details for Districts for the total 
district population and for each main religion. Tart C gives similar details 
■for Cities. 

The table shows the number of persons literate in any language as well as 
those literate in English, the figures in columns 11 to 13 being included in 
those in columns 5 to 7. The test of literacy adopted at the census was the 
ability to hath read and write a letter, persons of whatever age who could write a 
letter to a friend and read the answer to it being entered as literate, and those 
who could not do so as illiterate. 

The following statement shows the number of literate persons among 
Indian Christians and other Christians such as Europeans, .^menians and 
Anglo-Indians : — 


Hace. 

Population, 

Literate in English. 

1 

1 Total, 

1 

1 

Literate. 

1 Illiterate. 

PCIBOBS. 

Males. 

Females. 

PcTBone. i 

1 

Males, 
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73 
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W 



Females. 

PCTBOBS. 

Males. 

ra 

o 

ft 

B 

V 

U4 

(1^ loditra Chtisliaiis (iB- 

81,162 


40,621 

20,608 

12.437 

8.021 

63,951 

31,151 

S2,S00 

7,307 

4,913 

2,38i 

eluding Feringis). 
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(2) Other Christians 

15,231 
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38,666 
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24.120 

35,655 
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129,716 
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TABLE IX. 


EDUCATION 

BY SBLIGTBD CASTBS, TltlBBS OR RAGES. 

This tabic rc2)eats'tlic infonnation gircn in Tabic VIII in respect of 
education, iritli tins difference that, whereas in that table the population is 
distributed by age and religion, it is here arranged according to caste or 
tribe. Moreover, in Table ^MII, the whole population is dealt with, but this 
table refers only to selected castes and tribes ; the minor castes and tribes have 
been left out of account altogether, and even those selected for inclusion have 
been talcen only for the districts where they were specially numerous. To 
save space, figures have been given, not for each district separately, but for 
groups of districts, the local conditions of which may be presumed to be fairly 
uniform. 

It may be explained that the total district strength of a caste in this 
table does not necessarily tally with that in Table XIII, as the latter includes 
figures added in the course of classification, which the present table does not. 
The strength of some castes also is not the same as in Table XIV owing to the 
fact that figures have been compiled for different local areas. 
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TROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN INDIA 



professional courses arc characterised by annual examinations dealinc with 
the subjects prescribed for each stage 

Honorary 120 Honorary degrees are conferred on eminent persons who are recoin 

•(ejrces mended by the Vice Chancellor and at two tliirds of the other members 

of the syndicate, the recommendation is made to the senate, and, if two-thirds 
of those present are in favour of it, it is referred for confirmation by the 
Chancellor 

Modificaitonof ISO Looking broadly at the clianges effected during the quinquennium, 
cu rses n e see that the tendency is towards concentration of study and the crystallisa 

(c) in arts tion q{ alternati\es into groups or schools of subjects which are more or less 

coi related with each other The course for the B A now consists in all univer- 
sities of Fiiglish plus either two subjects or one subject or one group of sub 
jects cho'jcn from a list (in the case of Calcutta vernacular comnosition forms 
a second compulsory subject) Bombay has recently reduced its decree course 
from four to two subjects— a change regarding which the principal of the 
Elphinstone College remarks that the danger is that the B A degree will in 
future be gained much too cheaply and that the graduate will emerge no 
longer u ith a general smatterine of four subjects, but with an equally super 
ficnl knowledge of two only Nevertheless the change is suggestive of at 
least a potential improvement in attainment Looked at from the point of 
view of combination the courses at Bombay and Madras present a strict 
grouping at Calcutta and Allahabad a freer choice of combinations has been 
adopted (and at Allahabad the power of selection has recently been increased), 
but limited nithin general groups and in the latter case by a narrow field of 
alternatives the Punjab offers unrcitricted choice From the point of new 
of specialisation in arts or science subjects Allaliabad is the only university 
which excludes science wholly from its BA course, Madras, though the 
nomenclature of science courses has not been adopted, in reality distinguishes 
rigidly between arts and science by correlation betneen the intermediate and 
degree courses and by prescnbine, for the B A , English with either an arts 
or a science group at Calcutta both of the elective subjects may, and one must, 
be an arts subject Bombay and the Punjab permit the combination of English 
with wholly science subjects— an arrancement which, however, does not stul 
tify the distinction between arts and science courses for the reasons that at 
the former university English is not studied for the B Sc , at both the choice 
of science groups or subjects is more limited than in the B Sc , and m the 
Punjab ft fs restricted to three subjects one of which must be astron^y, a 
branch of study which will disappear from the B Sc course in 1914 Symp 
tomatic of th** same tendency are the complete removal of science subjects 
from the M A at Bomba^ and tl e institution of a M Sc degree and, in the 
Punjab Uniiersity the recognition of historv and economics as two separate 
subjects the changes in the curncnla to emphasise practical work in science 
the insistence on tivo laboratory subjects for the B Sc, and the abolition of 
English poetrj as a subject for the same examination 
(6) In laip 131 The most notable change m the law courses has been the prolonga 

tion of the course at Calcutta to (ordinarily) three years, the general stiffening 
up of conditions and the concentration of law classes at large centres 
Another is the abolition in the Punjab of the lower grade examinations 
qualifying for a certificate and a licentiate in English or vernacular 


(c) In medi 
cine 


(d) In engineer 
■mg 


132 There have been two great reforms in the faculty of medicine One 
IS the continued tendency to do away with the lower grade courses leading to 
the licentiate in medicine and suigerj These are retained onh at Bombay 
and Madr<as and are now m process of abolition at Bombay The second is 
the specialisation which increasmgh marks the courses subsequent to gradua 
tion these now lead to different degrees, such as the M D , MS, and (at 
Bombay) bachelor of hvgienc— a degree ^hich is now necessarv before the 
candidate proceeds to the MI) m sanitation (It is to be observed that 
before the commencement of the quinquennium Calcutta already possessed 
four degrees at this stago— the M D , the M S , the master of obstetrics, and 
the diploma of public health) 

133 Similar changes are taking place at Bombay m the engineering 
courses Those leading up to the licentiate are being abolished and replaced 



T A B L B X. 


LAyauAGJi;:. 

Ik (Ills t.nble dif' Inniriin^fs relumed nl the census nrc arranged under 
the fallowing liMuings ; — 

*'(1) .-\Tj-nn languages, 

(1?) Tiheto-Bunnan 


A. Laumsaires of India 


M 

?» 

?> 

M 


(Jl) Si:unese*Chincsc 
^l) Mon •Khmer 
(•"() Munda 
^(0) Dnividiau 

B. Asiatic iind African languages foreign to India. 

C. Biiroji'-an languages. 

Lnnguageq ivJiich am either numerically insignificant or too localized for 
fep.-irrit/, entry are eruujied together under the head " Otliers ” in each part. 
Details of theve minor langmage-,- are given in the n)iprndix printed at the end 
of the table, in whieh al^o nill he found n .statement of the mimhor of poisons 
sp'Tihing diKerent liinlects. A elassilicalion of languages by linguistic families 
u'ill he found in l*nrt I of the Beport. 
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HISDI A2tD UedU.* 


Females, I Persons, I Males, Femaloa, I Persons, Males, Females, 





S2,i!S0»Q7S 


S1,03G,SS0 


1,017,300 2,073,803 


043,388 


41,800,310 


31,180,083 


00,710,137 


1,880,770 1,333,434: 


037,333 


7,4OOJ0Jl 


3,073,208 


3,734,233 


334,030 


133,180 


1,SSS,€3G 

843.450 

1,032,004 

2,337.009 

1,002.733 

803,739 


055,730 
416,111 
610,067 
1,1(50.4^ 
4P3.S«6 
400, 8W 


702,020 
427,330 
622.W 
1,171,211 
C0tl,M7 
402, S03 


8,323,302 


4,337,818 


4,133,343 


327,374 


2.11C.185 

439,407 

1,595.469 

1,249.018 

1,751,339 

1,360,993 


1,OSI,WO 
26».9<^3 
796, 4^^ 
613,877 
69*..622 
705,030 


l,03t.22rt 

174.451 

795,052 

C30.071 

655.917 

655,003 


8,880.078 


4,330,000 




330,010 


1,413,123 

1,473,835 

C10499 

45,985 

2,287.619 

012,958 

1,303,010 

710,935 


71D.233 

701.931* 

325.444 

25,0«8 

1,175,055 

477,243 

697,765 

855,311 


607,693 

705,003 

254,755 

20,837 

1,112,501 

46'i.7I6 

665.231 

301,624 


11.807,808 


2,901,320 
4,403,710 
2,108 800 
2,414,029 


2,418.069 

1,301,289 

1,477,181 

C5,C23 


3,088,113 


1,43.5.245 
2,253.093 
1,00), 6^94 
1,235,101 


1,233,010 

015.281 

700.G50 

87,003 


3,830,735 


1,400 075 
2,150,129 
1,044.710 
1,178,635 


0,030,117 


1,194,153 

656.003 

770,501 

23,455 





13,471 
20,890 
2,123 1 23 
902 21 



♦ Details of the dlstrihotion of Urdu will Ic found in the appendix, 


Serial No. 
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AGE — con t inued. 


OF JXDT.4-coDtinu»J. 


tANQUAOES— 

t.-MlTNDA LANQDAQE9. 

!§ 

Toto. 

Tiini. 

ASCII. 

Doryu. 

!i 

o 

CO 

Pirtoas, 

H&lcs. 

Tcnulci. 

TtTtQns, 

M.Iei. 

Female?. 

PtnoM. 

M.lcj, 

Females. 


Males. 

Femnlo*. 


1C3 

229 

130 

131 

133 

133 

134 

235 

130 

137 

133 

139 


3SG 

liC 

120 

1,311 

C34 

C77 

700 

443 

347 

S1,SG3 

10,393 

10,070 


ssa 

UG 

120 

1,311 

C3i 

C77 

700 

" 443 

347 

SlfiiG 

10, €85 

10,001 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

le.Oio 

7,701 

8,155 











195 

03 

102 

1 


... 





%AA 



... 

... 


2 

... 

... 






... 





3 

... 

... 





... 



15,705 

7,065 

8.019 

4 

... 

... 





, 




... 

... 

6 


... 






... 


40 

SJ 

13 

0 

•- 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

4,3B0 

S,SG3 

S,000 











4,359 

2,263 

2,008 

7 

M. 





... 


... 





8 


... 











9 

... 





... 


... 



AM 

... 

10 




... 


... 


... 


... 

... 

... 

11 

... 

HI 

... 



... 


... 


**• 

... 


12 

332 


110 

1,291 

C17 

€74 

790 

443 

347 

DIB 

51G 

400 











IIG 

PG 

20 

13 

... 



... 

... 

... 

, 

... 


0 

3 

3 

14 

232 

222 

110 

125 

61 

SI 

593 

330 

203 

£5 

14 

11 

15 

... 

... 

... 

14C0 

52Q 

GIO 

198 

113 

85 


... 


16 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


1 

1 


17 

... 



... 


... 

.1. 

... 

... 




18 

... 

1 


... 


... 


... 

... 

767 

401 

SCO 

10 

... 

... 

... 

" 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 




SO 

24 

24 

... 

so 

17 

3 

... 

... 

... 

S6 

IG 

10 


2t 

24 


20 

17 

S 




£8 

16 

10 

21 

... 



... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 


23 

... 

... 

. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

• •• 

23 



... 










24 













26 

... 





... 


... 

... 




26 

... 

... 


... 

... 


... 




... 


27 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 




... 

28 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

17 

8 

9 











17 

8 

0 

£0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

80 

... 

... 

... 

24 

7 

17 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 
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TABLE X- 
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APPENDIX TO TABLE X. 

Part I. — Di.vrrcts. 


(a) jinyo.tr^ 


The following dialcclshovc boon included in Bengali : — • 

(1) ... ... C2,2S7 Ohit(.i!:.-.ntT Hill Tracts (22.0DG), Hill Tipi^ra 

( 221 ). 

(2) Afis/ Pjbin'a ... ... .‘1,PS2 Bar\ltr.aii (7), llajslialii (1,770), Dinnjpnr 

MOO), .TnliMi’snri {I,2.‘0), Itangpur (11). 
JKigra (02), Mnld i (.lOH). 

Gujarati, includes ; — 

Sn-il^irs ... ... _ 202 All in Miilnsi'orc. 

The followins di.alce'.s have boon includcil in Hindi 


^l) Biliri 

C 2 ) Jni-p,:ri 
(0) Kvrr-.iH 


It.aidialii (0,01'), Plinjptir (0, .Talp.aiguri (1), 
Ranepar (1), Bogra (1), I’abua (1), MaUla 

(Rl).' 

1 In .lalpaignri. 

5,537 gM’arganas (1,812), R.ajilialii (1,718), Pnln.a 

( 2 ;. 


( 1 ) 

(5) .iratf.iriV 


.10 All in .Iftlpiiptiri. 

f.,80i) lliidi.-ilii (.0), Dinajpiir (MO), .Tnli'aiguri (-lO), 
i:.s!is]mr (17), Jlogra (8), Pnliim (35', 
JlsUl.s (5,M7). 


p',) Aarptiri.t ... 

(71 Bj.ha crSii fri ... 
( 8 ) T’«iru 


2.000 Dinajpur (2), .Inipaiguri (2,005), Bogra (2), 

1.77.0 Allin .Tnlp.iigiiri. 

10 All in D.irj.-elirig. 


The following entri'es of Urdu are includeil in Hindi nnd l.’r(hj : — 

151,133 Buebran (l,'Vt2), BirMinin (2, .028), Batilaira 
(177), Miilnajsiro (00,157), ]li«'glily (1.105), 
)lo«Ta)i (1,5'.'!), 21-l’Argniin< (S.085), 
CAlrntla (CO.lf.f,), Mndia (l Oi), Mur-liiil.ilinil 
(3,.00f.), (7('). Khulna (51), Itajdiahi 

(200), DiMjinir (822), .Tiilj'.aignri (.fO.O', 
jlr.rjcclini; (8., llauin'iir, (20.3), liogr.i (100), 
I’fllma (518), Mnhla ((V.>57). Coo.-h L’cdi.ar 
(30). 


Tie' folio’vini: (Halccfs havei>e'n 

included in ^fnn^thi - 

(1) f.Vj-arjf j'A'pnl-.jni) 

375 

Bardw.an (1), Midnaivire (11), 2I-Pnrgatia> (1), 

O. doud.a (2'.'S), biimji'iir (2), I’ogr.a (2), 

P. ilma (7), fVxvh IhOmr (23;. 

(2) Sir.phnld' ... 

7 

2t-P.irganas (2), C.akutta (O), Cliillngoiig (I). 

Oraon includes : — 


101 

All ill .7nl[iaiguri. 

Buni’.e-e includes ; — 

^•fach ». 

C3.3.-,0 

D.ifca (22), Myineir'ingh (1), B.srhcrgiinge 
(003), Tii'p'ra (O', Xo.il.linli (80), Chitlngong 
(2o,OJ7), Cliilt.acong Hill Tracts (12,811), 
. llill Tippcr.i (1,C10). 

Shar]>a Bhotia includ'-'- :• — 

Jx'fi'iaif ... ... W*) 

dinidar inrlndc-s the following dialects ; — 

All in D.arjreliiig. 

(1) ])tinpaali ... 

o 

All in B.-irjccling. 

(2) Thuluttj 

00 

Bit la 

(8) 

.53 

Dillo. 

(-1) C/:(ti:r.T!ya ... 


Ditto. 

(5) Kvivr.n 

CO 

Ditto. 

Tlif! following dialects h.avo been 

included in Santali : — 

(!) Kartnali ... ... 

H,S70 

Biiril»v.an (7.3), Midnaixiro OlOO), llooghty (8), 
Howrah (8), .Tnlpaignri (803), Pnbim (3,007). 

(2) Aru/i/i 

3,200 

Bunlwnn (2S), llirlilinm (132), Bnnl.airn (77), 
^ti(lnn^lor<’ (1,258), Hooghlv (2), Kndia (10), 
Jlnr.shnlnbaO (7), Itnjslmhi (01), Dinajpiir 
(908), .liilp.aignri (050), Dnrjc’oling (8), 
Ihaiigpiir (82), Bogra (75). 


I'nlor the head “ Gipsy Langn.ages " are included : — 

(1) Oulffulia ... ... 5 All in 21-Pnrgnnas. 

{‘2) B’lttf/n li Ijoli ... ... 4 All in Jnlpaiguri. 


(6) HIKKI31. 


Hindi iiicludcB : — 

Jlifiari ... ... 3 

.Sharpa Bhotia includes ; — 

Jia^ate Itholia ... ... 83 



lOG 

Taut II.— Details or Lancoaots ixcLOoro in rnr heads “ Othees ” 





TABLi: XL 


JilHTJTPZA CB. 

Tnif: inblc is divided into (wo parls. Bart* A conlains (ho s(atis(ics of 
hirdijdace for thcl’rovincc ns n whole and for each district and State comprised 
ini(. Part B contains similar information for certain (owns, which were 
treated a( the censas as citic-;. 

The birthplace statistics for Calcutta arc given in Part A, and arc there- 
fore not ropcatcxl in Part B, hut they arc inchulc<l in the figures showing the 
total for nil citiw (columns 2, 3 and -1 of Part dl). 
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TABLE XI.— BrntnrLACE Pam 
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A. — DrSTKICTS AKD STATES. 




psx.trr ; 

poo.T?:; , ■iiC4rio 
vno.'is ^ 

ASC.Tj.t ' jtio.'iJ? 4ir..nsi 


15.K3 i 
871.^91 
j.w: 
*7 ', 
5C3 , 
M ! 


na.ott ; 7 n,o 7 u j 
an/ni \ in, 07:1 i 
.77.077 i in.nao 

I 

■JH.nri 1 i;.7,-.o 


Potru. 

r.'rt*; K 

i 1 

1 \ 

MiV». \ 

\ j 

11 

ij 1". 

C70 

\ 

€€9,<14.1 ' .17C.OXT 

J f 

t.rr^K^^vr, 

4i€9.;iin ’ j:7€.«;o 

1 194,7.1V 

, 1 

*1.1ff,f);M » .lOr.VM 

1 

l.Jl'i 79? 

1 

.7,7rt.r>irt ! .‘.GT.^on 

1 

i.i.M.pi/: 

.7.;rt..7.7c 1 .7<:r..7MJ 

IS.CM 

5 7(>1 IS.'Cl 


* 11 ; l'^ 

J.C92.4.V5 

} 

O.STB 

. j/r: • e.r-* 

c,i>:.2 

* ^*5j :/**» 

&0 

’ 7^ ‘ ri 

J j 

€1.1 

201 \ 32t 

c» 

1 M i r; 

111 

' 7t l.’l 

1:1 

, 1 : 


11 1 )0 

*7 

« j ti 

II 

1 f i t 

{ 

sno 

S* ! CO 

t 

S 5 

3 

: 1 

t 

. 

I 5 

n 

t fi 

T9 

72 tr 

iT.I 

47 .IV 

3t 

71 * 1 : 

Cl 

i "11 

C5 


« 

.1 ' 1 

A 

? 1 

« 

3 1 1 

J 

i 

> 

. J 

1€ 

i 

i 

i ■ 

1 

f. i 7 

! 

i.i.«.ir 

i.xo.ir 

1 . 7 , 0 . 1.7 

I . 7,0 JiV 

II . 777 

3 

210 

11,140 

293 

87 

1,911 

A..ir/J ’ s,vn:t 

j 

i 

4,ffS7 j AV>70 

J.Ofir. A*, 070 

4,000 A.05A 

4.0.71 7.7J.7 

.1 

172 74 

n.G..? T,0 2 

tr'1 IW 

70 » 

090 ai/: 



Frf'TiVf I rrfr.aTf*. | r<r«on'«. 



HooontT. 


re.»^«on«. 

3ra!f^. 



i4t0.7tt i.4in,4H7 

j:7«.o;c i.ito.joJ t.sto.nsr, 

! i 

^C7,*>tn /..I.OO.i'XJ t70?.XJ7 

* ! I 

.iGT.^on 7.777.eor, i.a\!.aao’ i.ano.'.‘7r. i.oi'i.ono ,‘, 00,707 

! I 

Ml7.:t\0 •J,7CO,o:tS t.3*iS,SVU t.OOl,OSt> 


1.931 

J3S < C7 

iinCT i.» .1 r.i*-'. 

C.?is.t7<> I,;*** r ' 

7,f73 3/14 3/»»5 

i.MO i,c:y vn 


^ 1.79.1 I.9.1D 


4tf7 1 3te 


i, *o,o:tt) cs.^:ts 

r,0M7S 

ii. sjo ::o.4ss 
ij,70H r>o.ior, 

0,S17 7,GHf) 


r, 13S 

ns 2.000 

4on i.oci 

.i.niH 1,7<4 

C,7S0 2,140 


S,2SI I 4^,rtW 


Serial No. 
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TABLE XI. — Birthplace Bart 






Ill 


A. — Bis^tuicts a>’D Sr.vTi'.s — coudnucd. 


vnrnr rNrsinuTrn. 


I'Uf'rv 

lU'frin. 

- ( 

V X'f 

rc V », 

} 

iv-T •» 

i 

1 .. 

c 

o 

n 

St " ' 

■■ i 


Cl 

f 

' i.T 


J 

o.* t!0 I 

1 

7 A 

tl 

Jrt i 

1 

) 


i 

. 


1 

2 7 ^ 


7 


’ 

^ ''i 


r,o 


17 

1 

v: 7.7 

1 

7A 



71 

.1 


- 



I 

i 

} 

1 




' 

1 

i 


t. 

r. 

i 

1 

«. •< 

' } 



' 

1 

r 




i 

? 





1 

1 


c 

\ 

r, 




- 


- 

♦ 


tX-v. 

3 7SC 

.7 7/7 

7oi Cut 

7r».7 


I 07.^ 


:*7\ -r77 

7.'7 



* *1 






7 7 

: 

Jfi S' 


a z » 


11 


61 r* 


7 

; 4 

12 

i 

S * 

; ' 

* > 


<0 

1 . 

f'* 


1^5 5/ ■ 

" 

tZ2 

" 

j/.i jrj 

j'j 

) 

j 

•.■ 1(1 tin 

• o 

13 Jt 

i 

1 

2-7 : > 



tt 

( 

17 IT 



i 1 

1 




1 ^ 

! 

i 

s 





j 

{ 

! 

1 I 



: r 

1 

G I 

J 

IS'S I ', 


ICO n* 

4 Z 


1 

i 

j 



1 

/ 

/> 6* 

1 

I 

■ 


1 

1 

1 




lloocinr. 


•t * 

JSj’ )-. 

nr* 

1\ r»onr. 

1 

I\ 

J. 

" ! 

13 

10 

ir 


10 


__ J 

V3 

77 

7?S 

AC 

4/2 


A 

C 

y 

7<; 

1 

77 

.7 





7 



1 

B 

r 

• : 

0 

, 

. 

*1 







1 

i'7 

7.7 

/) 

772 

7.7 

.77 


37 

; 

7f) 

<1 » » 
»*•* 

:!3 

227 


• 







7? 


to 

•M 7 

.77 

227 









/ MfO 

soi 

7\n 

.M 


7.7 


3 ,7\P 


7.S.7 

.17 

^ * 

JO 


l.A’l 

ri ' 

-1. 

C*! 


71 

. 

631 



18 

5 

r. 

H 

3 


3 

, 




:*o 7 re 


7 iss 

37.‘730 

t:‘,i7J 

J.7.7f; 



7/.72S 

C.J S A 

7.7 *7rs 

77.2, »C 

J/.7S 


<i 


s. 

r» 


1 

n 

3 

J, 

1 

2 

•> 


1') 




10 

If) 


11 


! 4i 


I!" 

1 H 

r, 

12 

C,( 83 

7 { II 

-irr. 

COO 


I ij 

J . 




1 

i 


11 

3112 

1 7'l 

ir 1 

401 


K'. 

r 

<0 

i 

(l 

ICS 

15S 


1/ 

l.m 

*■“» 

.Tt 

637 

".0 

=1-, 

ir 

r033 

1.J >7 

1 ' 1 

13 853 

It). • *. 

. (.0 

Is 

2 .7r« 

3,^f/0 

7.000 

J.S.7V 

7.2.77 

.7;.s 


n 

. 

1 




1') 


f 

1 

1 

1 


-0 

22 1 

)M 


7 



z\ 

COJ 

•IM 

1 

CO 


r, 


C7.7 

* »l 

371 

4 

1 

1 


7« 


10 

rvr» 

1 

Ji 


i 

1 

\ 

1 

1 



2 


1 





120 

h 4 

„ , 

It 

n 


.4- 

163 

1 ♦. 

1 1 

ICO 

1*'') 

r.i 


7C2 

{••tZ 

1( t 

407 

no 

11'. 

1) 




1.12S 


• ’.1 

.i 

6*f; 

HJ'J 

fi 

7.70 

2.V.7 

1 

473 



.‘'crnl Xo. 
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TABLE XI — Birthplace Paet 
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TABLE XI — Birthplace Part*' 
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A. — Disteicts and States — continued. 


TCHERE ENUMERATED. 


MrSBniDABAD. 



Pcreons. !■ Slalcs. I Females. I Pononfl. Males. 1 Females. | Persons. Mates. Females. I Persona, j ^ 


SOS.UGG 

S0G,^S7 

801,4^i3 

S01,3G2 

G.071 



18,705 



33 

34 

G7S,^20S 

003,082 

G7s,ias 

G03.95S 

6S0,T3G 

082,783 

650,7^0 

082,771 

7.740 

10,959 

2,301 

3,120 

4,992 

7,527 

)09 

92 

m 

40 

201 

140 

DS 

28 

,C4G.2GS 

GCG.S33 

345 

282 

2C9 

193 

5,027 

8,703 

639,290 

037,413 

307 

10-4 

330 

45 

4,433 

4,435 

524 

013 

39 

54 

G 
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A. — Districts and States — continued. 
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A. — Districts a>'d States — coniimiciL 
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TABLE XI — Biuthpl-VCE. Part 
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A. — Disteicts and States — contimied. 
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PROGRESS OP EDUCATION- IN INDIA 


government rales witljout nffeciing atIniissioR» Accordingly proposals for enliancel 
fees, rvlijcli were far more moderate tlnn maaa had suggested and acicinpanjed hr 
reservations in favour of IxicUard djstncis nnd promising pupils, were framed and 
rccojnmeaded to prernmeftt The comraillee’s findings were nil accepted, but in spite 
of its caution and moderation govcrnmoiit dul not wliolly escape disapprobation thoLh 
cry that it was niminga hW at secondary education rang unmistakably 
lolloir Ibe monthly scale of fees now ranges from Re 1 to Rs 3 instead of Re 0 8 0 
to Its J It involves an i^rcase of Rs CO only on the total cost of education or an 
annual average increase of Its 7 8 0 Iho new rates have not I een levied per saltum 
boDg gradually introduced by an annual increment of Re 04 0 a month and 
the ojd iniDiraum limit of fees chargeaMe in aided schools has not been simultaneously 
raised A more modest scheme it would lie ditEcult to imagine, and government has 
signified its intention of utilising the extra income accruing from it on schohrships and 
s^cnl concessions to jwor students *’ In the Punjab an enquiry instituted 
throughout the province eUeiie^I the general opinion that school managers would 
welcome an cnhanccmeRt and that it was unlikely tn my way to affect school 
attendance A revised scale came into force in 1911 increasing the rates by 
20 per cent annuallv for two ve-irs in surcession The result is tint in 
publicly mmaged schools the rate now ranges from Re 1 in the lowest Fuglish teach 
ing class (o Rs 4 in the highest This is the onlv province which now retains grades of 
fees varying with the inromes of parents Synchronously with this change the highest 
of the three grades (for incomes above Rs 200 a month) was nbolubed and the minimum 
in''ome for inclnsion in the second grade was raised from Rg 100 to Rs 150 Pupils 
whose parents are classed la this grade have to pay fees at double the rate noticed above 
In Burma, where there has been no change tic imnimum rate in government schools 
ranges from Re 1 to Rs 4orRs 5 Some pnvatelv managed schools however charge 
on almost uniform fee throughout the school, commencing with Rs 3 a month in the 
primary classes and rising to Rs 4 m the high classes In the Central Protinees the 
seals of fees has been raised from eight annas lo Re 1 in middle schools and from Rs 2 
to Rs 3 in high schools , a fee of Rs 2-8 0 being specially fixed for high schools in poorer 
districts In secondary schools of the tfortk ITcst Frontter Prounet pupils of the 
prinjory departments now read free The rates have been systematised throughout the 
province to as to range from Rc 1 lo (he lowest middle class to Rs 3| in the top high 
class sons of agriculturists paying from ten annas to Rs 2} The condition of affairs 
in the tico Denials is somewhat peculiar There is no regular scale of fees But la 
government schools the range is ^nerally from Re 1 to Rs 3 and in middle schools 
from 4 annas to Rs IJ Similarly there are no rules for fees in aided schools But 
in Rastern Bengal an attempt was made to raise them in high schools from Re 1 in the 
Ihird class to Rs 21 in the nigbest or in middle schools to Rs lemng the managers 
to fix the rates in the lower classes The response we are told, has been very cordial 
With few exceptions these rates have been adopted and seme of them have gene further 
and brought the maximum up to Rs 3 In Assism, on the other hand the rate is abso 
lately fixed both for government and for aided schools and ranges from 32 annas to 
Ba 3 in a high school and from 2 annas to Re 1 in n middle Rnghsh school 

The rates now charged in different provinces are shown in appendi'c XI 
The raising of the riles nhich has taken place has ordimrily b^n accora 
panied by some increase of concessions for the children of the poor In 
Bombay free dentsinps are now allowed at the rate of 10 per cent In the 
United Provinces Jhe increase from enhanced fee rates will be utilised m 
founding scholarships and giving concessions to pupils etc The concessicn^ 
made in the Punjab have also been increised And it is noteworthy that in 
Bombay government has promised that the additional income obtained shall 
be eir marked for the improvement of the schools 
{b) in privately 185 The rules and changes mentioned above have reference mainly to 
inanayed publicly managed schools The amount of control which Local Governments 
scAoois Lsume over the fee rates in privately managed schools differs considerably 

In hiadras there is no attempt to impose rates on private managers But the 
grant in aid code declares that in calculating the grant admissible to a second 
ary school the expenditure incurred by the management in defraying any 
difference between fees calculated at standard rate^i and those actually collected 
will not be considered as necessary expenditure The rule in Bombay is that 
the fee in aided schools should be at least two thirds of that charged m 
novernment schools With the concession now made regarding free students 
the limit of the free list has been extended in aided schools to 15 per cent 
In the United Provinces and the Punjab^ the minimum scale of fees uhich 
must be levied m aided schools is 75 per cent of that presented for govern 
raent schools In Burma and the Central Provinces, fees are levied in aided 
institutions at the same rate as in government institutions In the Punjab 
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aided secondary scliools are required to charge 75 per cent, of the rates im- 
posed in government schools. There is of course no control over privately 
managed schools which are unaided. The fee in these institutions is about 
equal to that in aided schools though it has not increased in the same propor- 
tion. 

186. The residt of these changes is that the annual incidence of the fee 
upon each pupil in a secondary school for boj^s is, if we exclude European 
schools, Rs. .14:T as against Rs. 12-7 in 1907. The incidence in schools of 


different kinds is as follows : — 

. • 1007 . 1912 . 

Governineut secondary English scliools . . 19’2 20’2 

Board secondary English schools . . . 13’5 11'9 

Aided secondary English schools . . . ll'S 13'7 

Unaided secondary English schools . . . 13'0 13'5 


Average . . 12'7 14'1 


The highest fee incidence is that in Burma (Rs. 26-3), the lowest is that 
in the North-West Frontier Province (Rs. 7-3). Eastern Bengal and Assam is 
also remarkable by the lowness of its rate, namely, Rs. 10-7. Bengal and 
the Punjab vary between Rs. 12 and Rs. 13. The rate in the United Pro- 
vinces is Rs. 15-5. In Madras, Coorg and Bombay it is from Rs. 17^ to just 
over Rs. 18. It should be added that the average annual fee of a pupil in a 
high school is now Rs. 18-3, while that in a middle English school is Rs. 8-3. 

187. The average annual cost of maintaining a secondary English school Average cost of 
for boys has risen from Rs. 3,563 to Rs. 4,516. The variations are consider- school and 
able. The province which shows the cheapest schools is Eastern Bengal and pupil. 

Assam where the cost is only Rs. 2,289. Bengal presses this close with 

Rs. 2,977. Schools are most expensive in the United Provinces and Burma, 
namely, Rs. 10,244 in the former and Rs. 11,282 in the latter. It is note- 
worthy that'the committee which met in Calcutta in 1908 considered that a 
privately managed school could hardly be decently maintained under Rs. 6,500 
a year. The average annual cost of educating a pupil in a secondary English 
school for boys has risen from Rs. 25-5 to Rs. 26-3, of which Rs. 6-6 is met 
from public funds, Rs. 14-7 from fees and Rs. 5-0 from subscriptions, etc. 

Here also the cost is lowest in Eastern Bengal and Assam, namely, Rs. 15-2 
against Rs. 38-6 in Bombay, Rs. 43-9 in the United Provinces and Rs. 56-8 
in Burma. The variations according to the management of the school are as 
follows : — 

Rs. 

Average annual cost of educating a pujiil in a government 

secondary Englisli school 44’8 

Average annual cost of educating a pupil in a hoard secondary 

English school ......... 19-6 

Average annual cost of educating a pupil iu an aided secondary 

English school ......... 26’4 

Average annual cost of educating a pupil in an unaided 
. secondary English school ....... 19'4 

Average for all . . 26'3 i 

Mr. Orange had stated its low cost as one of the main features of second- 
ary education. It was then Rs. 25-5. Though much more is now spent, the 
inrush of pupils keeps the average still almost as low. 

188. The developments which have taken place in secondary education general 
during the quinquennium have proceeded on a fixed plan. In October 1906, developnioit. 
the Government of India addressed Local Governments and suggested the 

lines of a general policy^ Most of these points, with some modifications, are 
restated and amplified in the resolution of the 21st Pebruary 1913. It will be 
convenient in the first .place to consider very briefly the progress in each pro- 
vince along the lines indicated in the letter of October 1906 and in para- 
graphs 22_and 23 of the resolution — namely, as regards government schools, 
the_ establishment of these institutions in places which require them, the 
desirability of employing only graduates or trained teachers', the introduc- 

o2 
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tcichors, ivitli a minimum of 
-(0 a moiitli MKl 11 iiia\iimim ot Its 400 tlio liniiroywiient of liostels and 
tlio addition of modem sidts. mimultiamingaDd improved science teachiiiK 
li'^”' sc'loo's, Uic nitroductioii of 1 corresponding degree of im’ 
proieiiiciit the increase of grants m aid, and elasticity in grant rules and 
jseo paragraplis 27 and 00 ol tlie resolution) Oic strengtLiiin| of the superior 
Sc”' »?«■■'• objects file maPn points among 

dora°i.i spemal topiS ’ " 

111 . "I scheme for increasing flic nnmi ft of govern 

Tn ''*1 ‘o imielwn npimiiUng some of liio heaJmasIers in Jhe 

Imlnn . tliers h> th. J*f«' c'lucntM R il semct, mil fixing (lie piy of assistant 
tenclirrs fnmils 10 (o Its 1-0 Iheficlieme is still umler cftisiilcrifion Keantime, tlie 
jnlrodiictioji of nnuu »1 Ir n conlcmpJal«l and the apj ointment of two instructors 
j^n tins subject Ims teen jrojo.od In I/onihaif tliew aro i>0 govorument high schools 
I> ir^rn hctdomstcrs lias Iwn raised to a scale of Ils 500 at an annual cost of 
Jis Ju t)D0 nnil a large scheme lias hccQ Approved and partly carried out, of which pnn 
Cl Jill items are the rnsiiig of the miimnuDi of assistants to Its -10 (lire itiv earned 
out at u cost of Its )3 OOO n jeir) the further msing rf the ittinirtiuai for graduates 
roiighly estiimteil nt 11s <3 000 i year tie proiisioa of •» gorerniuent high school 
in eicli ot two ilisjricls whuh jnMoiisly hid jiont ami ol i fiilh headmaster in the 
Imliin educitionil service tli enttrlaibmenl of addilional le^ch^r» it a cost of 
Us dO 000 a y car, increase of aid to the amount of Us C3 ODD a year with the prospect of 
a still larger increase in the future tho appoiulment of three new inspectors (one for 
science and one for drawing) and the develojiinent of secondary eilueotjoii in Sind The 
whole scheme wl ea fully carried out iseapcctwl to cost over sis lahhs a year, in addition 
lo winch heaay capital cxpeudilure is to I c incurred A committee met m Calcutta in 
JJI08 to work out schemes m accordance with the suggestions of the Government of India 
for licugal ond Eaftern Ucngal ond /liiain Uy reason of tho large Dumber of schools 
Bituited m these provinccr- and the deplorable condition of many of them, the sums 
invoUed especially for placing privately nnnaged schools upon a proper footing were 
very large This fact c wbincd with tie luabiliU of the Local Governments to find 
the money has prevented the financing of the proposals or their approval as a whole 
though considenlle iinproveimnt has Icon effected In the f/mfeu rrovincci a repre 
seotative committee was summoned at Nairn Tal an 1 a scheme was formulated in 1007 Od 
as a result of its dchl orations This scheme as ultimately unfolded was calculated to 
cost government ovtr 10 lakfis Much has already been earned out including the 
establishment of a training coflcoC at Lucknow for under graduates and of three new 
government schools ti e jjfi. uDtmeiit of a fourth Loadmasler in the Indian educational 
service aud of fiur inspectors in (Ic provincial service for oriental languages science 
and dr in lUg and manual tr uuing (I e (ransfer of the district Ingh schools which were 
under hoards and of the esjenditure ou grants in aid to government and the improve' 
meat of the p »y of the staff at a cost of Rs I 20 000 These items were earned through 
at the cost of provincial revenues and by resumption of grants to boards Oiler largo 
items are the iinproremeut of science teaching at the annual cost of over two lakhs and 
reforms i« aided schools 4 nninher of district high scliools rw the Punjab previously 
managed by municipal coniinittecs had been transferred to government during the 
preceding quimjueninuni The reorganisation of the subordinate service at an annual 
cost of some Rs 91 000 and the appointment of a special instructor in drawing and 
manual training have been sanctioned An exhaustive scheme for Burma is under 
consideration and a similar scheme for the Central Ptmtnres was sanctioned just after 
the close of the quinquennium The latter included the establishment of government 
scl ools tliough in some districts only aided schools were to I e maintained the appoint 
nient of an Indian educational service headmaster for eaeb diMsion an I evcutuallv of 
one science inspector the enlargement and improvement of the provincial and subor 
dinate services at a cost of some 3* lakhs, and the introduction of a new grant id aid 
code aud the increase of grants by about a lakh a year H e Chief Coniuiissioner ot the 
\orfh 11 cst / r tficr Proiirtee proposed just after tl c end of (J e period (be provin 
cialisation of municipal schools (the saving to municipalities to be used for spreading 
nnmarv education) the appointment of an In lian educati uni service heailnnster lor 
Peshawar and the increase of grants in aid calcnlated to permit eacli high school under 
private management an expenditure of at least Bs 450 a monlh 

189 A further description of the condition of secondary education in 
each T>rovince dealing mainly with statistical increase and bmlding opera 
tions Will be found in appendix X In the concluding section of this chapter 
certain salient features are treated It will be convenient here to summarise 
the mam aspects of the subject and to show the progress that has been made 
m the last five years Secondary edacation is of prune importance It is 
the pivot on vihioli depend the progress of ooteiote TOd techmral wstrnc 
Hon; the formation ot the character of those nho will evercise infliienre in 
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various walks of life, and the tone and intelligence of a small but growing 
middle class. Mr. Orange noticed among its leading conditions that hoys 
leave school on attaining the age of sixteen or a standard of instruction 
which ordinary boys can reach by that age, and that the total expenditure 
averaged in 1907 only Rs. 25-5 annually for each scholar. Doubts may be 
entertained as to the advisability of fixing so low a limit to the school-leaving 
age for pupils who do much of their work in a foreign tongue.'' The total 
expenditure has increased during the quinquennium Irom £780,000 to nearly 
£1,110,000. The contributions from public funds have increased by over 
£76,000. But the increase from -173,130 to 667,068 pupils still keeps down 
the average cost to Rs. 26-3 or about £1-15-0 a year. There are other symp- 
toms. In some parts of India the secondary school has been almost totally 
uncontrolled and has lent itself to exploitation. A system of privately 
managed institutions has arisen, aiming to pass their pupils through an 
external examination rendered diifieult of conduct by the mere number of 
candidates. Of these schools, 31-5 per cent, still receive no aid from public 
funds ; and those that are aided receive £66 a 3’^ear on the average. The con- 
dition of things is far more serious in the Bengals than elsewhere. There 
the nuinhcr ot schools is enormous (there arc 1,974; schools with 297,037 
pupils, being 68-5 and 58-3, respectively, of tlie totals for India) and a very 
small average grant is all that available funds can permit. Of some 88,000 
pupils who ajipear annually to enter the secondary schools only 16,351 pass 
the final examination and onlj^ 2,742 graduate. In 1907 the Government of 
India took the question in hand and considerable progress has been made in 
some of the jD'ovinces. Government schools have been improved; a few 
English headmasters have been appointed. The pay of teachers has been 
raised. In the United Provinces the State has resumed the management of 
schools and the responsibility for grants which had been handed over to the 
boards, and in few provinces is secondary education now more carefully 
fostered, whether in government or in aided institutions — the latter receiving 
a grant more than three times the average for all India. Buildings and 
equijDment have been greatly improved in several provinces ; hostel provision 
has kept pace with rising numbers; the amount given as grant-in-aid has 
increased by 30T per cent. Fee-rates have been steadily and judiciously 
raised. In three provinces a rational system o'f school leaving certificate is 
now in working order. A commencement has been made with inspectors of 
special subjects and a modest beginning in the introduction of manual train- 
ing. Above all, schemes have been prepared whicli will admit of the pursu- 
ance of steady programmes with the help of larger funds. In the two 
Bengals, owing td the large numbers to be dealt with, qualitative progress 
has been halting. But liberal grants, and a system of supervision exercised 
by an increased staff, training of teachers, and more rational methods of 
instruction and examination have already begun, over large areas of India, 
to improve the condition of secondaiy education. 


HI. — School life- 

190. The school-boy who enters a secondary school may find himself inGeneral 
any class according to his previous attainment. If it is a high school, he will conditions. 
be surrounded by school fellows of widely vaiying ages, learning letters in the 
infant class or preparing, at the age of fifteen and upAvards, for entrance to / 
the final examination. If it is a collegiate school, college classes also may be 
housed in the same or a neighbouring building. The school itself, if a gov- 
ernment school, is probably a masonry building, fairly commodious, situated 
in a compound which permits of playing fields. If it is a privately managed 
school, it may be as good a building as that possessed by the government in- 
stitution, or, especially if it is a middle school (these exist in their hundreds 
in the Bengals), it may be a daub and wattle shed. If the boy’s i^arents or 
relatives are living in the town, he resides with them, and goes daily to the 
school ; or a guardian may be found — a guardian being often interpreted as 
anyone with whom it is convenient for him to lodge ; or he may be placed in 
the school hostel. He attends the school some five hours a day and has pre- 


* In Bombay the average age of matriculation is said to be IS. 
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p'lration work to do as well His work is more or less directed towards an 
cvamination wlncli it is the duty of the school to make him pass The cum 
ciilum he studies and the methods employed by the teacher are described later 
Ho has holidays in the hot weather— a month or so, a short holiday at 
Christmas time, and a good many religious holidays during the year Sun 
days are also holidays And in Bengal there is a long autumn holiday, the 
Durga Puja, which may extend to another month or six weeks Attendance 
IS so per cent of the number enrolled, varying from 84 per cent, in government 
to 75 per cent in unaided sdiools 


101 The number of pupils per teacher is less than 20 as against 21 in 
1002 There are altogether 43.324 teachers, and 14,473 of these are trained 
The policy has been laid down that an assistant teacher m a government high 
school should be either trained or a graduate, that his pay should commence 
at Rs 40 and that he should be capable of rising, as a headmaster, to Bs 400 
Efforts have been made m this direction during the period The conditions 
of service have been improved in Bombay, the United Provinces, the Punjab 
the Central Provinces and the North West Frontier Province But, unless 
a man is a graduate or trained (and there are many teachers who have only 
passed the intermediate or matriculation), he is likely to begin his career on 
lower pay than Rs 40 If he has good qualifications or if he sticJis to bis 
work, ne is placed in tlie subordinate service (graded usually from Es 50 
to Rs 250) The school also contains teachers of classical languages who 
arc not usually graduates, but taught in the old school and often ignorant of 
English There are likewise a few purely vernacular teachers In 1907 it 
was laid down tliat a few schools in each province should possess a head 
master in the Indian educational service This policy is being slowly but 
surely pursued In aided mission schools the missionaries themselves often 
take pait in the teaching and are able to maintain a staff on respectable pay 
Llsewliere, the pay is often deplorable and the teachers of many privately 
managed schools constitute a discontented and ever changing body Espe 
cially 18 this so in the two Beogals The committee which, m 1008, reported 
on the condition of secondary education in those provinces found that iii 
a number of privately managed high schools no less than 1,317 teachers out 
of 3,228 teachers of LngUsh nad not passed even the intermediate examina 
tion while training was quite unknown Again, out of some 4,700 teachers 
of English and pf other subjects in the same kind of high schools, some 4 200 
were in receipt of less than Rs 50 a month and of these again some 3,300 were 
in receipt of less than Rs 80 The Calcutta University is reported to 
demand no more m a recognised school than that the headmaster should 
receive Rs 50, the second Rs 40 and the others Rs 25 The case of middle 
schools IS even more deplorable The report from Eastern Bengal and Assam 
considers that some improvement has taken place when in one division the 
number of teachers in middle schools who have passed the intermediate has 
risen from 23 to 97, and of those who have passed the matriculation from 
210 to 488, many English teachers have not even matriculated With teachers 
of sudi qualification and on sucli salaries little can be hoped for, and it is 
not surprising that there arc complaints as to the depreciated standard of 
the high school 

192 The reports state that training is having Its effect In Bombay it is 
considered that the general level of teaching power in government schools has 
been immensely raised by the institution of the Teachers' College Burma 
offers reasonable pay for certificated teachers — a certificated teacher of 
English in an aided middle school starts on Rs 80 a month and may rise to 
Rs°140, in an aided high school he starts on Rs 140 a month and may rise to 
Rs 300, while special allowances are granted to headmasters In Burma the 
cost of living IS high and these rates are for trained teachers, but these 
fic-ures contrast startlingly with the mimmum pay prescribed in high schools 
bv the Calcutta University The trouble about trained teachers is that the 
suodIv is at present limited This is shown by the general figures given in 
the lit piraVph Mr de la Fosse also sapplies Sgures for divisions of 
the United Provinces In the Benares division there are 323 teachers 30 
are trained and nine are graduates, and «!0 forth But it is hopeful that 
appreciation of the trained teacher is growing It is recorded that recently 
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EzamtMltons 
and scholar 
skips 


Character of 
the grant m 
atd system 


hostels rcqmrcs no fiinhcr treatment riiese arc matters which -lary greatly 
from one <5011001 to mother according to its cJianctcr and management 
Sufijcc It to say tint 50 481 boys of secondary scliools noiv Jne in hostels as 
against 35 57') five jears 0^,0 0«ing however to the great increase of 
punils the percentage of those so hotiscfl has not risen It was 7 G per cent 
in both jears 

190 The subject of final examinations in the secondary course is so im 
portant tliat a separate section is devoted to it Class promotions are gene 
rillj made by the teaching staff Here again the staff of the weaker 
schools must often <5601 to plea<ve Sir A Bourne mentions common com 
p’aints of tlie laxity of headmasters m making promotions and of their acces 
sibility to parental pleas for mercy Nor arc the teachers ahvajs to blame. 

School managers too often interfere in promotions in this as in other mat 
ters they shrink from entrusting the school staff with responsibilities that 
kgitimatclj lielong to it with the result that headmasters are far from having 
in purely school matters that position of freedom from outside control that 
experience proves is the liest guarantee of efficiency 

197 Torma) examinations save for the final (be it matriculation or some 
other kind) have been abolished In some quarters this is bewailed as a 
cause of deterioration Mr Gotiley says tint the abolition of the anglo 
vernacular middle school examination has not been an unniixcd benefit 
since Its discontinuance removed a useful check on indiscriminate promotion 
and IS considered to have therchj lowered the standard of instruction in the 
high classes frequent requests arc consetjiiently made for Us revival In 
stances have l>een reported m which promotions were not mereh given too 
fceelj but even sold to pupils • At the same time a considerable body of 
opinion holds that whatever new evils mav have Iiecn produced by the dis 
appearance of these tests the general standard of instruction has improved 
without them In Bengal an examination called the primary examination 
IS actually retained, at the close of the middle stage for those who conclude 
their school career at that point Its conduct is entrusted to the scliool 
teachers and private gentlemen The report sajs that the largo number of 
candidates appearing would lead to the conjecture that it is not limited to 
those who are definitely ending their education the percentage of passes is 
conspicuously large and an opinion is quoted that the abolition 01 the old 
middle scholarships examination in Bengal was premature and should have 
been deferred till schools could be entrusted with the conduct of an in situ 
test and the controlling staff had been strcngtJiened For scholarship pur 
poses indeed middle examinations are still used But these are not general 
examinations In the Bengals only selected candidates are permitted to sit — 
ordinarily two bojs nominated by each school Junior college scholarships 
are awarded on the result of the matriculation or other final test Middle 
scholarships carrj a pupil through the high stage and are generally of Rs 4 
or Rs 5 a month Junior college scholarships are held for two years till a 
student passes the intermediate tbev are ordinarily of the value of Rs 10 to 
Rs 20 a montli The total amount spent on scholarships tenable in second 
arj schools has risen from a little over four lakhs to R<5 5 49 096 of which 
Rs 4 38 435 are defrayed from public funds 

n — The grant in airf system 

198 In the case of pnman schools the grant in aid system lias generally 
broken down It was initiated and is maintained in the cose of secondary 
education not because its results are in any way better than those attained 
in government schools but by reason of its cheapness and the devolution of 
authority it permits to local endeavour winch it w as expected would super 
vise these institutions The weak point in the sjrstem is as pointed out in 
the resolution the fact that its imderUmg idea the subvention of local 
organised effort has not alwajs been kept in mind Few secondary sch^ls 
are endowed says Sir A Bourne and the absence of endowment makes them 
too dependent on their fee collections and obliges them to have in mind not 
so much an ideal of education os t he demands of the pupils and their parents 

* TTie jint^Io-Ternao lar middle chool eran aat oa vas re n i toted n the ^o lli We^t Front er 
PrortBCe lu 1911 1” 
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s'’\c to T very modified extent in Burma The s}stcras may be grouped 
into three classes according as tlie grant depends upon (i) the amount of 
private income, (ii) the class of scliool, tlio attendance, the qualifi 
cations of teachers, etc, (tit) the di/Tcrcnce between the private income from 
otfier sources than grants and the amount required to place the institution 
on a basis of reasomUo efTiciency Ihis classification is not of course .1 
nerfect one for the considerations specified under the second head more 01 
le^.s figure as general conditions to grant in other cases while the actual expen •* 
(liture and private income must always be regarded as factors determining 
the limit of the aid pernwssiblL It must also be premised that the rules deal 
with maxima and that a school cannot ordinarily demand the maximum grant 
.vs of right 


(t) To tlio first class belong Jifadras and (aominallj) Bengal In Madras the gnnt 
nia\ cquil (be inconn froju pnvitL sources oj:cl«si\e of fees wluch do not count us 
prnate met me of sucb expendUnre ns is required to unke up tl e fee income to ivlnt it 
uoull bo at poveniiueiil rales and of exjenditurc on scliolarsbips T] is sclierac Ins 
tbo luh uitftge of insisting on orgimsed locnl efiort ind proper fee rates In Bengal i{ 
IS laid down tint Ibe grant may not exceed one half of the income derived from private 
Boiirces ineliisnc of fees save in certain districts, wliere it may equal tiro thirds As 
a iintler of fact the income denied from imvale sources (and sliown as spent upon the 
schools) is Its 14 01 3^ and (he grant from pronncial board and municipal funds u 
only lia 3 82 023 rroiii this it is obvious (bat the rule is m practice ineffective pre- 
scribing as it does a iiiaximuui vrlucb is not approached (u) The majority of provinces 
fill witl in the secon I class In Bombay, inaeed the maxima ore limited to one-lnlf 
tl 0 local assets or one third the expenditure, but the actual grant is assessed upon a 
general considention of the school— its buildings and equipment attendance of pupils 
quiliflcations of staff quahtj of education discinhne and provision for j basical excr 
cises Recently certain concessions have been made whereby struggling or incipient 
•cbools can obtain temparai 7 grants In the United Proxincts grants are given (witbi/i 
certain nniinii) m two wajs There is a fixed grant according to the sections included 
in the school c g , in the ca<e of the high section Rs 780 a year Also a grant of Ss 3 
a jevr is given for every pupil la attendance m the high and ruddle sections Jlore 
over special grants are made divided into preliminary and additional In the Punkah 
(lUo the mam grants are of two kinds First (here is the block grant based on the 
average attendance of the past three years The masiiniini rates are Rs 2 a year for 
each pupil in the lower pnniary section Rs 8 in the upper primarv Rs 10 in the 
middle and Rs 24 in the high But here the question of efficiency of nupils ns tested 
at the annual inspection is taken into consideration while those classed as genenUv 
satisfactory earn the full grant those classed only fairly Fatisfacto^ earn 76 per tent 
And while grants at a rate below 75 per cent may be given only when the retention of 
tie school as an aided AnAbf-ufjan *» sn que^btio iDstonoe.s of exeqntional merit may 
gam grants 2 j per cent in excess of the maxtoium Secondlv there are staff grants 
equal to one third the salaries paid to certificated teachers and monitors under lertaia 
conditions The report says * With a view to offering the managing bodies of aided 
schools more encouragement to improve their staffs anef equipment the rates of grants 
(0 these schools were considered aud revised at (he close of the quinquennium The 
rates of attendance grant m the lower classes were raised and the scale was made more 
equitable througl out The rale of staff grant was raised from one fifth to one third 
contributions to provident funds were allowed to count as expenditure on tuition aud 
the condition limiting the maximnni grant was relaxed Under the new rules schools 
will be able to earn considerably higher grants than before provided that they increase 
their expenditure and they will have greater indueement to raise teachers’ salaries ” 
lie rules in the Central Proxinees are generally the same as regards both maxima and 
methods of assessment with those in Bombay (tti) There are various kinds of grant-' 
in Burma, but the system is lately of the third class Grants are subject to tie general 
efTcieucy of the school as shown by the results of annual proinotion te«ts (‘f t! an 
one third of the average attendance pass the school is liable to be struck off tie aided 
list) First ti ere are what may be called the special grants sjhrv grants equal to 
one half (temporarily reduced to three eighths) of the pay of each certificated i ho c iimo 
teacher, but subject to a maximum limit of Rb 150 a month in each case, results grants 
for technical subjects payable on the result of annual examinations aud extra grants 
earned by those who satisfy the inspector m drill and gymnastics Secondly, there are 
orfimrvVaits on tl o dlHetencn 1 cl-m™ tl t tiprad.tuie a»J the tneome o- 

macle ni of fees ontartotion. snlai, and cettim other .peml gionf. r™’'!)' >« »' -• 

case ofVroiMent institutions of jeco-nised effieieney the grants -leliicli hare been 
eatne J ht three J ears m tb. trajr spec.Scd ■tbo™ may be transranted into fired grant 
tenable (anbiect to the continmoce of efficiency) tor fire rears It » ill be obserrej that 
tbe appendix gires no rules of reenmng aid for Eastern Bengal and Assam In l^so V 
tbi system rfioained a. in Bengal and tbe granl. pen nnder that *7* 

f pfi But m Tiractice cases of newly aided schools or schools where 
Se -rant no? to be enbaneed, net. treated differently Tbe majimom of ,,1 oat E. M" 
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oITotGcl The science subjKts arc physics and cliemistrr, but Bombav sub 
stitutes astronom/ for the fowner ^o umversitj demands drawing, though 
the Timjab and AJJahab-id admit it as an optional subiect None admits 
Jiygiene, even as an optional, sa\e the Punjab And manual training does 
not hgurc in any scjicme 

lO ^chool/inal 204 The various scliool final evamination or certificate schemes will be 

-enrscs described later in this cliaptcr Something must be said here of those that 

have attained some measure of popnlantj — ^the Madras certificate which has 
practically ousted the matriculation in that presidency and neighbouring 
btates, and the Bombay and United X^tovinces final eKaminations The 
scheme admits of infinite varietj There are only three subjects, 
callea A subjects, which it is assumed all schools will take — hnglish, verna 
cuiar composition and translation and elementary mathematics The nest, 
or B group, comprises subjects whieli it is also expected will be taught in all 
scl^ls, but which are not regarded as examination subjects — geography. 
iDQian history, science, drawing, physical training, domestic economy and 
needlework The C subjects form a list oi specialised optionals on which 
examinations arc lield Obviously a course thus constructed offers great scope 
for originality in schools, and, since examinations play a secondary part in 
the earning ot the certificate, a general and practical training becomes possi 
hie for the candidate The Bombay school hnal course resembles the course 
lor a matriculation in that it requires foui compulsory subjects (English, 
arithmetic, vernacular and the histoiy of India with general geography) 
and one optional Various cJianges have been introduced into the evaaiina 
tion during the period Questions in history, geography and the classical 
language may be answered in the veinacular — an option which, cays the 
report, is not likely to be often utili&ed so long as the matriculation domi 
nates the high school course A combination has been attempted of Indian 
and British history including a brief reference to modern conditions in 
England and the empire and also the British administration of India To 
make room for this, the history prior to the Tudors and the Moguls is ex 
eluded from the examination, its inclusion in the course being assumed A 
geography syllabus has been framed, which includes a portion of physical 
geography, insists less on memory map drawing and centres on the relation 
of cause and effect as the really important element in this kind of teaching 
Similarly m the United Provinces the school leaving certificate examination 
IS held in four compulsory subjects English, mathematics, the history of 
India (including administration) and geography, and a vernacular, and in 
one optional The difference between this examination and a university 
matriculation is rather in method of testing than in subject matter The 
effect IS thus described lo the report ~ 


(ni) Special 
inal courses 


“ Spoken English is decidedly belter, all wrilten work is jn much better form, habits 
of neatness and carefulness are being lonned, the year’s work is better organised, and 
exercises are more conscientiously corrected Generally, the work done is more SNftteni 
etic and intelligent Some old bad things have been put an end to, and common 'sense 
methods are taking their place The schools nun at something higher and are learning 
to aim better There is aWa/s a tendency in the human mind to expect too much from 
the invention or modification ol machinery, perhaps in India there is a tendency to 
attach too much importance to ‘ schemes * as such It is •well to remember that the 
value of any educational scheme, especially an examination must depend on the agency 
it works with and the spirit in which it is worked In this respect the school leiving 
certificate has started well A good deal of very strenuous work has gone to its initu 
tion and development, and a high standard of examining — a nntter of the Iiighost iin 
portance — has been set up These things ate of good augury for the future and those 
who know the schools say that it has already begun to tell ” 

The examinations in Burma and the Central Provinces have appealed to 
but few pupils and will be noticed elsewhere 

205 Part of the scheme of studies for Bengal published in 1901 was the 
institution of B and C final classes They offer a differentiated wurse during 
the last two vears of school life The B classes were attached to ten high 
schools (seven of which were in Eastern Ben^l districts) situated in pla<x~= 
where tectoical institutions are also found The literny part of the coiir^ 
is tiursued in the hinh school, elementary engineering and manual training in 
the neighbouring teSiiiical school The course was designed as a preparation 
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Tile new* curriculum in Eastern Bengal and Assam is a compromise 
between the scheme of 1901 and that which was in force before that year 
llie medium of instruction remains almost altouether the vernacular till the 
four top classes (i e , tlie high classes) are reached But more English instruc 
tion than tormerly is permitted in the lower classes The text books haie 
been altered and book ^\ork reduced to a minimum by the prescription of oral 
teaching in such subjects as history and geography, object lessons and draw- 
ing find prominent places, and the convereational method of teaching English 
has been adopted as the best method of imparting a working knowledge of a 
foreign language without putting an undue strain on the pupils memory 
It IS satistactory to note, says the report that this curriculum has been 
received fa%ourabIy and that even the unaided high English schools which 
formerly ignored the vernacular system of education, have at least professedly 
adoptefi it But the lack of competent teachers renders the giving of oral 
lessons difficult Manuals have been produced as a temporary assistance for 
the teachers These contain instructions and a certain number of model 
lessons on which the teacher may base his methods But so ingrained is'the 
habit of cram that it is reported, the pupils (save where this is stnetly for 
bidden) now possess themselves of the manuals intended for teachers and leam 
them by heart The courses have also been recast in the Punjab and Burma 
Mr Godley says of the Punjab — 


TLe general scheme of studies for schools iq the Punjab has not been matemlly 
altered since it was introduced some ts’enty years ngo although the methods of teaching 
the larious subjects hare beeh improved During the qningueamum ending in 1007 
gcouietrj was substituted for Euclid Otherwise the old established text books remuntd 
i irtually unchanged and many of the teachers bad become wedded to the idea that nil the 
knowledge of a subject and even of a language which could fairly be expected of them 
was to be found within the compass of tl e book which they had been patiently teaching 
since they entered the profession Re arrangement of curricula revision of syllabuses, 
and substitution of improved text books seemed to be urgently reouired To attempt to 
recast curricula wholesale without full discussion and careful elaboration would liave 
been i rash uuderk iking and the policy followed during the period under review has 
been to prune away acknowledged defects and to accustom the teochers to a wider choice 
oi text books thus jirepanng Uie way for the introduction of courses of study arranged 
OQ sounder ind more modern principles Such courses uere framed and criticised at 
successive conferences with tie result that by the close of the quinquennium a com 
pie c V new scheme vhich is now being issued was completed The main changes 
effected during the period were tbe abolition of textbooks oi translation and district 
geographies the issue of new syllabuses m English and geometry the authorisation of a 
Targe number of alternatne textbooks tic introduction of ‘supplementary* readers 
for rapid reading tbe extended ose of the wrnacBlar as a niedram of rDstrcfctioa /a 
lower classes of anglo vernacular middle schools the substitution of a new history of 
India and otl er improved test books the discontinuance of text 1 ooks of English historj 
in the liigher classes the extension of science teaching and the adoption of the direct 
method of teaching English All these were intended to be prehaiina^ steps to the issue 
of a new scheme of studies and alihongh it is ditBcuU to wean the more conservative 
teacdiers from old fashioned methods there nre signs that progress has been made ' 

Burma is the only province where the study of English is permitted from 
the earliest class Mr Covernton says — 


Dunu" the quinquennium tbe revised anglo renucular cnrnculimi has come 
into general use Its most important features are (he restriction of English in standards 
I II and III to what can be tanght by oral methods only English reading and writing 
I eini; begun in standard IV tbe abolition of an infants standard md the addition of • 
thirl \ear to the high school stage standards thus running from I to X instead of from 
infants to I\ Other featiSres are tbe adoption of the new methods ’ in teaching 
I u^lish and the emphasis laid upon tbe extension of object lessons aad the principles 
unlcrlvin" them Ibe effect of these changes has been to promote the study of the 
vermcuhT which was often neglected previously especially in the earlier standards, 
lo enable children to sludj other subjects through the medium of the vernacular m n 
more thorough and intelligent fashion and to provide for a longer and deeper study of 
hiXr EnXh and other ads anced subjects tfian was possible when work in the high 
ichool coimse was compressed into two years Indirect results have Iieen that children 
Jiar^been kept longer in vcmacniir schools before jroceeding to angle vernaeuhr 
^ ? i L o„f1 ihnt the value of the seventh standard certificate has I eon depreciated 
hy^tTe now more obvious necessity of advancing hoys to the bigh stage before 
ny tiie no i,*„ |i,p fatii>r a snecialU beneficial result from an eciucationai 

first the new cumcnlum met with much opposition and was frankly 
XaSro^d by many missionaries who did not appreciate the new direct' methods 
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and relied on tlie use of English ‘ readers ’ ah initio as a lure to swell the numbers in 
their lower primary standards. It was also disliked by not a few Burman and Chinese 
parents whose main desire was to have their children" taught a smattering of English 
letters as earlj- as possible. Later, as the system became better understood, opposition 
diminished. Experience, liowever, has shown that the fourth standard is a less con- 
venient point at which to introduce English reading and writing than standard III, 
the lower of tlie two iipper primary standards. Hence at the end of the quinquennium 
permission was granted to managers who so desired to begin the teaching of English 
reading and writing in the latter standard, at first through oral methods and. the use of 
the blaclv-board and later through printed books. This compromise has given general 
satisfaction and tlie practice in Burma will now be .similar to that adopted in most Bri- 
tish territories and possessions where English is not the mother-tongue. Minor changes 
in the way of affording more freedom in the distribution of sxicli subjects as geography, 
geometry and grammar over the middle standards have also been allowed.” 

207. Owing to tlie literary character of the courses required for final Manual train- 
examinations, manual training has been neglected. It has been observed thatw^y. 

no university insists on drawing as a compulsory subject. It is included in 
the courses framed bji- the departments, but often little or nothing is done in 
institutions where the departments have no proper control. Other forms of 
manual training have been ahnost non-existent. But the matter is now en- 
gaging the attention of certain Local Govex’nments- Sloyd is taught in some 
of the anglo-vernacular schools of Burma. Madras and the Punjab are 
procuring trained instructors from Europe. In the United Provinces a 
promising beginning has been made. “ Manual training was introduced 
during the quinquennium and is in fuU swing already in a few schools. 

There are signs that its value is becoming more widely recognized, but until 
there is, a sufficient supply of qualified teachers and schools can be properly 
equipped, it is not advisable to push the subject too vigorously just yet. The 
requirements of a standard equipment have been published for general in- 
formation, lest managers should too lightly undertake to introduce it in their 
schools. Manual training at the Allahabad Training College is very popular 
and is producing the best results. For the way in which he has organized the 
work the principal, Mr. Mackenzie, deserves special commendation. The 
supply of competent instructors will not be long delayed, for Mr. Kempster, 
the principal of the Lucknow Training College, not to be outdone, is also 
about to open a workshop and with most praiseworthy zeal has been devoting 
a good deal of the leave he has recently taken to acquiring up-to-date methods 
of work. The few candidates who have presented themselves in this subject 
af the school leaving certificate examination are reported by the examiner 
to have acquitted themselves quite creditably.” 

VI. — Methods. 

208. The topic of courses leads to a consideration of the methods employ- Defects of 
ed.- Teaching method in India (as in some other countries too) suffers ivom teaching. 
the lack of sufficient training facilities and the tyranny of the external ex- 
amination. Subsidiary causes that tell against improvement are the poor pay 
attaching to the post of teacher, and the particularly unalluring prospects in 
privately managed schools, tfie consequent habit of regarding the profession 

as a stepping-stone to other things; the necessity of attracting pupils to 
schools that depend mainly on fees by the adoption of methods purely designed 
for examination results, the slender control exercised by the inspecting staff 
and their total exclusion from any voice in the final test. A deplorable sjonp- 
tom is the prolific output of ‘ keys.’ In Eastern Bengal and Assam alone 144 
keys were produced during the quinquennium. These are not limited to 
•English works, but attempt explanations of vernacular text-books as well— 
generally a string of synonj'^ms. Their number and their high price indicate 
their popularity. Even more deplorable is the fact that in many schools of 
certain provinces the teachers do not suppress the use of these works — nay, it is 
to be feared, even encourage them. The writer cannot refrain from a per- 
sonal reminiscence — ^the shock he received on entering a privately managed 
school in Eastern Bengal to find that not only all the pupils of a certain class, 
but the teacher himself, were studying the daily lesson from keys to the text- 
book; neither teacher nor pupils had ever purchased or probably seen the 
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original work it was considered pniTcicnt if the key was memorised This 
IS an c\treme instance But an eNammation of the pupils bwks generally 
discloses (in ill controlled schools) almost is miny Ke)s as tevt ^oks The 
patent detects are cramming a failure on the part of the teacher to ask ques 
tions or stimulate thought the habit of lecturing or the delivery of Ion® notes 
to be loarnt by heart the treatment of subjects like history and ceo'^raphy 
as ordinary reading lessons the attempt to impart knowledge through rn^lish 
before the pupils can understand that language the neglect of practical and 
niamial worl (such as drawing) which docs not tell in examinations and too 
often an undesirable slovenliness in written exercises In -well managed 
schools (those wl ich possess a leavening of trained teachers and where the 
inspector is able to exercise some influence) things are very different Tlie 
weakness of the organisation lies in the fact that the diploma gamed too often 
has equal value tvhether the pupil has frequented a school where cram is ram 
\ ant or one where good metliod and tlioroiighneos are the order Systems of 
school leaving certificates are calculated partially to remedy these defects 


200 It IS a matter for congratulation that reports speak of marked im 
provement during the quinquennium This has taken place (as was natural) 
wl ere care h is 1 een bestowed on the tr-'ining of teachers and where rational 
school leaving tests have been adopted In Madras a solid advance is record 
fd Of loiirse results differ in different circles and schools and the usual 
defects stiH linger One inspector complains that history has nowhere 
received local treatment no school has specialised in any short period of 
Indian history in any particular feature of geography or in ana one branch 
of violence Another says that it is insufTciently realised that English is a 
foreign language and must be taught as such reformed methods are orla 
adopted in name and the teachers preparation is usually inadequate 
Another observes that history is still inadequately treated teachers give 
notes slavishlv on every point some do not try to prevent the learning of 
books or notes by heart the subject gives the teachers too many opportunities 
to spout and to presuppose too much knowledge in the class without troubling 
to elicit their ability by questioning Another remarks that pronunciation 
leives much to be desued though attenpts are being made to improve it 
bv the use of phonetic script But Sir A Bourne sajs of Madras that the 
conception of the functions of an inspector has greatly developed during 
the quinquennium It is now a commonplace that inspection work should 
be constructive the inspectors spare no pains in improving method and 
despite ooine inevitable disappointments it is evident that a real reform is in 
progress The direct method of teacliing English is now almost universally 
employed and with marked success Compooition is attended to and boys 
are encouraged to read outside their text books — a reform to which the uni 
versity has contributed b) disDensing with the requirement of a detailed 
knowledge of prescribed works and the inclusion in the matr culation ex 
amination of composition subjects taken frem those and other books In 
mathematics he continues practical methods are increasingly employed 
ond the prescription of syllabuses in which the artificial barriers raised be 
t\ e^n arithmetic algebra and geometry are broken down ha3 done much to 
rationalize the treatment of the subject Science teaching is probably least 
w ell done There are some schools with well equipped laboratories for pupils 
work but these are exceptional and outside them it is not surprising if vvork 
11 phvsies and chemistry is still little better tlian text-book study with at 
best a few demonstration expciiments History and geography teaching 
1 ave been greatly improved The making of relief maps and maps to show 
special features such as climate distribution of population and trade routes 
Is common Teachers strive to represent tl e facts of both history and geo 
graphj in their causal relations 


210 The Bombay report emphasises the excellent effect winch the open 
ms of the training college las lad on teaching hut does not give details 
■Mr de la Tosse shows that improvement has taken place in the Unitea Bro- 
Vinces in every subject In English though in the inferior class of school 
tJ e old w carv round of reading translation and parsing still continu^ as 
ineffectual as it i^ monotonous the introduction of more intelligent metlioda 
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has worked a great change. The director cites the following passage from 
Mr. Bilgranii’s report: — 

“ I would like to make meutiou of au interesting experiment wLicli was carried out 
last 3'ear in tlie Anglo-Vernacular Higli Scliool, Deoria. In that school class III where 
English is begun was divided into two sections. The one section was put in charge of 
a teacher who taught it by the direct method, while the other section was taught in the 
ordinary way to read the jjrimer by another teacher. Six months after this experiment 
had been in progress I examined both sections of the class. The result was very interest- 
ing. I found that the section which had been taught by the direct method could under- 
stand simple spoken English. Eor example, if asked in English to get up, sit down, 
fetch a book or sharpen a pencil the ho3’’s would understand and obey, and they could, 
on their part, make up and speak similar easy sentences. They had not been taught the 
regular primer used in class III, yet I found that, given the primer, they could read 
and translate any sentence in it just as readily as the boj's of the other section who had 
been regularlj^ taught the primer, and they had a better pronunciation. They could 
also construct sentences with the words of the primer. The boys of the second section 
who had been taught in the usual wa}-^ were up to the average of class III, so far 
as proficiency in the primer was concerned, but they could neither make original sen- 
tences in English nor understand English when it was spoken. The difference between 
the two sections was very marked.- These results in the use of the direct method were 
obtained by a teacher who was neither trained nor in any special way qualified to apply 
the method, except that he had a natural aptitude for teaching. I have no doubt that 
a trained teacher specially versed in the direct method would have obtained even more 
striking results.” 

Of mathematics it is said, “ The raising of the average standard of pro- 
fessional qualification and the undoubted improvement in methods, produced 
by the system of keeping school records and the insistence on neatness, have 
certainly brought about a change for the better in the higher classes.” The 
advance in neatness appears to be due to the abolition of the ‘ rough ’ book in 
schools — a volume in which the pupil did all his written work in every kind 
of subject, and the substitution for it of separate exercise books. Another 
inspector speaks of the improvement in the teaching of modern geometry ; he 
adds, “ With special reference to graphs I note that in the high school scholar- 
ship examination one question is always set under this head, and, though 
formerly the proportion of candidates who got marks for the question was 
very small, this year it has risen to about 55 per cent. In the case of the 
school leaving certificate examination the proportion is probably very much 
greater.” 

211. Professor Ward of the Canning College, an experienced education- 
ist, has expressed his surprise as an examiner at the strides made in the 
schools of the United Provinces in mathematics. The teaching of the classi- 
cal languages is apparently impaired by the obsolete methods of the 'pandits 
_and maulvis and their weak discipline. But the most unsatisfactory subject 
is history. The teacher is general^ devoid of real historical training, and, 
as the medium of study is English, the lesson is apt to become a mere verbal 
commentary on the text-book. Mr. de la Posse complains that although the 
knowledge of history required is simple enough, the school-boy, despite the 
multitude of keys which support the theory of propensity to cram, appears 
incapable of cramming historical facts which will give him an elementary 
groundwork. “ Perhaps,” he pertinently remarks, ‘"the parrot-cry against 
the exercise of the memory has something to do with it. The self-appointed 
expert never seems to be able to steer a middle course or to carry in his mind 
more than one idea at a time.” Geography is another ‘ fatal’ subject; but 
its teaching has improved, largely, it is thought, owing to the introduction 
of excellent text-books in place of a syllabus which led to the use of cram- 
books. Here also it is observed that good teaching must include the inculca- 
tion of facts by heart. The standard of'drawing, previously described as 
hopelessly bad, has risen steadily. Science, especially in its practical aspect, 
has been converted from an easy option into a subject that requires steady 
application but continues to attract by reason of its intrinsic interest. This 
is due to the erection of laboratories, and, above all, to the institution of a 
practical examination in situ for the school leaving certificate. Object- 
lessons, “ a form of instruction to which the Indian teacher does not take 
kindly,” are still vitiated by formalism and the weariness induced by a per- 
sistent inclination to dwell on the obvious. Eft’orts have not been wanting 
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introduce realism The pupi! for instance, draws in colours the ammal 
studied and writes his observations on the opposite side of the page, uhilc 
occasionally animals are introduced into the class room for stud) 

212 In reports from other provinces either less is said or the record is 
Itss satisfactory The introduction of tlie direct method in Bengal has been 
mentioned as a part of the change in curriculum Mr Prothero complains of 
the influence of the matriculation as antagonistic to the laying of the ground 
u ork of a good general education It feads to subjects which are not com 
pulsory for that examination being excluded from those courses which should 
be common to all high school pupils up to at least the age of 14 In this way, 
owing to the ticioiis sjstem encouraged m many schools of regulating the 
education of their pupris solely with a view to ultimate success in the main 
eolation examination, such suD)ects as drawing history other than Indian 
and geography (except for those who take it up for the matriculation) have 
largely fallen into neglect, while science has never been taken at all, except 
m the depreciated B and C classes A similar result has followed in the 
two higher classes as well, from the comparative limitation of the subjects, 
compulsory or optional, prescribed for the raatnculation, and because the 
inducement to taice up a subject which does not pay becomes still less at this 
stage, both to the managers and the pupils of a school ’ 

213 In the Punjab the direct method of teaching English has been 
successful!} tried, and a monograph on tJie subject, by Mr Crosse inspector 
of schools, will be found as appendix XIV Improvements are reported in 
tiio teaching of science and geography and mathematical training is given on 
right lines But teaching here as elsewhere, is prejudiced by its divorce 
from observation and expeilence Mr Wyatt, the inspector of Jullundur, 
siys — 


“As the candidate u usually expected to attach dates to eTcnfs or vice veni, he 
collects them in pairs miscellaneously, ignoring historical signihcance or perspective, 
and in a similar way he gets up accounts of ' acts ’ attributed to various historical per 
sonages * pauses ’ he merely memorises and an inexperienced inspector sometimes 
suspects him of an intelligence of which on further probing he proves himself innocent 
Is this division too the map in teaching hutoiy is rarely or wrongly used, and much 
illuminatire local history is overlooked In one town 1 osked the pupils of a thud 
cuddle class to mentioB important buildings that would not have been there a century 
ago It took minutes of apparently hard thinking for a single boy to suggest a single 
building— the dak bungalow The teacher of history seldom refers to the present in 
dealing with the past, which is neither explained, as it might be in high nor descnb-Ml 
as one might expect in middle classes This * unreality ' in the teaching is not, of 
course confined to history, which I have merely taken os nn illustration The vice is 
universal In the teaching of mathematics pupils are not taught to weigh or measure 
to estimate heights, distances or areas, or to deal in actual current puces And f 1 
isk a class how far a ship going in turn five miles due north, due east and due south 
will be from its starting point, boys stare blankly who know all about the 
four sides of a square In geography schools situated on hill tops make no use of the 
advantages of their position— boys draw maps from the black boards or the wall map of 
the scene that is spread at their feet — abstractness appears to be a deliberate aim in the 
teaching In science, ogam, the teaching is mainly of set experiments with 
specially purchased apparatus, performed and described by teacher and pupils Notes 
arc dictated, and at home a diagram is drawn showing not the process or the pnnciples 
but the particular bit of apparatus employed This teaching of science does not deal 
with universals, it discourages the pnpiU from applying principles or observing the 
experiments of nature for themselves It is thought necessary for instance for pupils 
who lire within hearing of a Persian wheel to have a special mechanism set before them 
I osting, I am told, Hs 3, that they may learn the lesson that water reaches its own level 
Apparatus in schools is indeed both widely abused and ignored I have just seen a dis 
trict middle school in which pictures showing the process of glass making and another 
of an English threshing machine (in section) and a nnmber of ‘ object-lesson pictures 
dealing with natural phenomena have been m the school, and on the walls, for years, 
and not one of them has been used in the teaching, and in that same school 
befoSre an upper primary class I saw a teacher begin a lesson on the cow with two models 
of a cow anAa horse quite unlike the actual animaU that could be seen by any pupil any 
dav m the village And this is typical of what owurs even in government high schools 
Much apparatus in schools weakens the teaching by accustoming teachers and taught to 
depend S ready made illustrations, and to nvma observing outdoors for themselves, and 
mSh that migU strengthen the te?eT„no- hani» uimsea on the walls The teacher will 
not vary his syllabus to include it ” 
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piesented themsehes for it in 1901 02 It apparently attracted youths of 
inferior attainment wlio felt they had reached the tether of their capabilities 
in the year mentioned only 26 per cent passw^ In 1904, the department 
assumed the conduct of the enamination and remodelled it It can now be 
token as a modern side test, or with a classical language, according to the 
optional selected The Unnersity of Allahabad held school final examina- 
tions commencing from 18JM These latterly attracted some 400 candidates 
a year, since they admitted pupils (equally with tlie matriculation) to the 
university courses Moat of the students took science, the other and more 
practical subjects were but little taken, probably because they promised no 
assistance in the course for the intermediate and the degree With the in 
stitution of the matriculation this examination ceased The Punjab Uni 
versity instituted science and clerical examinations, the former as an alter 
native to matriculation The numbers that competed were very small Fi 
nally, in 1901, the Bengal Government promulgated two modern side courses 
and examinations — the B course, leading to the technical schools (see para 
graphs 2Q5, 356, 413 and 446) and the C rourse leading to clerical and com- 
mercial employ The former was taken by some of the comparatively few 
who desired a technical education and the curtailment of the sub overseer 
course by a jear, the latter failed because it appeared to ensure no certain 
career which could not be equally attained through the matriculation 

217 This histoiT shows three distinct stages The first idea was to 
produce a modern side course and examination which should serve as entry 
to immediate employment and not necessarily to the university The second 
was to frame a course with similar aims but not confined to modern side 
characteristics The third phase is the recognition of defects not merely in 
the matter but also m the manner of examination, resulting in an attempt to 
substitute records and broad, practical tests for a purely written investiga 
tion of the pupil’s knowledge carried out by an external authority Provin 
Dial reports speak of the shortcomings of the matriculation The standard 
la capricious Sometimes it results in enormous numbers of failures The 
syndicate of the Madras University appointed a committee m 1808 to investi 
gate the causes of this, and their report, while attributing the result mainly 
to defective staffing management and equipment, also threw considerable 
discredit on the examination In some cases the standard appears to be 
undergoing a lowering process The authorities of the Wilson and Uaja 
ram Jethraal Sind Colleges m Bombay mention undue leniency and the 
passing of unfit candidates The startling results m the placing of candidates 
in divisions at the Calcutta matriculation have already been mentioned 
One of the inspectors says of them — 


“ If the antneulstion esamiaatioa js a surer test of abiJitv nad intelhgeace than 
the old entrance examination, sueh an isremon of the satiml order of succesa is in- 
explicable I iDTite attention to this fevlure of the m-itticulatioa examinition, for 1 am 
painfully conscious of the tendency of the quality of teaching in our high schools to 
deteriorate under such an unbeaUby influence The questions set !at the last tvo 
examinations, in English particularly, were such as an average boy of the third class 
could have fairly secured pass marks lU If there were some assurance that the candi 
dates had really intelligently gone through even a fair proportion of the formidable 
number of books recommended to them, the easy nature of the questions set in English 
■would not matter, for real kno-wledge of English is better tested by the extent of one's 
reading than by the chance result oi any examination however skilfully devised But 
the questions set have been such that any boy who has been properly taught up to the 
third class of a high English school could pass in them (of course not in the first division), 
•without having read a single book of those tecomroended to him, and the result is that 
students in the first two classes have ceased to -work hard in order to add to their know 
ledge of the subject " 

Another inspector, in Eastern Bengal, remarks — 

“No satisfactory explanation of this unexpected phenomenon can be furnished 
unless the matriculation is accepted as hemg a much easier test than the old entrance 
examination, for it is impossihle and absurd to argue that a large proportion of the 
candidates have suddenly developed higher effinency than before That the matncula 
tion IS a very easy test is certainly the opinion of the ma]onty of headmastcra with whom 
i have discSsed the matter And. except for a better knowledge of English, I regrat to 
have to add that very few consider the candidates for the matriculation any Letter in 
general Inoieledge tlan tie loye itho etere loimetly sent np lor the entrance eramraa 
t)0P “ 
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Mr. Covcrnton states that boy.s who pass high in tlio matriculation fail in 
the high .school final for IJnrma, which the university has grudgingly and 
under hard conditions recognised as the equivalent of matriculation. Mr. 

Wright complains of tlie startling variations in the matriculation results both 
in the Central Provinces and over the whole area of the Allahabad University. 

Aj)art from this consideration, Mr. Prothero says that the influence of the 
matriculation extends through ton many classes of the school, that the limited 
number of subjects prescribed deters schools from offering a suflicient variety 
of courses, ami that no provision is made for rird rorc or conversational tests. 

It may be added that the external examination lakes no adequate cognisance 
of the school record, and docs not utilise the experience of the teaching or the 
inspecting stafT. “ The opinion,” says 3tfr. Protlicro, “ has been steadily gain- 
ing ground that a mere .school final examination affords no satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem. What is really wanted is the institution of a school 
leaving certificate, which will contain a record not only of one single examina- 
tion, Lint of the whole work of a boy during at least the last three years of his 
school career. It is only by some such agency that the domination of a school 
final or*of a matriculation examination over the work of our high schools can 
be avoided; but unfortunately it presupposes a co-o{icrntion between teachers 
and inspectors which is hardly possible .so long as the bulk of the secondary 
schools in Bengal arc so incflicicntly staffed as they are at ])rcscnt.” 

218. This is not the place to enter into a general discussion of the merits licccut schemes 
and defects of c.xtcrnal examinations or the extent to which their retention is oj school 
necessary. The question has recently attracted much attention in England. /cain’agr certf- 
The following is a description of the attempts made in India during the last ficafes. 

few years to combat the practical dinicullics. 

219. In view of the failure of the upper secondary examination in (a) Madras 
Madras a committee was constituted consisting of the director and four oili- school Icavhuj 
cial and four non-ofiicial members to draw up a scheme which .should sqyxc. certificate. 

as an entrance test to public service, to technical institutions and to univer- 
sity courses, and as evidence of the satisfactory completion of a secondary 
coiirse. The committee went further than their instructions and decided 
that what was required was the award of a school leaving certificate giving 
complete information as to the character and career of the pupil witliout any 
statement of his having attained a fixed standard or passed any examination. 

Any pupil who had gone through the secondary course to the satisfaction of 
his headmaster could, under tliis scheme, receive a certificate the value of 
whieh for any particular purpose could be estimated by any person of the 
necessary competence such as an officer of government or the principal of a 
college. Sir A. Bourne thus describes it : — 

“ The list of subjccta includes all those now studied in schools as well ns others 
which it is thought ought to he provided for, and ni.ay be enlarged by any that the 
department may hereafter approve. The subjects are grouped in three divisions known 
as A, B and C. The A subjects, English, vernacular composition and tr.inslation, and 
elementarj' mathematics, will, it is assumed, not ordinarily bo omitted in any school 
and an annual public examination is held in them. Tlie B subjects, geography) Indian 
history, elementarj- science, _ drawing, phj-sical training and, for girls, domestic economy 
and needlework, should similarly find a place in everj- school course. Exi)erience shows, 
however, that the subjection of pupils to a public examination in these subjects prevents 
varietj' and originalitj’ of treatment, induces cramming and impairs their vahie as 
mental training. It is impossible to say moreover what, if anj-, fixed quantity of 
knowledge in them is necessarj- for entrance on any career. There is therefore no 
public examination in them. The G subjects are indefinitelj- numerous. They include 
all those subjects proficiency in one or more of which is plainly necessary for entering the 
university, a to’chnical institution, or business?, or is recognized ns forming part of a 
good school education. Among them are the more specialized parts of elementary 
mathematics and science, algebra, geometrj-, physics, chemistry and botany: English 
history: classical, foreign and vernacular languages: commercial subjects, shorthand, 
tj-pewriting, book-keeping, commercial arithmetic, practice: and geograpliy, agriculture, 
music, needlework, dressmaking and lace-making. Since heads of colleges, officers of 
goveminent and others require precise information as to the progress made by a pupil 
who claims to have to some extent specialized in any of these subjects a public examina- 
tion is held in them. 

It is to be observed that the scheme makes no subject compulsory. The depart- 
ment expects schools to take up the A and B subjects and a school will not be allowed 
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rather than its concentration to a feverish degree prior to the matricniation examination 
of the old days — these features remain true of 1912, but in common with many other 
schools we take the opportunity of voicing the request, rising in chorus from school- 
masters throughout the presidency, that the principals of colleges and those who 
examine these certificates when appointments depend on the result of the scrutiny, give 
full weight to the school record and that the public examination result on the last page 
be not allowed to monopolise their attention. The school record is the result of a much 
more prolonged and thorough examination of the pupil, and if the school work is done 
carefully by competent masters and headmasters the estimate should be more reliable 
than that of the examining board. That such a statement should seem extravagant 
indicates a regrettable state of affairs.” 

Some may think that the examinational element has been too fully eli- 
minated. 

221. In the course of framing new regulations, the University of Allah- i^) Umied Pro- 
abad abolished the school final examination which (as stated above) it had held school 
as an alternative to the entrance; both examinations were absorbed into ccrlifi- 

matriculation. In connection with the Naini Tal eonference of 1907, a scheme exannna- 
of study was framed, the examination concluding which is conducted by the^^®^^- 
department of instruction in the United Provinces and accepted as qualify- 
ing for employment and by the university as admitting to its courses. It is 
thus described by Mr. Burrell, the fi-rst Registrar of the examination : — 

“ The plan of tbe examiuation consists of four compulsory subjects and eleven 
optional subjects, and in order to obtain a certificate candidates must pass in tbe four 
compulsory subjects, and one optional subject. Tbe compulsory subjects are English, 
mathematics, the history of India with the outline of the sj'stem of administration, 
geography, and a vernacular. The optional subjects are (1) one of the classical langnages 
— Sanslcrit, Arabic, Persian with Arabic, and Latin, (2) commerce, (3) physics and 
chemistry, (4) physiography, (5) a further course in mathematics including mechanics 
and trigonometry, (6) botany, (7) agriculture, (8) drawing, (9) manual training, (10) a 
modern European language, and (11) domestic science. The courses are in principle 
only model courses, and schools are at liberty to propose alternative courses of equal 
difficulty to suit their requirements. But in practice this liberty has not been exercised 
and the courses drawn up by the board have, except in one instance, been universally 
•adopted. 

New important features of the examination are the following: — Eirst, no particular 
text-hook is prescribed for English, headmasters being allowed to use with the sanction 
of the department books selected by themselves. The same is the case for the vernacular. 

But it is the dutj' of the Text-Book Committee to recommend books suitable for stud^’, 
and a separate list of such books is published annually for the guidance of headmasters 
in making their selection. Secondly, number and length of the written papers are 
reduced to a minimum. Thirdly, to make up for this, the written examination is supple- 
mented by an oral test in English- and a modern European language, and by practical 
tests in physics and chemistrj', commerce, further mathematics, and manual training. 

In the first year there were also oral tests in classical languages and the vernacular, but 
they were discontinued partly because they were considered less necessary, and partly 
because it was difficult to make satisfactory arrangements for them. Fourthly, the records 
of the work done during the course of preparation by the masters and boys are inspected 
at the school in situ by the oral and practical examiners, and the headmasters’ recom- 
mendations are also considered. The object is to make the examination as thorough and 
searching as possible and extend its influence over the regular work done in school. It 
will be observed that, although the co-operation of teachers is sought by taking their 
opinions of their pupils and the_ records of their work into consideration, the examinatiou, 
or.al and written,' occupies a primary position as the criterion for determining the merits 
of the candidates. In introducing a scheme of this kind from elsewhere, it was necessary 
to adapt it carefully to different conditions and there can be no doubt that the circum- 
stances of education in this country require that the centre of gravity shall reside in the 
examination. 

Central Examination Board . — The conduct of the examination is entrusted to a 
board of ten members, presided over by the director and including two representatives 
- of the university, one of the Thomason College, Boorkee, one of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, two officers of the department, and two non-official members appointed bv govern- 
ment, and the assistant director as secretary. The board meets ordinarily* twice a 
year and brings out the examination results. Its first meeting was held in April 1908 
and from that time it has been busily engaged in amending the provisional courses and 
building up the arrangements of the examination. Its proceedings require the con- 
firmation of government. 

The marhinertf of examination. — The actual niTangemcnts for the examination, 
which are in the hands of the assistant director who is c.r officio registrar, are some- 
what complicated and have had to be built up slowh' in the light of experience. In the 
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ctamin^tion was teW in January before the oral and practical 
ksts tl'it ihe exaroiners might look oier the written papers first It was found 
bowerer tint this an-angement unduly curtailed the period of preparation and would be 
unirorkable wUn tl e numbers increased I.exi year therefore the oral csammation was 
1 cl(l between December nnd March and t! e wntten examination postponed till Pebruarr 
. f anangements may be said to haye read ed tlieir final form It was decided 

to 1 old the oral cxnminalion between January nnd March and tl e written examination 
early in April A head ejammer is appointed f r cad subject and he is helped b\ 
assistant examiners In orfer to produce uniformity of standard careful instructions 
iave been drawn up for tl cit Midance The machintry of the examination js now 
complete at least in outline and will probably only re juire adjustment in detail 

Becords o} toorl —Great importanco is attached to the maintenance of records of 
school work aa evidence of steady and continuous preparation One of the greatest 
tlimcuitiea has been to put this matter on a sound basis The old tradition is to have two 
standards a daily routine ot luleha and an occasional incursion into pucca work 
or the purposes of display at inspcetioQ time an 1 the results were inaccuracy and 
sioveaJ ness Again the teaders lad a coastitotienal objection to correct wort and a 
singular lack of judgment in assigning marks The order of the day was to scratch 
along anyhow during the term and trust to cramming of the worst description just before 
the examination to pull the boys through The problem was to break an old tradition 
and start a new one At first the schools were left more or less at liberty to systematise 
their work on their own lines But experience showed that they required more direct 
guidance Certain rules and forms J ave therefore been prescribed by the department 
requiring masters to draw up syllabuses of their work to keep a diary of the work done 
in class aud to maintain a mark book showing the progress of their pupils They are 
also required to exact neat nnd carefully written work from the boys to correct it 
junctually and presene it for inspection 

The initiation of the scheme was attended with much difficulty and 
opposition The recognition of the examination by the university led to the 
closing of some raatncuhtion classes and an outcry that a blow was being 
timed at higher education To allay suspicion matriculation classes wher 
ever there was a demand were re opened— to the detriment of school work 
since provision bad to be made for two separate courses But this ariange 
merit ceased when opposition gave way to embarrassing popularity Eecog 
nition for the examination was sparinglj granted in 1010 eighteen schools 
were recognised and 325 candidates admitted in 3011 the numbers were 39 
and Wd m Z9I2 forty five and I t06 A dilemma was produced in 1905 by 
the issue of an order closing the lower ranks of government service t v U ‘dve 
holders of the leaving certificate the choicelay between recognising all scLools 
or inflicting hardship on pupils of the less efficient The operation of the 
oraer was postponed 

222 The school final examination in Bombay is a direct descendant of 
that instituted in 1880 As already staled its conduct ivas hmded over to 
the department in 1904 and certain changes have been made But it re 
mams a written exanumtiOQ with oral tests in English and the vernacular 
differing from the matriculation less in its method of test than m the sub 
jects of its course the sole pas port to government service at that stage of a 
candidate s career but not recognised by the university as the equivalent of 
matriculation The changes in the curriculum have already been noticed 
Two remarks in the report are significant The director is trying to arrange 
a scheme of science study with the university which will serve for both main 
culation and school final otherwise headmasters will have to make doubV 
arrangements if tb^ wish to prepare boys for both This is a warning 
against troubles that have been felt elsewhere and are always apt to occur 
mth a multiplicity of tests Again I think says Mr Prior the school 
final leaving certificate uould be much more %aluable if it contained a refer 
ence to the coys conduct for thf last two years and if the examiners had 
before them a record of his pro'wess in each suhiect during that period In 
1912 677 pupils passed this test a<»ainst 2 02o who matriculated 

223 The only province «itnated within the jurisdiction of the Calcutta 
Umversity which has attempted to establish a general school final preparing 
both for employment and for the university is Burma And the scheme h is 
fared ill filr Coveraton wntes 

Tie inWochon m 1810 of o higi sclool 6 m 1 esemimtioo kcU ty He Jerart 
meal lor aoglo ven.acuhr h.gl school popls a ao ere.t of eery coosideialle s s».r 
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cancc. Esseiitiallj' it represents _an effort to break away from tbe literary and academic 
traditions of tbe matriculation course and to substitute a test more consonant to the needs 
of ordinary school education and tbe requirements of practical life. Candidates are 
required to pass in four compulsory (English, arithmetic, vernacular and geography) 
and two optional subjects. The optionals ma 3 r be selected from a list including literary, 
scientific, commercial and practical subjects; oral and practical as well as written tests 
are required. The new examination in Burma has been severely handicapped in com- 
petition with its old-established rival, the matriculation, by the terms exacted by the 
Calcutta University as a condition of its recognition (a high school final candidate for 
entry to the university having to take not only harder but more papers than those 
required of a matriculate), by the requisition of a higher fee from candidates and by the 
unwillingness of some schools and teachers to brace themselves for the higher standard 
of test which it imposes. Schools und candidates moreover have been reluctant to 
specialize on one or other of these two examinations, and in many cases headmasters 
have sent in the same candidates for the two tests in one year. The net result has been, 
so far as subjects are concerned, to drag the high school final into the same grooves as the 
matriculation. On the other hand since January 1912 the high school final supersedes 
matriculation as a passport to government service, and negotiations have been entered 
into with the university'to procure a modification of the terms of recognition. Confidence 
too is slowly growing. In March 1912, 104 candidates entered (of whom forty-seven 
passed) from sixteen schools, as against eightj'-one entries with thirtj'-two passes from 
ten schools in March 1910. The percentage of passes compared with that of matricula- 
tion, in which in 1912, 134 candidates passed (many in class I) out of 1G4 entries, bears 
eloquent testimony to the difference of the two tests in respect of standard, testimon 5 ’^ 
which is enhanced by the fact that pupils who passed high in matriculation failed in the 
high school final. From an educational standpoint the competition between the two 
examinations is most undesirable. What is now wanted is the abolition of the matri- 
culation and the creation of a general school leaving test of an elastic character, adapt- 
able to the requirements of emploj'crs general^, j'et such as the universitj' could accept 
ns suitable for its own purposes.” 

224. The Central Provinces has a school final examination. It has not 
proved a success and is to be reconstructed. “ So long,” says Mr. Wright, 

“ as our curriculum is fettered by university requirements there is no hope of 
an examination that depends on these, whatever title is given to it, effecting 
any change or development in education.” 

225. The position may be summarised. While the inadequacy of a liter- C'ojzchjsfoji. 
ary and purely external examination has long been recognised, eaidy attempts 

to establish other kinds of tests were not successful — save in Bombay, where 
matriculation ceased to qualify for government employ. Within the last 
quinquennium, new systems have been framed in Madras and the United Pro- 
vinces. Both lay stress on school records. The former, while it involves 
examination, does not make the grant of a certificate conditional on the attain- 
ment of an}’^ standard in the examination. The latter depends partially on 
written and oral tests. Both are recognised by the local university as an 
equivalent to matriculation; but the one is, while the other is not, the sole 
qualification for government service of certain grades. The one appears to be 
open to pupils of all schools; aud has practically superseded the matriculation; 
the other is open onty to those of certain recognised schools ; and is making 
rapid headway. The only other province that has an effective system of 
school leaving tests is Bombay, where the scheme, thougli somewhat reorgan- 
ised, is generally that which has been long in force, it is examinational, is 
not recognised by the university and is regarded as the sole qualification for 
government employ at that stage. The jiractical difficulties of working an 
examination over a large area with a small agency are exhibited in the United 
Provinces scheme, where the oral precedes the written part of the test. In 
Burma and the Central Provinces the schemes have been a comparative failure. 

Save for special examinations, such as the B and C finals in Bengal, other ' 
provinces have not attempted any scheme. The matriculation is for the most 
part still the goal of the high school course, though its defects are realised. 

‘ The only remedy,” says the report from Eastern Bengal and Assam. “ is the 
institution of school final examinations and the abolition of the practice ot 
making the matriculation examination the gateway to the public services. The 
domination of the latter examination has exercised a most unwholesome effect 
on the character of the education imparted in high schools and no great 
improvement in their work can be expected until that domination has been 
removed.” 
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22G In .a notable passage of the last review Mr Orange observed tliat a 
return of 1903 showed that more than 16 000 Indians were employed in the 
public service on pay exceeding Ks 75 a month, and that the annual output of 
graduates had only once exceeded 2 000, many of whom entered private-em 
jiloy In 1911 12 the outturn of graduates was 2,742— a large advance But, 
in the past nine jears, the demand lias undoubtedly increased A point for 
consideration is the inequality of output m different parts of India As a 
result, there is a lack of qualified Indians in some provinces, and there is 
probably — at least in some walks of life — an excess in others Giving, hou- 
ever, to the comparatively restricted production, the increased demand aud 
the great rise in the standard of living in no part of India can Indians bf* 
readily found to take service on terms which were accepted by men of like 
qualification a few years ago ‘ The most striking feature,” said Mr Orange, 
about the numbere of graduates at the Indian universities is not the magni- 
tude of their total or any increase in it, but tlie very high proportion of wast 
age It takes 24 000 candidates at matriculation to secure 11,000 passes, it 
takes 7 000 candidates at the intermediate examination to secure 2,900 pas«es, 
and it takes 4 760 candidates for the B A degree to secure 1,900 passes ’ The 
disparity between candidates and passes is now less marked At matncula 
tion or equivalent tests 28 000 candidates piodiice over 10,000 passes, at the 
intermediate, out of 9,000 candidates oier 4,700 are successful, at the degree 
examination over 2,700 pass out of less th<an 5 000 That is to say, whereas 
formerly out of lOO candidates for matriculation 8 obtained the degree, now 
91 become B A *s or B Sc ’s 

227 Some of the reports suggest that the standard of matriculation has 
been lowered And it must be remembered that the school leaving certificate 
in Madras does not definitely depend on attaining an examination standard 
Unless hoivcver, the degree standard has also been lowered (a supposition 
which 13 not put forward m the reports — thougli it appears to be prophesied 
in the Bombay report) the figures last quoted would indicate an improvement 
in the candidates throughout the unnersity career But there are twq other 
ways of regarding the wastage problem — the percentages of pupils in all dif 
ferent kinds of schools and the percentages of those in different stages of 
secondary and collegiate education 

228 As regards the first of thc&e considerations, the following conipan 
eon between Japan and India is of interest — 

/bnv ihjj* ■iJ fAY -V Ar nJ a* 
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The figures must be regarded with caution— first, because the wide esten 
sion of elementary education in Japan reduces the percentages in other kinds 
of institutions, second, because the middle and high school in India contains 
a large number of pupils in the pnmaty stages But these two conditions do 
not affect the principal point of contrast in Japan only 2 6 per cent of the 
bchool population proceed to a literary course, while nearly 5 per cent proceed 
to technical or specialised courses , in India the answering percentages are 12 4 
and 0 5 The conclusions are that the percentage of those in India who study 
beyond the primary stages is comparatively high, and that these seek almost 
cxclusnely a literary education and professional employment 
a population of 51 591,361 has 7,659 students in its universities and 289,902 
pupils in its technical spools British India 

255,368,553 has 30 284 students in its universities and only 12 004 pupUs m 
its technical schools , ,, r t . , 

229 Secondly if we re^rd stages, it is a most remarkable fact that out 
of every five pupils m India who complete the upper primary stage, no Jess 
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tlian four proceed to a secondary school. A recent report lias shown that in 
England one pupil in twenty-two who leave a public elementary school pro- 
ceeds to a public secondary school.^ The comparison is defective, because in 
India the figures include those who read in primary stages of secondary schools 
and also because a vast number of pupils never rise above the lower primary 
stage. Nevertheless, the figures are impressive and show the ease with which, 
in India, the primary pupil transfers himself to higher courses. Bi.t, when 
we come to regard the numbers reading in secondary stages, the comparisons 
they offer, and the paucity of those who come through to a successful issue, 
the tale unfolded is very different. There are 263,3461 pupils in the middle 
stage, 139,151 in the high. The full secondary course occupies some six years. 

If we divide each number by three, we find that about 88,000 is the probable 
number in each middle class, 46,000 in each high class. There are also 36,000 
students in the universities, that is, since the college course is of four years, 
each class averages 9,000 students. The numbers in the lower classes in each 
stage sometimes (especially in the collegiate stage) exceed those in the higher. 

This is not always the case, however, and, as a rough calculation, -we may 
regard the numbers just given as indicating the annual admissions to various 
standards. In other words, about one-tenth of those who enter a secondary 
school go on to college. The number of those who matriculated (or passed 
equivalent tests) in 1911-12 was 16,351; the number of those who 
graduated was 2,742. Accordingly less than one-fifth of those admitted to 
secondary courses passed the examination that concludes the school course, 
while about one in every thirty-two succeeded in obtaining a degree. Even 
were the examination tests of extreme difficulty, so large a wastage could not 
1)0 so explained. And the figures show that the percentace of those who pass 
examinations to candidates is on the increase. The inference is inevitable 
that large numbers of pupils enter the secondary classes, especially those of 
the middle stage, who have no intention of persevering to the conclusion of the 
course or the attainment of a standard in English which will be of practical 
value to them. The loss of energy entailed upon such pupils and their 
teachers is considerable. It may be urged against this calculation that it con- 
fuses the school with the college course. This argument would be cogent if 
the school course led in any substantial degree to other avenues of life or 
education than the university. But the majority of those who matriculate 
enter college — even if the conventional figure of 9,000 such entrants be 
regarded as correct. As a matter of fact the number of students in the first 
3 mar class of colleges is probably much greater; the number of those who com- 
pleted the second year and appeared in the intermediate of 1912 was 9,000. 

Thus, for those who complete the school course, the university offers the natu- 
ral continuation; and, of those who enter the university, not one in three 
manages to graduate. 

230. The whole subject is one which demands close consideral ion. In ihe Conclusion. 
first place, it is obvious that large numbers of pupils are entering English 
schools (often of a very inferior type) whose pccuniaiy conditions or mental 
calibre will not carry them on to the conclusion even of the school course. 

Their time is mainly occupied in learning a foreign language up to a standard 
which can he of little or no value to them, while" mental development and tlm 
gathering in of information which would be possible for them in a place of 
vernacular instruction are checked and superseded by a short-lived attempt 
to master a difficult tongue. Secondlv, tlie avenue of education which is 
selected is narrow and monotonous. The great majority of pupils crowd into 
the literary courses with a view to entering professions.' The number of those 
who bifurcate into technical or other specialised studies is small. The result is 
that thci-c is little or no free plav for those whose intellectual characteristics 
are not fitted for the high school or university course. The institutions which 
impart this kind of education suffer from overcrowding and the admission of 
pupils whose slender capacity is bound to react adversely upon others, Avhile 
the rush into examinations necessitates wooden (and lifeless) sv.stems of 
Ic-sting. 

* of tlio of Ivliirtuon for <110 ^cnr 1011-12. 11. 
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OHAPTEE YIII. 

PRIMAEY EDIJOATION. 


I. — General. 

231. Primary education, as defined by the Indian Education Commission Definition . 
of 1882, is the instruction of the masses through the vernacular in such sub- 
jects as will best fit them for their position in life. It is mainly carried out 

in vernacular primary schools. In Bombay and generally in the Central Pro- 
vinces the same kind of school that educates the boy whose instruction will 
cease with the primary stage educates those also who will proceed to second- 
ary schools. In Burma, too, the primary departments of secondary schools 
are sometimes held in separate buildings and ranked as primary schools; 

English is taught in them. There are a few other exceptional cases where 
English is taught in primary schools, as for instance in Madras where it is 
an optional subject. In the main, however, the definition holds good; and all 
these institutions are included in the figures of this chapter. Where neces- 
sary for purposes of calculation, primary sections of secondary schools are 
also included. In the section on literacy, the figures of girls’ schools are taken 
into consideration. For the rest, the chapter deals with primary schools for 
boys, Indian and European. 

232. The general organisation of schools has already been described nxid. Organisation. 
sho'wn in diagram form in the preceding chapter. Ordinarily speaking, there 

are two infant classes, followed by two or three standards ; these constitute 
what is called, in some provinces, a lower primarj’’ school or the lower primary 
section. Some schools have two higher classes and are generally known as 
upper primary schools. The addition of yet a further two classes consti- 
tutes a vernacular middle school. As this kind of school is really the last link 
in the chain of vernacular education, it is classed for purposes of description 
and statistics as primary and is dealt with in the present chapter. Middle 
vernacular schools are unknown — or rather not so named — in Madras and 
Bombay; they are classed as elementary or primary schools in those provinces. 

233. Primary schools are managed either by local bodies or by private Management. 
agency. In either case, however, the local authority (for the most part the 

district and local boards) is often entrusted with the control and the finance 
of this most important branch of education. Here the grant-in-aid system 
has admitted^ disappointed anticipation. But it is largely retained — for 
the most part in the Bengals, Madras and Burma, and to some extent in Bom- 
bay, the United Provinces, the Punjab and the Central Provinces, where, 
however, the board school system prevails. The reasons for this difference 
are partly financial, partly historical. Where the tradition of education 
existed and schools were numerous, the state or the local authority could not 
undertake the support of all institutions and contented itself with the grant 
of a small subsidy to persons who established or maintained schools. Where 
these conditions did not exist, the local bodies themselves founded schools — 
generally of a markedly superior type to the privately managed institution. 

Secondly, the system of grant-in-aid has taken root vdiere the indigenous 
school abounded or was discovered capable of development. This statement, 
however, mUvSt be received with some caution. On the one hand, we have the 
successful utilisation of the mulla school in Sind; on the other, many of the 
so-called fathsJialas of Bengal are not of the indigenous type at all or of any 
antiquity, but simply venture schools set up bj"^ men who wish to derive a com- 
petence from teaching. Accordingly some areas are covered with a network 
of small aided schools, often ill-found and poorlv staffed ; others possess board 
schools in central villages with their own buildings and teachers on assured 
pay ; others again exhibit a mixture of both systems. Burma is, as so often, 

. exceptional. There are no district boards in that province. Cess schools. 
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— Progress tn the quinquennium 

234 In the qmnqnenninin 1897—1802 there nas an actual decrease in 
jirimary schools and pupils In the quinquennium 1902—1007 there was an 
increase oi 10 721 piililic -choob and of 621,539 pupils in them This in 
crease was acscnl)cd by Mr Orange as the largest, botli as regards schools 
ami pupils which was recoideil as having taken place m a similar period 
IJiiring the period under review the increase in schools was less rapid than 
in that preceding and amounted to 7,745 But the increase of 891 980 pupils 
far hxeceded previous records 

Just as in the case of secondary education it is necessarj' to exclude 
those studying in primary departments of secondary institutions so, m the 
case of primary education, the full number of pupils must be calculated on 
the numb'T in primary schools and in primary departments of schools of 
higlicr status The result is shown as follows — 
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Pnm rv scIkoK ha\i increased during the quinquennium from 102 947 to 
110 692 and the pupils in them from 3630 668 lo 4 522 648, or by 7 5 and 
24 6 p-^r cent To these ‘•hould be added (as explained in section XII) tlie 
pu{ ils in B{ eci il schools and in private schools of an element iry character 
These number 470 669, and the total of boys reading in such schools 
thus cornea to 4 993 317 Details of the figures are given m supplemental 
tables 96 and follouing These deal with primary scliools only — save where 
pupils in primary departments of secondary schools are specially n entioned 
?nd the ‘■ame lemarks apply to the figures embodied in the present chapter 
235 Tliere is one primary school for every 5 3 towns or villages in Britisb 
India varjing from one for every 22 in Madras to one for eiery 34 2 in the 
Central Provinces This however is no sure entenon of the distribution of 
schools since villiges differ in point of organisation size and distance from 
one another In Bengal for instance, where schools are irost thiclly scat 
tered the number of villages served by a single institution is almost double 
what it IS in Madras A safer euide is the number of square miles which 
fo to each school This is 10 2 for all India as against 10 9 in 1907 In 
Ben^ml a school serves, 3 4 square miles Madras and Eastern Bengal and 
Assam (the last not\ ithstandmg considerable waste tracts of gras= and 
limgle) fall into the same class with 5 9 and 6 3 square miles respectnely 
In the next cla^s come Bombax the United Proiinces and Coorg ranging 
from over 11 to n''arly 20 square miles per scliool In no other province is 
theiD school for -an area less than 28 square miles and in Biiriya and the 
■N^orth We^t rrontier ProMD"© the figure rwes to 48 4 and 50 7 Hem auain 
1 owever am conclusions that iwe drawn mi st be modified by three considera 

t,oTis ^the densitv of the population, the size of the schools and the uniformity 

of their distribution The number of souls per square mile lanes from 52 
in Burma to 440 in the United ProMnees The number of pupils con 
tamed in a school vanes from 31 in Bengal to 75 in the Central Provinces 
are schools always equabh parcelled out tracts inhabited by the hicher 
castes are coTretuves over thickly schooled to the detriment of other areas 
there are miles of forest and barren hill sparsely populated b’ aboriginals m 
-mall and widely scattered hamlets avhere. even if schools were established 
r-cli coliM draw on)} a bare baadM of precanoos attendant^ 
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justif) tlicir existence and Avhen the boarda came te scrutniizc the results 
obtained it \\ as inevitable that many of these should be closed Moreover in 
many cases tlie eagerness for expansion had thrust aside financial foresight 
nd ivlicn lioards came to review their commitments they found themselves 
taced with tlic necessity of nt^lecting other services in their charge if they 
attempted to maintain efficiently their now educational enterprises His 
Honour has no widi to prejudge an enquiry i Inch has not yet concluded but 
1 c finds in the recent history of primary education a strong pnwio facte 
corrol oration of lus belief that unless the enthusiasm for education is 
balanced by the clearest provision for its financial requirements the result 
IS bound to be ineffective and disappointing Haste in spending our grants 
i-i not nece'tsarily true service to the cause 

The other province whose figures demand comment is Hurma where the 
increase is small Mr Covernton remarks that reductions in grants and bad 
reasons have weeded out the weakest nublic schools and he surmises that 
i f the pupils have been relegated to unregistered institutions It is to lie re 
1 icmherea that in Burma the unregistered monastic scliools cdi cate consider 
ihly more than half the pupils lliat their figures (which probably do not 
icprcsent the ful) number of pupils) are not shown m the table abo%e that 
the percentage of literaq is higher than in other provinces and that the 
1 largin for increase is consequently smaller 

Percentage of 233 The percentages to those of a school going age who are reading 
loifscfl first in pnmaiy schools second in these and the pnmar} classes of secondary 

■school ‘'■chools arc shoivn below — 
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Bombay Eastern Bengal and Assam Madras and Bengal show the largest 
numbers under elementary instruction In Burma where education is wide 
bpr^ad tlio numler of unrecOj,niscd schools marks the true coi dition of 
things In Bombay where secondary schools have no primary classes the 
diffcTeiice between the columns is insignificant 

239 A special «=ectioD will be devot^ to management And it is only 
uee>,ssary to give here the classification of schools and pupils for India 
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.Mnliannimdaii'^ is nolicoalik'. 

251. It i.s important toamsidor the relative munber of pnpil.s in liie three 7)/.s7 nVaz/foa in 
divisions of t!ie primary stnite. 'I'iiis is shown for provinee.s in the supple- 
mental table no. lO.'i. and is e.denlated on the nnmber.s both in primary 
sebools and in the primary slayes of .sta-ondary sehools. 'I'hey are yiven 
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Sinee 1007, tlie nnmlHT in the hiyhc.st staye ha.s increased by 2r» 2 per 
cent., that in the second stage by 10 per cent., and that in the lowc.st by 05-2 
per cent. 'I'he large increase among the infants is inovitaiile whore there is a 
large increase in the total of pupils. But it is .satisfactory to find that the 
increases in the two higdier .stage.s taken together have been proportionately 
greater. 

242. The subject of the la.st paragraph lias to bo regarded in another /b/pjYs in /7/c 
light — the length of time for which children remain at school. This hn^ upper ^rmari/ 
considerable bearing upon the cpie.stion a.s to how far the jiopulation of any stage. 
province i.s touched by education; for the miml)er.s actually at school arc 
affected by the duration of school life. A very rough guide to the length of 
school life in different, ])rovinces is shown b}' the proj)ortion of ])upils in the 
upjDcr primary stage to the total in primary .stages. 
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PR0GRE8S OF EDUCATION' IN INDIA 


il/unicipa2 

scAoots 


Schools m 
Bombay and 
Calcutta 


{iro[iortiori3 la winch the district boards and the government bear the expenditure on 
priniarj" schools have hceo reroreed since the last quin<]uennt'il review, and that the 
district board funds intended for the support of pnmjiy schools are growing inadequate 
for tbo purpose ' 

As regards tlie distribution of provincial funds among boards, the method 
adopted m Eastern Bengal and Assam has already been described The 
following passage from the Punjab report is of interest on this subject — 

“ An important step forward was taken in 1010 11 by the introduction of a sjstem 
of proportioning the grants made to district boards for the extension of primary educa 
tion on the basis of teachers’ salaries Ihe imperial and provinciil grants had hitherto 
been distributed on rough and rend] methods, lump sums being Landed over to the 
hoards according to an estimate of their proliable requirements but without any 
guarantee tint pajincnts on the same scale nould continue The system now in force 
miy I e hneflv explained GoTcrnment undertakes to defray two thirds of the salary. of 
eiorv qualified teacher in a vcmaciilir school, jtlus all contributions made by the boards 
to teachers’ provident funds and half the cost of school repairs The condition attached 
IS tint 1 teacher for whom a salary grant is chimed should be in receipt of a minimum 
salary of Es 16 if a liead teacher, and Rs 12 if an assistant In addition special 
ao? svsdie Asr Asneitrard districts, and eraais ire also given /or capital 
expenditure on huildinga As the amall amount needed for school contiugencies can be 
met from the fees levied the net cost to the boards of maintaining each vernacular school 
IS approximately one third of the pa\ of the teacher or teachers employed, and less in 
backward districts Should larger Hulisidies be siuctioned from imperial funds without 
a corresponding expansion of the income of the local bodies, n raising of the rate of 
grant will Jilouhtless be considered, but on the presumption that part of the cost of 
pniuaTj education has to be met from local taxation the proportion recently sanctioned 
‘wiCs not anpear to be an illiberal nrrangeiueni for the Ioc.il bodies concerned, it has at 
‘»iy rate tuo advantage of substituting a system resembling that adopted m Furopean 
countries for a more or less hapha^aixrdtstnbulion of bounties, and enable* the hoard* 
to fo^ast their income and expenditure ” 

^6 A «ord must be added about schools maintained or aided by mum* 
cipah^os Theae are included m the returns along with district and local 
board^hools, but a distinction is made between the funds contributed by 
these t>Ovkind 3 of bodies Tho income of mumcipalities ibrongbout India is 
Rs 7,49^^941*. the amount wtpended on schools and colleges 13 Rs 80,88,283 
4 1 perVent The amount of literacy in cities far exceeds that in rural 
areas Butxhe condition of privately managed schools m municipal areas is 
often very la^ior, the teacliers are lU trained (frequently too old to be 
trained) andnijccommodatioii 13 a difficult problem where unsuitable rooms 
have to be'hirea^t a high pne^ 

287 The urcector of the Central Division writes of Bombay city — 

‘ As regards Bo\hay, the prominent feature of the quinquennium was the adjust 
ment of certain charge^etween th% government and the Bombay municipality, whereby 
the Bombay corporatioaVas relieve of all expense* on account of the city of Bombay 
police ond in place thereof^ undertook certain medical educational and other expenses, 
till then devolving upon gijyernmcnt By virtue of this arrangement the entire 
management of primary ednex^n np^r rests with the corpoi'ation, which is wholly respon 
sible for it in the city FromVe year 190S a general lYth standard examination la 
held at different centres in which maaicipal schools and all aided schools, with a few 
exceptions join ” \ 

Mr Prior remarks that thit^cbange has made little difference, the cor 
poration has always paid its educahonal servants liberally and treated them 
considerately tiiough it appears to reWin lethargic about the housing of its 
schools Mr Prothero givM a somewhat dismal account of the state of affairs 
in Calcutta In 1911 12 the Oalcutw coloration spent Rs 34 688 on educa 
tion, but of this, Rs 7,694 went on seconnW schools, Rs 11,756 on special 
schools Rs 2 923 on objects of indirect exp^iture, and only Rs 12,315 on 
primarj schools for girls and boys ‘ During the quinquennium under revmw 
the attention of the chairman of the corporation was drawn to the fact that 
the municipality was spending over Rs 4,000 of the Rs 20 000 given annually 
in capitation grants to primary- schools on schools which the department would 
not aid because they taught English or were guilty of other breaches of 
cfepartiuenfaf rufes It was a?so ftroagfit to bis notice that exemptions from 
rates, amounting to another R% 20,000 1 vear, were injudiciously gi ien, an d 

• Including figures for ISlO-ll in tl,* ense of -ttio Bginbay Presidency frop vhKh later figures 
when this renew 'aniler preparatiea 
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that in some cases high schools enjoy this privilege illegally.” A committee 
met in 1910, when it was decided, among other things, that the grants to 
schools should in future be distributed in consultation with the department. 

In 1909-10 it had been proposed to open at the expense of the corporation 
thirty schools for Indian boys and girls, with industrial annexes. Nothing 
has come of this scheme, “ and generally,” adds the report, “ the amount spent 
for primary' education still falls far short of what might reasonably be 
expected from the municipality of the first city in India.” 

V. — Systems of gront-in-aid. 

268. In the board school the teacher is a board servant. His pay is iixed Difference he- 
— generally by qualifications, length of service and success. Other expenses ia-eo! board 
are also met by the board, sometimes also from fees. In Assam, however, n and aided 
system still prevails in board schools, approximating to that generally fol- schools. 
lowed in aided schools. The pay of a teacher is partly fixed — ^Rs. 8 a month 

if he is certificated, Es. 5 if he is uncertificated, but with some concession in 
view of ordinary examinations passed — and partly dependent on a capitation 
grant graded according to the stages in which the pupils are reading. 

269. Privately managed schools still form the commonest type in India.^ Sysle?ns of aid. 
and the method whereby they are aided must be described. It is not necessary 

to enter into this subject with the minuteness displayed in the fifth quinquen- 
nial review. Full treatment was then required owing to the recent abolition 
of the results grant system and the reconstruction in every province of code 
rules which that abolition entailed. The systems then evolved stand almost 
unchanged to-day — bewildering, as Mr. Orange described them, in their 
manifold variety. Only their salient features are indicated here. A synopsis 
of the rules is to be found in appendix X'\H. The grant is sometimes paid 
from provincial, sometimes from board funds. In Bombay, Burma and the 
Central Provinces it is paid by government.* In Bengal and Eastern Bengal 
and Assam it is paid by the board. In Madras, the United Provinces and the 
Punjab! it is paid sometimes by the one, sometimes by the other; in Madras 
the payment is now almost entirely direct from provincial funds. The 
authority which supplies the funds has the principal voice in deciding their 
distribution and the rules whereby subsidy is earned. But the rules framed 
under the Local Self-Government Acts and the inspecting officer serve to 
introduce a certain uniformity into the operations of the different boards in 
each province. 

*270. As in secondary, so in primary schools, the methods of assessing 
annual grant are based on different principles which, however, frequently 
overlap. The amount of private resources, the qualifications of the teachers, 
the extent to which the prescribed curriculum is followed, attendance, the 
numbers in different classes, and general efficiency — all these, in varying 
combinations and with different values, are determining factors. The .sys- 
tems may be ranged in order according to tlie extent to wliich they permit of 
fluidity in assessment. 

The sy.":lem is Hint of Madras, which give.s Its. 3G 0 veor for eiicli te.-icher 

ill eiiiployinoiit and eiglit anims a year for caeli pupil in attendance. Even liere, the 
ainonnl may ho enhanced or deereased hv jier cent, on the reconimcndalion of the 
inspecting oflicer, and further increased !iy tlie director. Next come those .systems in 
which the grant depends jirimarily upon the income and the expenditure, hut mav he 
modified on otlicr considemtions. This .sy,>.tem jircvails in Homhay and tlie Ceiitral 
Provinces, where tlie subsidy may not exceed one-half the local income or one-third the 
exjicnditurc. In flic former jirovincc the rule is mitigated hy special terms for v,-].ofds 
recently started and for those which deteriorate owing to no fault of their own. In the 
latter, the administration or tlie director may .sanction an .additional grant of one-third; 
and the amount is also determined hy the condition of the school under varion*. heads. 

In hath provinces, the grant thus calculated is continued as ;i fixed gr.int suhjcct to 
gencKil maintenance of standard. The United Prnrinres has a .system of fixed grants, 
which differs acconling as the money is jirovided hy government or hv the hoards. The 
se-c.illed primary English school is aided hy government and may’ receive I?s. a 

* to ci-tein jinrls of tin' Cvntrat rmric.ocs acd especially in Uerar staall Ify.sl leiioo's art. aha 
nui.-ci !>> t!i.-> ilistn'f! nail mnr.irpal coiinril'. 

t In the Utiniah now entirely from Itxvil fiintls. 
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j e-ir fixed, nn attcndiDce grant of lU 2 or Be J 8-0 ■, year for each puml m averaRe 
nltondanco according to the etindarf m which he reids, and a epeml iJnl not exeei 
ing one filth the silary of each trained teacher in the upper primal eectjon The 
ordinary .crnacuhr Bchwl is aided by the board and receive^ ,f it fulfils the necessaiy 
conditions, from Rs 4 to Ra 0 a month Where the number of pupils has exceeded 
2o during the previous year, one rupee extra is given, if there is only one teacher Rs 3 
for C 1 C 1 assistant if his presence « required In Auam upper pnmary schools are 
nidM, Wr primarj are, save in the hills, hoard institutions In an upper primary 
school there must be a local conlnboUoa apart from fees and the grant mar not exceed 
five times (or, where education is m demand, two and a half times) this amount The 
grant 13 partly fixed partly dependent on the number of pupils enrolled in each class 
(as IS the case with hoard schools m that area) While tlie Assam rules apidy strict 
conditions to upper primary schools, the system of aiding lower primary schools in the 
hills of that area is very different and will be presently described Grants in the 
i ««;a6 are assessed on attendance (modified fay classification and general condition) and 
on staff The blwk gmnt is a capitation for each pupil— Rs 2 a year in the lower 
primary and Rs 4 in the upper prianry department Grants to indigenous or clement 
ary schools are made under separate rules but the rates ore approximately 
we same The staff grant is one third of the salary of certificated teachers and monitors 
Of the remaining provinces it may be said generally that the grant is calculated with 
referesce to tie conditian ot tie scJvyJ In the two Sengalt, subject to certain general 
requirements a school may receive avhhsistcnce allowance paid quarterly and a deferred 
allowance paid at the beginning of the next financial year The amounts are often 
calculated on a test-card system prescribed by certain boards, under which marks are 
assigned for the proficiency of thescfauol in point of buildings, staff, attendance, mstruc 
tion, etc This method has now been made tnoie generally applicable by the publica 
tion of model rules Too often, the amount is determined by what the restricted funds 
of the board can find for distribution among a host of institutions the subsistence allow 
aucc may range from Re 1 8 0 to Re 9 a quarter, the deferred allowance from Es 12 to 
Rs d6 a jeat Ifurma offers alternative systems of grant opphcable to the class of 
schools known as A schools (which form (he great majority| It retains a results 
grint system where the subsidy depends oa examination, but is capable of enhance- 
ment la special cases Such a method of assessment was considered peculiarly suitable 
to Burma As an alternative a fixed grant may be given e&lculatea on the average o! 
the results of three years with an increase of 10 per cent for schools of growing efficiency 
llus grant remains dependent on the result of annual inspection Or, again salary 
grants maj be given ' D ” schools (which are of inferior status) receive an attendance 
grant of Rs 2 a year per pupil, limited (o Rs and a grant of Rs 3 for each month 
during which the attendance ts certified as properly recorded Lastly it remains to 
notice the primary schools in the hills of Ajjam Ibese schools are largely managed 
by mission bodies and aided by government, which gives to the mission a lump sum 
per annum without asking how it is dutnbuted among the schools the checks being 
inspection and a periodical statement of accounts The condition of these hill schools 
was found during the quinquennium to be defective, the larger missions were persuad^ 
to accept a partial distribution by capitation varying from class to class It should 
be mentioned that these missions generally spend large sums on the maintenance of 
their schools — much in excess of the grant 


Two tendencies may be discerned among these various methods First, 
though the results system has been abolish^, save in Burma, tbfe general 
efficiency of the school la always a determining factor This characteristic 
approaches nearest to the old system when it takes the shape of capitation 
rates graded for different classes But the capitation system does not involve 
the substitution of examination for inspection and it fixes a wholesome re 
sponsibihty on the teacher who makes the promotions, but suffers if his pro 
motions are obviously improper Second, grants tend to become fixed and 
liable to reduction increase or suspension eta the result of general inspection 


271 The rules applicable to ordinary schools generally admit of some 
relaxation or modification m the case of indigenous institutions night schools, 
and other kinds of institutions which require special fostering Thus, Bom 
bay gives Rs 2 for each boy m attendance at an indigenous school tiH its 
stability IS assured, and Re 1 per pupil m night schools The United Pro 
Vinces code allows a grant from Rs 6 to Rs 10 a quarter m indigenous schtwls 
In the Puniab these institutions receive special capitation rates Bombay 
also offers a grant not exceeding Rs 15 a j^ar for the purchase of slates and 
books in such schools 

272 It IS not essential to enter into details of building and equipment 
Plants The former are generally limited to one third or a half of the total 
ojst But there are exceptiMis, and details will be found in appendix XVI 
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VI. — Teachers. 

273. Ill 1902 there were 106,000 teachers in primary schools — that is, one Numher of 
teacher for every 26 pupils. There arc no certain figures for 1907 ; but, at teachers. 
tlie same rate, there would have been about 140,000 teachers. In 1912 there 

were 171,359 teachers in primaiy schools — ^that is, one teacher for every 29 
pupils. 

274. Of these teachers, 42,554, or one-fourth, have received training. In Qualifications. 
board schools something less than lialf are trained, in aided schools less than 
one-sixth, in unaided schools less than one-twelfth. (These figures are for 

boys’ and girls’ schools, for masters and mistresses.) As regards qualifica- 
tions in different provinces. Sir A. Bourne sa 3 ’^s of Madras : — 

“ The qualifications of the teachers show a considerable advance during the quin- 
quennium. The number of those without any qualifications fluctuated somewhat, but 
was the same in the first and fourth years. The number of those with professional 
certificates increased by 4G per cent., and with general educational certificates by 29. 

Professional certificates are now of two kinds. Tlicy arc either probationary certificates 
granted on the result of a written examination at the end of the training school course 
or final certificates granted to teachers who have satisfied a board as to their professional 
skill at the end of a probation ordinarily of from one and a half to three years. The 
grant of certificates of approved service has been discontinued for many jmars, so that 
the number of teachers holding them is now inconsiderable. The department recognises 
also a class of teachers of proved abilit}', though untrained and not formally certificated. 

Teachers of both these classes apiiear in the tables "as without professional certificates. 

The jirofessional certificates are of two grades, secondary and elementary, but the 
demand for teachers of the secondary grade for secondarj’' schools leaves very few of them 
for elementary schools and these are mostlj’ emplo 3 ’ed as headmasters in the model 
schools of training institutions and in municipal board schools.” 

The circle reports in Bombay (save that from Kathiawar) give good 
accounts of the increase in those who are trained or have at least passed some 
qualifying examination; and this is generally attributed to the more liberal 
scale of pay. Teachers in British districts are more numerous, better quali- 
fied and better paid than ever before. The “ face-value ” of a first year training 
certificate is Rs. 12 initial pay, that of a second year certificate is Rs. 15 ; the 
maximum pay for which the holder of a third year certificate is eligible is 
Rs. 25. As already stated, these cannot ordinarily be given. Mr. Prior says, 

I do not myself see that it will ever be necessary to make full provision up 
to the maxima offered in the vernacular masters’ codes, as, if ail could look 
forward to regular increments whether their work were good, bad or indiffer- 
ent, every incentive to steady conscientious work would be removed.” In the 
Bengals, where pay is low and the training schools are indifferent, the condi- 
tion of affairs is worse than elsewhere. Things are slowly improving; but 
one fears that the training given by instructors who themselves draw only 
_ Rs. 18 cannot be of great value — a case of the blind leading the blind ; while 
the proportion of teachers who possess no educational qualifications whatever 
is appalling. “ The total number of teachers,” says Mr. Prothero, “ employed 
in primary schools for Indian boys and girls at the end of 1911-12 was 43,776. 

Of these 5,017 or 11-4 per cent, are returned as ‘ trained,’ whilst 9,707 or 22T 
per cent, are returned as having no special qualifications. The remainder 
66-5 of the total are returned as possessing ‘ other qualifications.’ The ‘ other 
qualifications ’ are practically confined to the certificates of the former school- 
examinations (middle English, middle vernacular, upper and lower primary). 

In 1911-12, a little less than 29,000 employed and returned as possessing 
‘ other qualifications ’ had passed the lower primaiw examination only; and 
seeing that, under this head are included not only all the school examinations 
referred to above, but also the Sanskrit title and madrassa central examina- 
tions and ‘ other examinations,’ the conclusion that practically all the 9,707 
teachers, who are returned as possessing no special qualifications, have not 
read up to the lower primary standard seems inevitable.” This 'is not a 
bright picture, but it is brighter than that of five years ago. Trained teach- 
ers have increased by 2,816; those who possess no qualifications have fallen 
by 2,617. The proportion of those who have only passed the lower primary 
examination is 52 instead of '60 per cent. It is observed that the main pro- 
blem to be solved is “ how to increase the primary school teachers’ pa,v suffi- 
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ciently to attract a better class of teachers, who will have their hearts in the 
work, and to prevent the leakage from the guru training schools” In the 
Bengal districts of Caslern Bengal and A'isam, things are no better, and the 
percentage of trained teachers is actually slightly lower than in Bengal itself 
(11 per cent against 114} But the inclusion of Assam substan^ally in- 
creases the percentage Great improvement is reported from the Untied Pro 
Vinces , not only are trained teachers being supplied in greater numbers, but 
the t^pe of man who presents bim'self for training is better qualified than was 
originally contemplated, and possessors of vernacular final certificates are 
obtainable even for aided schools. The Punjab leads the way in the m&tter 
of qualifications with 42 per cent of its teachers trained The North 
FronUer Province is close tehind with 40 per cent But, even in the Punjab, 
w e are told the increase in the number of trained teachers has not kept pace 
with tlie increase of schools Burma is ill supplied with trained teachers , 
perhaps the utilisation of monastic schools acts as a hindrance In the 
Central Provinces somewhat less than one third of the teachers are trained, 
but steps are being taken which, it is hoped, will work a solid improvement 

275 The average pay of a piimary school teacbei throughout India can 
not be calculated with accuracy But (still taking the figures tor boys and 
girls schools together) the total direct cost ol primary education, divided by 
the number oi teachers, wotks out to a little less than its 10 a month Ihe 
figure in a board school is about Its 14 a month, in an aided school about Rs B, 
in an unaided school a little over Jis 4J in order to rectify the figures, iees 
collected in board schools have been dMucied (in those provinces where the 
teacher la nut allowed to keep them) in the figures given here and in para 
graph 2Bd xiie result cannot of course be taken as accurately indicating the 
aveiage pay, something must be deducted lor contingencies, on the other 
hand, the private teacher otten receives gifts of gram and perhaps a free 
house — ^perquisites which do not show in the returns 'iakmg these points 
into consideration, u may be said that the monthly wnolurnents of primary 
iGachcr» do not e.xcecd the amounts shown above, the sum which must be 
deducted tor contingencies being largest in the case of a board school, and 
practically ml ift that ot an unaided school The pay of a board school 
teacher is ordinarily composed of a regular salary paid by the board But, 
wlie-e bo*vrd sUioois are lew and aided schools are many, the system of pay 
meat m tlie former so far approximates to the latter that tlie teacher is allowed 
to leUiiu fees Ihis is the case in elementary schools of Madras and Eastern 
Bengal In Assam, too, ices may be retained up to a certain aojoant, hut, as 
primary education is there fiee, this is of Iittie moment In the Central l^io 
Vinces the fees are utilised by the school comroittee In other kinds of schools 
the teacher s emolument depends on the fees he can collect, the grant he can 
earir (see paragraph 270) and such presents and privileges as the villagers 
provide It is the existence of this last uoreturaed source of income that 
explains the otherwise incredibly low earnings of the unaided teacher 

276 The reports indicate that pay — at least in board schools — has gene- 
rally risen There has been a tendency to adopt a minimum rate In Hladras 
this minimum is Rs 8 , but in elanentary schools fees are retained and a capi 
tatjon grant is given, averaging Rs 2 in Bombay Rs 9 has been fixed as the 
mmiraum for assistants, save in Sind where it is Rs 10, Rs 15 is the moxi 
mum Rs 12 and Rs 11 respectively are the minima for trained and untrained 
headmasters Certificates of training also bear certain face values, which, 
however cannot ordinaiily be given To effect these improvements a grant of 

nearly three lakhs recuinng was made during the period The pay of a 
trained headmaster in a local board school of Bombay appears to average over 
Rs 18 in a municipal school over Rs 26 The Bengal report giv^ some csti 
mates, of the pay of primary teachers, in the case of smiows imder private 
imnagcment it vanes from Rs 6 2 to Rs 7 5, but is under Rs 6 in six divi 
sion» Here, where private management is the rule, payment in kind (not 
shown in returns) is probably more prevalent than elsewhere One ot tlie 
inspectors asserts that a considerable portion of the guru s income is dcrivea 
fiom this source In the United Provinces, as in Madras, the mimmum has 
been fixed at Rs 8— which remarks Mr de la Fosse cannot be called an extra 
vagantly high salary, but is far more than a large number of teachers were 
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receiving in 1907. In the Punjab the minimum initial pay is Rs. 15 in the 
case of a headmaster and Rs. 12 in that of an assistant. Compared with 
these rates, the incomes earned in Burma are high — in government vernacuJar 
schools the paj’’ ranges from Rs. 20 tb Rs. 80; and in aided schools (which 
form the great majority) the fee income in Lower Burma is not uncommonly 
Rs. 20 or Rs. 30 and sometimes rises to Rs. 75, though in Upper Burma it 
hardly ever exceeds Rs. 15. In the North-West Frontier Province a notable 
step has been taken in the formation, for certificated board teachers, of an 
elementary teachers’ service, containing four grades on Rs. 14, 16, 18 and 20. 

A teacher is entitled to promotion (provided there is a vacancy) after five 
years’ approved service in one grade; and a limited number of personal allow- 
ances of Rs. 5 have been instituted for teachers of long approved service. 

Men of long and successful service, who are now disqualified from admission 
to the normal school, are awarded special certificates and thus gain entrance' 
to the service. 

. 277. Besides his actual pay, it is possible to hold out other inducements Postal work. 
to the teacher. The village school is the outpost of civilisation in remote places, 
and the schoolmaster is respected as the man of learning. He sometimes 
combines the office of branch postmaster with that of teaclifer and thus 
increases his slender pay. The reports do not show how far this practice 
extends generally, but several of them contain mention of it. In Madras the 
work is' entrusted to government and local fund schoolmasters, of whom 621 
are thus employed, on monthly pay varying from Rs. 2 to Rs. 12 — in addition, 

' of course, to their pay as teachers. The system works well; but it is observed 
that the percentage thus managed to the total of extra-departmental branch 
offices was only 35 in 1912 as against 43 in the previous quinquennium. In 
Bengal the number of schools in which a teacher is in charge of postal work 
has fallen from 602 to 532. 'While it is admitted that the additional duties 
tend to a certain interruption of school work, it is also observed that a little 
judicious'arrangement can minimise the inconvenience; and one of the inspec- 
tors remarks, “ I consider the expansion of the postal system as necessary for 
the education of the masses as the expansion in the number of schools; the 
former makes as much for their education as the latter, though indirectly, and 
I would therefore advocate the extension of the school post office system, even 
though the combination of schools and post offices may not, from the postal or 
educational point of view, be as efficient as a separate institution for each.” 

The Punjab report speaks of allowances of Rs. 2 to Rs. 8 per mensem. In 
Eastern Bengal districts, there are 332 branch post offices attached to schools ; 
in Assam the system appears to be almost non-existent. Throughout a long 
period of school inspection the present writer has found but one instance 
where postal work seriously interfered with teaching. The case was a pecu- 
liar one, where the village, though remote, was a large centre of local trade, 
shop-keepers formed the bulk of the population and the postal work was pecu- 
liarly heavy. Elsewhere, he has found that the two duties can be satis- ^ ■ 
factorily discharged together, and that the school which is also a branch post 
office is generally among the best conducted. The teacher is stimulated to 
effort by the desire to retain the extra emolument coupled with light work. 

It seems unfortunate that, at least in some provimees, the extent of the prac- 
tice has been diminished. 

278. In some provinces an additional and deserved attraction is held out Education 
to teachers in the shape of the exemption of their children from the payment of of teachers^ 
fees. The Bengal code permits the son of a teacher in a government school children. 
whose salary does not exceed Rs. 60 a month to read free in the school in which 
his father is employed, and a second son may read at half rate. The same 
privilege is extended to government pensioners of the education department 
whose pension does not exceed Rs.’ 25 a month and to the orphans of officers 
who died in the service of the department or of pensioners. In the United 
Provinces teachers in government service drawing less than Rs. 50 a month 
pay one-half of the usual fee for their sons or dependent relatives, and aided 
schools may allow the same concession. In the Punjab the teachers in any 
recognised school whose salary does not exceed Rs. 30 a month may educate 
their children free in vernacular schools and vernacular departments of 
secondary schools. In the Central Provinces the sons of teachers of schools 
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under public management and hkeirise of inspecting officers and of deceased 
or pensioned teachers may read free in publicly managed schools In Eastern 
Bengal and A ssam the same pnvil^ is extended as in Bengal 

279 Perhaps no method of enhancing his prospects would prove so 
acceptable to the primary teacher as some provision for his livelihood m old 
age Teachers of board schools have this privilege to a considerable extent 
In Bomhay their service is pensionable The same is the case in Berar, and 
it IS now proposed to make pensionable the service of all primary teachers 
throughout the Central Promnees who draw over Rs 10 a month In Mad 
las board teachers are required to contribute to the provident funds estab 
lished by the boards, and it is noteworthy that such a teacher may continue so 
to subscribe even if his school becomes an aided school, provided ms fixed pay 
is over Ils 10 a month Board and municipal teachers of the Untied Pro 
Vinces who draw Rs 10 or over are required to contribute to provident funds, 
and board teachers m the Punjab of the same minimum pay are similarly ad 
nutted, while many municipalities in that province have started funds In 
Burma municipal school teachers are required to subscribe when the munici 
pality maintains a provident fund These concessions have not been made in 
the Bengals or m /Issom So much for teachers employed by local bodies 
But the same is not the cose with those in privately managed schools There 
are perhaps tew measures which ivtuild so surely improve trie staff and tone of 
these institutions ns the institution of provident funds Some of the present 
proposals regarding proiident funds in private schools of primary and of 
higher status have been mentioned m paragraph 43 

280 The remarks which haie b^n made regarding qualifications and 
pay in the preceding paragraphs are now brought together and summarised 
the percentage of trained teachers to the total in different provinces is shown 
below as also a very rough calculation of the average emolument based on 
the cost of primary education minus fees in board schools which are credited 
to the boards 


FcoMBce 

Hjilrafl 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United ProTiJices 
Burma 

L'istern Bengal and Assim 
Centra! I’roTinces od Berar 
Nurtli West Frontjer Province 

Avebage 


PcKcnUj;* nt tn> ted teeeben Avernst cmnlainet t nf 
toibebiUl tnthMi per knnem 

3C0 1043 

33 0 274 3 

116 776 

314 in'! 3 

181 942 

15 9 80*6 

27 9 IGl 9 

402 171 7 

24 8 117 0 


The data of past years are insufficient to permit of any general compan 
6>oa of qualifications furthei^tban what has already been indicated 

The accuracy of the calculation of pay is impaired by the considerations 
already explained Roughly, however, the /act that the annual cost of a 
boys primary school has increased by Ite 29 on the average throughout India 
during the quinquennium shows that the pay of teachers must have subston 
tialiv risen In institutions under public management the increase has 
nmoiiiited to an erage of Ks « a war But the table aufflciently indicates 
the pDTcrtv and the mefficiency of schools over large tracts of the country la 
the Srovmoes where all or most of the schools are left to private management, 
the proportion of trained teachers and the pay oSered are deplorably low 
In both respects Bengal displays the poorest hgures The existence of a cer 
tain nninbch of board schools renders the condition of Eastern Benpl slightly 
—but only slightly— better Burma, wholly dependent on pru ately managed 
schools IS next upon the list Madras, with its mixed system is fairly sue 
cessful in training its teachers but offers low pay — a fact partly explained by 
the cheap rates which obtain m that presidency 
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VIl. — Courses. 

2S1. The jivi^nary curriculum comprises vcruncular readiug, wril.ing and The suhjccls 
ariflunctic. generally including ll>o reading of nianuscripts, the Avriting (aught. 
letters ami a certain amount, of mental calculation, which is much appre- 
ciated. Piiysical exercises arc also compulsory', .save in Burma. Object 
lessons arc almost everywhere given, drawing- generally and oilier forms of 
manual instruction seldom. Lessons on nature study (centred round the 
field, the crops and the cattle), the study of the village map, the records of the 
■jmtirnri or viliage accouulaiit, some form of simple mensuration, and the 
method of keeping and chei'king household or sho]i accounts arc generally 
included in the curriculum, partly ns an intellectual training, partly with a 
vocational ohjoct. Some very sinijilc instruction in hygiene and science is 
frequently included in the general reading liook or in the object lessons. 

Simple geography is almost always comjiulsorv. stories from history usually 
but not invarinhiy form a compulsory or an ojitional subject. Second lan- 
guages arc jirescrihed only in Madras, the Puiijali and Burma. In Afadras 
schools. English, which is very largely used in that, presidency, may he taught.; 
in the I'unjah Persian is occasionally itududed in the course iVu‘ rural schools; 
and monastic schools in Burma take Pali. Such is the main outline of study. 

Tt is not a matter of great importatu-c whether a subject, is taught separately 
nr as part of the reading coui'se. Sometimes more noteworthy distinctions 
arc introduced hy the modification of the ordinary course to suit indigenous 
schools such as maktahs or -pongi/i ki/iiungs. TTere secular instruction is more 
or less confined to the ‘ 2 P’s ’ with perhaps physical training and a few other 
simple subjects; hut the curriculum does not ordinarily permit of such lux- 
uries as geography and hi.story. Another .source of variation is the occasional 
distinction between rural aiul urban curricula. Tn some ))rovinces, such as 
Bomba}', there arc special rural schools and a village school need not neces- 
sarily he of the ‘ rural ’ typo. Their organisation and the difficulties which 
attend them are .alluded to under another .subject (.see paragraph .304). 

In the Central Provinces the village school oiVers a double curriculum 
— a simple cour.se for all, and further instruction in such subjects ns geogra- 
phy .and arithmetic for those who arc not half-timers, but return to school 
after the mid-day recess. And, both in the Central Provinces and elsewhere, 
there is generally some difference between the subject matter of certain parts 
of the instruction in village and in town .schools — those subjects peculiarly 
suitable for agriculturists being omitted in the latter institutions .and replaced 
by more advanced leaching in other branches. 3'his diAerence c.an best be 
illustrated by the reju'oduction of a monograph on the subject written by Rai 
Sahib Lala Sundar Das Suri, insjiector of schools in the Multan division of 
the Punj.ab. It figures in volume IT as appendix XVIII. 

282. Rather t han detail the subjects in each ji.articul.ar province, it is pro- Changes in the 
posed to show the general trend which has recently inAuenced Local Otovern- quinquennium. 
ments in modifying the primary courses. Briefly it m.ay be said th.at the 

educ.ation imparted aims at instilling ,a knowledge of the ‘ 3 R’s,’ at stimu- 
lating thought .and observ.ation .and at fitting the pupil for life both by the 
opening of his intellect and by the acquisition of some pr.actical ability in 
matters which will be of material use to him. The curricula m.ay be s.aid to 
be more or less uniformly Axed with this goal in sight. The cli.anges made 
are not so much in subject as in subject-matter, in the nature of books pre- 
scribed .and in the methods which the master is exhorted to pursue. The 
traditional ways of rote teaching are to be .abolished ; new methods of ration.al 
teaching are to be introduced. The stumbling-block is the in.ability of the 
teacher; and one province diAers from another m.ainly in the degree to which 
they risk failure in incompetent h.ands. Mr. Orange, when pointing out tins 
fact, took as ex.amples Bomb.ay satisfied with its established scheme, Bengal 
admitting failure in .an ambitious curriculum, and Afadras recently entered 
upon a new attempt. 

283. The results of the Madras scheme are thus described by Sir A. (a) in Madras 

_ “ .Strictly speaking this sehemo mal.-es no subject compulsory, but tbe followinc 
subjects are recommended as desirable for all schools. The vernacular, space and 
number vorlc, general knowledge, drawing, recitation with appropriate ragams, t.e., 
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520 pROTRFas OF rnucATroN is rNniA 

wnpinp Jind pliysjcnl Initruction mij’ aI«o bp girpn in nny of the followine 

rnphiJi peoRnphy cin^ nnd In Inn Jintoir infnrc study and elementary science 
Hindustani or any South Indian yernaciilar in addition to the pupils’ mother tongue 

The names of ti e siiljeHn mtendetl foe oH schools are self explanatory except 
perhaps general hnoirledge This cnmnnses the simpler parts of nature study Reography 
an I cirics os these are understood m elementaty scl ool* and simple and important rules 
of health and conduct In particular pupils should he aWe to point out on the nlhc? 
survey map nny particular field and its loundanes to calculate kist, to know ivhat a 
jwiffrt means to know how to aurtast (apply) for waste lands how to relinquish land 
how to apply for change of registry and how to apply for remission 

The underlying idea of the scheme is tlat schools should give the pupils that 
tcaiaing that their parents circuhistances and their own prospects call for It recog 
nizcs tiie necessity of acquiring the arts of reading writing and ciphering Iml it seeks 
to inak^ their acquisition 6Ub8erv^ ihe purposes of mental training It adds drawing 
not so much as an end in itself as because it is n means of expression and is also a 
valuable mental and phvsical discipline The knowledge sought to be imparted is that 
likely to I e useful in after life and m of a kind that closely unites the pupil s school witl 
his home life In so far as hia range of knowledge is extendel by study of anv of the 
? X3.'i.'M\?) j.v,V/.v^s }} ^ .’ssWasw tt (a 7 ts life is similirlf lept la rtevr 

The methods of teaching recommended are realistic and practical The lower 
classes should I e kiudergartcna iij the higher full u«e must 1 e made of appar-itus and 
illustration and everything rnnsl )e done to prevent scl ool work degenerating info a 
nionotonous routine 

The change sought to be efiected however is not only of curricula and metbods 
The echenie of studies also confeniolates a more elastic classification or grouping of 
pupils than the igid rearly staijdard system Promotions may be made more fre 
quentlv than annually No speci-il portion of the work is prescribed in any grade for 
OUT part* -ufar year or sbndaiiJ as the amount nccotnphsbeo each year will necessarily 
vary i^ording to the cireamstanoes of the school It is for the inspecting ofiicers to 
see that work given for any particnfar class or group is suited to the capacities of the 
pupils \ 

The CTsat work of the quioqtiennium in eleiaentarv education has been to bring 
the schcioTsigradnallj nearer to the ideal put forth in this scheme llie inspecting 
ofiicers have been warned not to force the pace It is no part of their duty to try to make 
teachers do what they are obviously unfit for For the most part the elder men 1 ave to 
be allowed to feo on id their old ways only conforming to the scheme so for as they are 
able to understand it The youo^r men especially those who have been trained is 
recent years mkleratand it better nnd U e inspectors express themselves as not dissatis 
fied with the pregress that has be^n made It is not surprising that parents should be 
slow to undentonJ^ tl e new systeni nncl sbould be opposed to play schools but often 
when they can be got to corae to the school and see what is really being done tbej 
1 ecouie warmly intcMsted in it l»erh ips tl ere is a danger lest the ordinary school arts 
of reading writing arid ciphering should be neglected in favour of more showy subjects 
that it js easier to piVtend to teach intelligently particularly ns the teacler has no 
*1 » »ja»ion''^r results grants to give an artificial value to his work ” 

284 The ciirnci-lii^ in Bombay as in most other provinces is fixed most 
of the subjects being compulsory Its general aim as described in tlie last 
renew is to deielop the p^wer of observation and reasoning instead of merelj 
forming the memory Mr Kirandihar speaks favourably of the work done 
bj the majority of the trainetj teachers and also some of the untrained A 
new feature has been the introduction of agricultural readers It is early 
to judge of the results but rep6rts indicate that the agriculture teaching is 
not practical and is only waste ol" time 

235 The sjstem introduced info Bengal in 1901 depended on Troebehan 
methods in the infant sections aniiNtlie substitution in the lower primary 
classes for the ordinary reading boolr^of a science primer containing lessons 
on botany natural history agriculture phjsics chemistry, hygiene and 
domestic economy The lessons on agrihulture were to be read by boys in 
rural schools m place of physics and chemi^ry winch were for urban schools 
Hjgiene was for bojs domestic economy\for girls Arithmetic object 
lessons drawing and optional mannal work very simple kind formed the 
other principal subjects In the upper primarj course historical geogra 
p&fcisf tsi} literary raiders trere tdded tad science retders cf a mder seeps 
weie prescribed Tins cnmculum was to be imparted as pointed out in the 
report for 1907 by 50 000 teqdiers the accomplishments of the majority of 
whom might be described as an ability to read write and do a little arithmetic 
The scheme failed, for the Froi^jdian spirit was not really introduced, the 
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children now merely memorised the science renders instead of the old reading 
books; reading about objects was substituted for study of the objects them- 
selves and the faculty of obsci'vation was not dcveloj)e(l; undue prominence 
was assigned to science., which is not a suitable subject through which to intro- 
duce a child to a knowledge of his mother longue: and the I'caders produced 
were not good. Neither of the Bengals was satisfied with the 1901 curriculum. 

2S(i. In Bengal the operations of revision commenced with a series of com- 
mittees, of wliich the first was called after tl)c publication of the Government 
of India resolution of March 1901. This committee condemned the curri- 
culum of 1901, and recommended that the lower primary school should offer a 
simple course suitable for agriculturists, the daily period of instruction not 
necessarily e.ycot’ding three hours, 'j'hc findings of this committee were 
referred to a second committee which sat in 1905 and made some- 
what different proposals — a half time svstem resembling that of the Central 
Provinces inasmuch as those who read the shorter course would attend school 
only once a day and learn the ‘ IPs ' and simple facts relating to agriculture 
and village life, but differing from it as regards the subjects relegated to the 
whole-time course, namely, the training of the sen.scs, drawing, drill and 
manual excrcisc.s. A third committee was then a])pointe(l to draw uj) the 
curriculum for rural schools — the only class of school affected by these pro- 
posals. 'J’his committee could not regard as sound the lines on which they 
were instructed to work. In the lirst place, the training of the senses 
appeared peculiarly essential for the children of agriculturists — a fact real- 
ised in the Central Provinces curriculum; a .syllabus Avhich confined itself to 
the ‘ 3 IPs ’ would not make intelligent eultivatons or train the ])upils to be 
‘ observers, thinkers and c.xpcrimcntcr.s in however humble a manner.’ In the 
second place, they held that tlui defects of courses and text-books a])plied as 
much to urban as to rural schools, since the same principlas hold in both cases. 
The syllabus produced was accordingly intended to embody lhc.se principles in 
both cases and insi.sted on ob.scrvatioh as a compulsory element. It was for 
adoption only in the elementary stage.s — the two infant cla.sscs and the first 
and second st^indards. In the former are taught accurate observation and 
expression, colour, form, number, reading and writing, nursery rhymes, action 
songs, games and free physical exercises. In the standards, the compulsory 
arc reading, writing, s]')clling, arithmetic, drawing and modelling, nature 
observation lessons, liygienc, and (in the .second standard) ])octiy and gep- 
gi'aphy, i.c., the observation of the chief physical features of the actual sur- 
roundings. The optional subjects are elementary drill, hand and eye train- 
ing, including drawing, and fui'thcr arithmetic and observation work. Teach- 
ers’ manuals and literary readers were produced to carry out this curriculum. 
It was published in 1907 and followed at the lower jndmary scholarship 
examination of 1911. The upper primary and middle curriculum (standards 
III to VI) was published in 1909, and its stiuly was to commence in 1911. 
Apart from English, which is to be taught lai-gcly by the conversational 
method, the course consists of vernacular reading (the text-book mainly com- 
prising biographies, moral tales and sketches ol natural history relating to 
Indian fauna), arithmetic, based on the comj)rehension of problems, science, 
hygiene, history, geography, drawing, geometrical draAving and experimental 
geometry, mensuration, drill and mamial work. No difference is made between 
urban and rural schools and the only difference between the vernacular school 
and the primary and middle stages of an English school is that the time 
devoted to English in the latter is spread over other common subjects in the 
former and utilised for mensuration, the study of Avlrich is confined to verna- 
cular schools. A difference is made bet\yeen boys’ and girls’ schools, domestic 
hygiene and needleAvork being included in the course for the latter, Avhile the 
geometrical subjects and mensuration are omitted. The science teaching 
is confined to natural phenomena and plant and animal life. The instructions 
regarding the first are as folldws : — 

“ Continually greater stress should be laid on the beeping of a calendar in which 
all observed natural phenomena should be recorded. Now that the children are sup- 
posed_ to have learned to write, they may be asked to bring written record of their 
individual' observations. All such observations should be recorded, and possibly the 
name of the individual obserA'cr, in order to endow the calendar AA'ith particular interest. 

v2 
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No cHort filould Id sparetl io give it a permanent clnracter, and it ehouM be abown to 
nud initnllcd by, inspecting officers Special attention sbould be given to meteorolo’ 
gic-it conditions, and a school olwervatoiy might gradually be begun The points c,[ 
tbo coDipciss must be diseoiered by obsenalwn of (he sun Each succeeding ciass must 
do tills for itself indepcndcnilT^ by erecting a vertical stick on a carefully flattened aurt 
smoothed portion of the bcIidoI coJiipoimd, and marking the sliadoa- of its end at differ 
cut times of the day Having thus discovered the south, the other points of the compasg 
sliould be marked on the ground am! named Tlien the position of the sun at rising nni) 
setting must bo marked doirn everj day, or noted particularly once a week, so that it^ 
gradusi scaaoml change miy be noted Ihe varying height of the snn at noon should 
ulso be observed and notcil l.hus n sundial is convtrudpd and its uses explained 
fbc apparent motions of the sun are thoroughly knon-n, they may be contrasted 
with those of the moon vrliose regular study is, however, rendered difficult by its irre 
gulat hours, and it should jiethapa only be atlenipicd hy schoolmasters who can arouse 
such enthusiosQi that the children will volunteer to take turns at evening and early 
luorning observations and then rtlate the results to their class fellows, these results 
should nlwajs be recorded in ibe calendar The direction and force of the wind should 
bo noted with the help of a slreamer attached to a tall stick, and a locally made rain 
gauge kept, and the collected tain measured in the presence of the whole class All 
these measurements — especially those connected with observations of the sun— -will serve 
as practical illustmlions of elementary geometrical drawing and measurement 
Measurements of the length of straight and curved lines — every child being provided 
with a foot ruler marked with scales of inches divided along ooe*edge into lOtbs and 
along the other into IGths Measurcuienta of areas and vommes hy every member of 
the class " 


A method of observation is also to be pursued in geography and hygiene 
The effects of this change have still to be seen 
(d) t» jCcsfcrn 287 In Lastern Bengal and /I ssa»i a committee after prolonged dehbera 
Bengal and tions iiamcd a course largely dependent on object lessons correlated with 
reiding, arithmetic and drawing lessons The number of books required for 
the pupils was to be reduced to a miniiuuro and manuals were written for the 
teachers The scheme was published two years before its introduction in 
order to allow time for clianges in the tiaining schools, the preparation and 
study of manuals, etc The most recent administration report of Bengal de 
scribes it thus — 


(c) iit the 
Untfed Pro 
iitices 


In Eastern Bengal a new curriculum for primary schools c ime into force os the 1st 
January 1912 It was drawn up after much discussiou by a committee of official and 
iion>officjal genUemeo Ibc course of study is designed to teach the pupils to thmk for 
themselves to tram their powers of ol serration, ana to impart practical knowledge that 
will be of use io them la Ihcit every day life It will not lead the village boy to think 
tfiif the pursuits of" fiis f itfier ore derogalory anrf to be avoia'erf fiut will' tViin dim lU 
follow his hereditary calling with gieiter iBlclJigeuco ind thus to improv® his material 
and moral condition Ihe subjects will be more interesting more familiar to the 
children and better adapted to rouse their intelligence A distinction is made in ths 
curnculuza between rural and urban schools Stress is laid on piactical work in the 
school garden with a view to early traiDing in the operations of agriculture In f ict the 
introduction of nature study has been one of the greatest reforms of the primary school 
curriculum Ibe number of classes has been diminished while at the same time the 
lower primary course has been made as far as possible, self contained for those pupils 
whose circumstances will not admit of their studying to the end of the full course ’ 


Of the prospects of this schenie the report says, " It is impossible to say 
how far the new curriculum is likely to aocomphsh its object, as it came into 
force only on the 1st of Jainiary 1912, but it is to'be feared that as with the 
curriculum which it replaces the want of qualified teachers will prove a “-tunj 
bling block There win liowever be no doubt that it is a great advance up®*' 
the old curncuiura and that, if competent teachers were available, it woum be 


more successful * 

288 In the United Prottnee!> there has been no change ‘ The cum 
culum says Mr de la losse is practically identical in rural and urban 
schools, the only dinerence being that drawing and object lessons arc rnade 
compulsory at an earlier stage in urban schools The majority of the boys 
attending both kinds of spools belong to the same class, ciz, the literary 
castes, and require the same Lind of instruction Mor^ver, the staple oi 
education in our elementary schools consists of the three Rs and these are as 
necessary to the village boy as to the town boy, for it is or should be. the 
obiecfc of all to be able to read wnte and reckon Similarly simple 
physical exercises are suitable for all classes of scholars It is possible to 
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adapt object lessons to the dilTci'cnt types of scholars, but they liardly count 
as a means of dilTcrcntiation.” Tlic following remarks arc of interest 

“SiipgesHons hnvo lu-cu inn<U‘ from timo to timo by ])orsoiis inlcrcslcd in (lio 
education of the niasces, lint not ilieniselvca direelly concerned with it, for making llio 
courses of sludv more useful and (hereby rendering jiriinnry insl ruction more ntlraclivc. 

Tim question was tirst raised in (be Legislative Council by a non-ollicial member, wbelber 
it would not be well to introduce into Ibo curriculum sulijec.ts more closely related to 
the every-day life of the people, and after some discussion (here it was referred to the 
committee on rural education, mentioned above. There are two schools of thought — 
outside (he deiiarlment — wide as the poles asunder, in regard to what elementary schools 
should (each : one set of opinion would utilize (he sehooLs for the dissemination of useftil 
information, on such subjects as agriculttire, sanitation, malaria, ])laguc, hydrophobia, 
snake-bite, rent and revenue law, co-operative banking, (he silk industry, and even the 
slate of the yarn-market; (he other would coniine instruction strictly to tho ‘ three It’s,’ 
not even admitting drawing or clay modelling, observation lessons or geography. 

Amidst (he bewildering multitmb' of eotinsellor.s the dcparlnu'iit has k'ej)t on its course 
undisturbed, holding fast by the guiding j)rincit»le (hat a school is tii'st^ and last a 
(laining ground of faculty and that nothing whicli cannot be made to minister to that 
purpose has any claim to admission into its <-ourscs of instruction. That in refusing to 
turn aside it has satislied neither party goes without .•-aying, and_ that not a few hard 
things have been said about it was to be exjtected; but the enthusiasts for useful know- 
■ ledge are nj)! to forget that, just as you cannot pour a q\iart of liquid into. a pint-jiot, 

(here is a limit to the amount and nature of what can be stuffed into a child's head. On 
tho other hand tho ‘ three It’s ’ are not in Ihemsclve.s a sufiicient training for the intelli- 
gence, 'The powers of observation and reasoning need to be cultivated, and no harm 
will be done by using things of every-day life for observation lessons and by training 
hand and eve Iw me;ins of simjdo dniwing and modelling. A little ‘local geography ’ 
too will help to quicken a .child’s interest in its surroundings. It is alleged that tho 
country folk object to (heir children sjicnding time at school on studying anything but 
the ‘ three It’s b»i( their real objection is not to (heir learning other things, but to tho 
poor results of the liteiary instruction given. If by awakening the intolfigcnco gone- 
rally (he child’s ]irogrc,«s in its studies were accelerated and it.s memor}* made more 
retentive, there would be less indifference to education on (ho part of the pcojdc.” 

Snntc change, however, is contcmplalcd. I’lic question “ wliethcr a 
directly lau’al and even agricultural bias could he given to elementary educa- 
tion with a view to rendering it alike more attractive and more useful to the 
cultivating classes was Uiken up by govci'nmcnt in 1909 and a special and 
representative committee was .appointed to investigate the matter, to under- 
take the preparation of a new series of readers and draw uji .a syllabus of 
object lessons for use in primary .schools. 'J'he committee has met several 
times, passed man}' resolutions, done a good deal of work through its sub- 
committees, and has submitted to government .a syllabus of object lessons 
suitable for introduction into primary schools. - It lias .also proposed cert.ain 
modifications in the curriculum. But its work is still unfinished and none of 
its recommendations has yet seen the light.” 

289. The Punjab offers a plain eun-iculum, which includes object lessons (/) in the 
and (in the fifth standard) hygiene, but e.xeludcs history and (till recently) Punjab. 
drawing and manual training. Mr. Godley says : — 

At the close of tho period under review a simpliiicd course of study suitablo for 
.nil viIl.^go schools wa.s prep.-ired, on tlic linos of the rural school curriculum. 'The 
general adoption of this course will dispense with the necessity of retaining a separate 
class of ‘ town ’ schools as distinct from the anglo-vcrnacular departments and branches 
of secondary schools. The weakest features of the teaching in village schools have been, 
as before the modern innovations, book-keeping, land records, ])ra tical mensur.ation, 
and object le.ssons, especially the last-named. The Delhi inspector says: ‘A few 
schools have small gardens containin'^ plants included in the syllabus, but attempts arc 
seldom made to demonstrate the lessons by means of fresh plants and living animals. 

Half tho lessons selected for each class arc on the objects peculiar to the locality, so 
that the teachers may have no difficulty in collecting materials to illustrate them, but 
this principle is not well understood. For instance, the lessons on plants, flowers, and 
fruits are not. always taught during their season, and the order of the list is slavislily 
followed.’ The Jullundur inspector says: ‘I notice the same grotesque object lessons, 
the same-unre.il teaching of arithmetic, the same formal map-drawing and map-pointing 
in geography, the same sing-song recitation, and the same indifference to practice in 
speech that marked the teaching four years ago.’ Mensuration is sometimes well taught 
where an itinerant girdatoar is employed. The Rawalpindi inspector discerns an im- 
provement in the teaching generally, ‘but tho common impression seems to be that pro- 
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The inspector thus describes tbe school be visited in Debra Dun : ‘ Excellent vork is 

being done and boys are all very keen. Tbej' come along as soon as tbeir work is over 
and stay for about two hours. They are tauglit reading, writing and a little arithmetic. 

Tbe schools are conducted by tbe Arya Saniaj and, as far as I remember, there are about 
150 boys in tbe three schools that are being maintained.’ In Gorakhpur the district 
hoard have provided teachers (three appointed by the Salvation Armj’- and two by the 
board) in five dom colonies. The dams are said to be much opposed to the education of 
their children, and the progress up to the jjresent is meagre; but as the chairman remarks, 

‘ they started as an experiment and may possibl}’' prove the pioneers in low-caste educa- 
tional institutions.’ In Allahabad and Benares there have been meetings to discuss 
schemes for educating artisans and domestic servants’ children, but subscriptions did 
not flow in readily and the promoters seem to be rather discouraged. They need not 
anticipate anything but sympathy and help from government should anj’^thing come of 
their efforts.” 

306. Compared with the problem of the preceding paragraphs, that of (c) in factory 
factory children is minute in size, but important by reason of the desirability employ. 

of placing things upon a proper footing while they are of-manageable dimen- 
sions in view of the possibility of a sudden industrial expansion. The Fac- 
tory Labour Commission of 1908 did not consider that factory owners should 
be compelled to provide elementary education for the children employed, since 
education in India is not compulsory ; but they thought everything should be 
done to afford facilities and that the only solution was the establishment of 
special schools for factory children at suitable centres close to the factories 
vvhere the course of instruction would be repeated twice a day for the benefit 
of each set of half-timers and the maximum attendance for each set would be 
two hours. These special schools would have to be financed by- the local 
authorities, but factory owners would probably assist. They also suggested 
that the child of thirteen years' of age who could produce a certificate of 
proficiency should be permitted to woi‘k as a ‘ young person ’ if pronounced 
physically fit. Where industries are small and scattered, or where employ- 
ment is of an intermittent nature, organisation is difficult. But the Govern- 
ment of India have urged the importance of adequate arrangements in larger 
centres, especially in cotton and jute mills, Avhere it is probable that about 
37,000 children are employed. Government, municipalities and mill-owners, 

' separately or in combination, have opened schools at a considerable number of 
these centres — at Madras,, Bombay, Ahmedabad, Hooghly, Cawnpore, Agra 
and Nagpur. Often the" apathv or hostility of the hands acts as a check to 
attendance or .quickly empties the school; and, Avhere pressure is brought' on 
children to attend by the mill-owner, the children sometimes leave the mill. 

Figures of attendance are available 'for four provinces, containing about half 
the children thus employed. About 16 per cent, of the children are at school. * 
Disappointing as the result is, it is to be remembered that the percentage of 
those at school to the children of a school-going age of all kinds in India is 
but 17-7. The problem is a difficult one and calls for constant effort. 

307. There is another class of organised and concentrated employment (d) on tea 
on the tea gardens. These are situated chiefly in Assam. The question of gardens. 
the education of the children of the garden labourers has for some time 
attracted the attention of government; and certain of the employers have 
opened schools on their estates at their own expense. During the quinquen- 
nium, the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam deputed an officer to 
enquire into the conditions of education. -It was found that the majority of 

boys and practically all the girls grow up illiterate. It was suggested that 
managers should be offered the choice of schools entirely maintained by govern- 
ment, of aided half-time schools under the control of the emplojmr, but open 
to regular inspection, and of unaided schools under the same management and 
open only to informal visits from government officers. A programme was 
drawn up, a financial scheme was framed and money was allotted. It is yet 
too early to judge of the success of these measures. But the report sufficiently 
indicates the difficulties that may be anticipated. Some of the schools which 
were established have already collapsed. In the Eajshahi division of Eastern 
Bengal a fair number of schools have been opened ; but the attendance seems 
to be mediocre. - 

308. There are night schools for adults. They are intended to provide Night schools. 
education for day-labourers who desire to extend the education they received 
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\^\>juniiiat)on 

schools 


Definition 


iS umler of 
schools and 
1 iipils 


IS boy«i or to repur its omission Ordintnly tliey are free schools conducted 
by the teachers of day schools who thus earn some additional grant In some 
places members of the police chaprassis and domestic servants are reported 
as attending them But as pointed out in the Bombay report they are most 
likely to succeed in industriaJ centres Thus there has bwn slow but steady 
increase in Bombaj from 96 schools with 2 19S pupils to 101 schools witii 
2 571 pupils and in Bengal from 733 schools with 13 728 pupils to 923 schools 
with 17 215 pupils In Eastern Bengal and Assam on the other hand where 
there are few industrial centres apart from tea gardens there has been 
decline nor is this to be wondered at since the report appears to indicate 
that the attendants are ratyats The comparatively small increase in Bom 
bay is attributed by one of the inspectors to the poor instruction and the non 
payment of fees and the report considers there is little future for such insti 
tutiQUa In the Bengal report the opinion of Rai Sahib Bhagavati Sahay (an 
additional inspector) is quoted to the effect that so long as the labourer for' 
whom this class of schools is intended can earn a decent living without educa 
tion there u ill not be any real demand for such schools and a night school 
in the sense of a continuation school is out of the question so long as educa 
tion IS not regarded as an end in itself A popular night class is attached 
to the industrial school at Lucknow and another also fairly successful to tha*’ 
at Gorakhpur Perhaps their comoarative popularity is to be partly assigned 
to the nature of the institutions to which they are attached at Lucknow in 
response to tlie request of the labourers the workshops' have been thrown 
open at night in order that the learners maj study modern machinery in 
operation 

800 A special kind of institution is meptioned in the Bengal report — con 
tinualion schools for those whose education has been slight and who also 
desire instruction in technical and commercial subiects Their nuralier has 
declined but they contain over 4 000 pupils and government contributed 
nearly Rs 13 000 to their cost In addition to other defects they have not 
been established at centres of trade and industry and their condition is at 
present the subject of enqmrj 

XI — Middle vematulaT schools 

310 The middle vernacular school had its origin in the tlnited Provinces 
vhcre it formed part of Mr Thomason s system It is a kind of glorified 
primary school situated in a large village and continuing elementary instruc 
tion generaffj ffirougli two standards, beyond tfie upper primary nv 
classification of these institutions is a dilliculty Under orders issued in 
1883 they were placed among secondary schools but as regards both their 
character then intention and their effect they belong to the primary school 
system and they are now clashed as such m Madras and Bombaj Thej con 
tain all the classes of the primary school in addition to the additional ->n 
called middle classes The> carry the education of the ullage boy whos'^ 
parents desire for him something better than mere elementary instruction 
to a stage u hich ivill enable him to appreciate the literature of the vern acular 
and imbibe slightly advanced knowledge in geography history and perhaps 
science They produce the material from which are found the most promis 
mg teachers of vernacular institutionh in ‘^ome provinces indeed they con ^ 
tain small training classes as u ell as classes of general instruction 

311 In tlie middle vernacular school the time of the pupil is not taken up 
nor the continuity of bis studies broken and retarded by the necessity of 
learning a foreign language In Madras and the Bengals indeed English is 
admitted In tlie two latter provinces it foims a voluntary subject the 
introduction of which was popular owing to the fact that the general curn 
culum was the saui" in secondarj and in primarj schools The sharp distinc 
tion now drawn in Eastern Bengal and Assam between the courses m middle 
vernacular and middle English schools and the reservation of middle verm 
cuhr scholar&hips to schools of that denomination have largely reduced the 
numbers of those reading English in the former kind of school 

312 Om ing to the increasing popularity of English education the gn 
dual decline and final extinction of middle vern’'cular schools are commonly 
prophesied ^ t the number shows an increase— from 2 039 schools with 
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Ouidhmitli 

OiBgtats 


Gbanik 

OqLU 

OoU 


Oazrlti 

Kijq 

lliun (ii»ipef\lttA 
KiAdaituu Xuniptfjlii) 
J»gw» 

JlU (fHlptnJItd) 


Kalanra 

EaLts 


(•)— irV(U£— «oalfaq<d 


IZiaJa 

nmJa 


DajJhitt 

jiiin 

Uisja 

DadJbiit 

Jais 

£iLh 


r.aj'habi 0^ ^■ 12). Dinajpor (1 -r 0) 

Jalpaimn (S 2}, Sogn (3 * 0} 
5«ir*>>r>n 

lSinl>ari(2 *■ 8). 2(-rsrg«iuu (13 * 11). 
Ci!ratti(S ♦ 0) 

Din»;[nir (3 ♦ D). Jalnaffari (I » 1) , 
11.11 Tirprr* (& * 4) 

D mjpor (IS ♦ 5) Harfpor fS -r 1) 
M1IJ4 (II + 0), l!«rk<rgVDr« (23 + Oj 
VtnfTaT (3 + 0) M/n>cu»iBjh (3 ♦ 1) 

3*ll*ienri 
I in?; or 

I’«j«h»hi (35 •*■ 6) Dnsjpnr (11*0) 
Jdl«(snri (1« * IS). p(j (WO * 

721. labrti (II * 0} Farjdpur (1 r 0). 
^Tirpen j27 * 0) 

Jaljaigari 

111 loapare (31 ♦ S3) 21 Pafjswn (3 ♦!), 
CalnlU (1 * 0) 

5UU* 

M.an»p»r» (2 + OJ. (1 * 0) 

CinlBr»(l -r 0) Slalsspore (S2 * 61), 
J.1r» son (to + 13) 
r.&n^sr 

r»bM (1 + 0), Dafeo (1 * 0) 

Stymroi ojb 


(181+7/ JlymerJiD' 
eras (1 + 0), Com!. UW (3 + 0) 
OtlptiSori 
Jalt-i son 
MalJa. 

r«sr*. 

r,aPSPar 

raoniuf (3 + 0) D«f* (4 + 0), Cb llagwBe 

(3 * fe) UiilTippra* [S * 0) 

Chittagong 

PabD» 

I3alcntta (V2 + er7«%»drt (U + I), Dsr/wting 
(2+3) Dico»(4 + '0 Chittagon? (2 + 9) 
Ja’pa son (3 + 0) l,angpa» (3 + 0) 

Jalp* ?on(l + 0/ r.«gpnr'3 + l) Piibna 
(I 0) llTiiieniiDgl. (3 + 1) Chittagong 
(2 + 1) 
rabuo. 

Jalptignri (10+13) O ttagrmg HU 
Tract! (1 + 0) UiU Tippers (21 + 14} 
Jal{«iSori 
Palna- 

Pangpor (11 + D) Pahna 50 + 72) ily 
Diftisiagh (03 + 110), Uppers (11 + 16) 

P-anSpnr 


lanJpor 
Pah on 
Bardmn. 

Jalpaiguri (19 + 20) Pan-pnr (2 + 2). 
P«hni,f3 + 0) Directs* 1) Myaiciis tigh 
(11+St ianjpar(l + 0) Tippera (J2 + 3) 
Cal..ottv 

Pablia (I t) Ox-Vlagong (4 + 1) 
Salpaijori 

D najpor (30 + 34) Jalps pon (10 + 0) 
ra»sron(2l + 21) Bc.gT*{S + 4J Tippera 
(21+16) Chittagong (3 + 0) 

Cl. ttagong , 

P najpor 

Burdwan (36 + 23) E rbhem (36 + 26) 
SbParganaa (S +3) Cateo‘ta (G9 * 60), 
ilnrihidaoail (II + 2) Piiiajpur (5 + 2). 
Jalja •niri (11 + 1) Darjeeling (3 + 0; 
Dacca (2 + 0) 

Dimjpar 

21-Pargana3 (3 + 0) Jalpaiguri (11 + 4) 
Darjet mg (3 + 3' 
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TABLE XIV. 


CIVIL COS mil ON BY AGE FOB SELECTED 

CASTES. 

This (able contains statistics of civil condition by age for selected castes 
or tribes, ivbercas Table VII (age, sex and civil condition) deals vith the 
total population. There is this further difference bctvceu the two tables, 
that the ago periods arc not the same, the ])criods u-12 and 12-15 being sub- 
•stituted in (his (able for the periods 5-10 and 10-15 given in Table VII. As 
in Table IX, the selected castes and tribes arc grouped together for 
homogeneous districts, or .statistics arc given for single districts in which 
they arc especially numerous. 

The strength of some castes is not the same as in Table IX owing to the 
fact that figures have been compiled for different local areas. 
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BY Age eob Selected Castes, 
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AgtE fou Selected Castes — continued. 
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TABLE XV. 

1 


OCCUPATXOyS. 

Ton thp purp'*? of tins taW^ n now scheme of classification of occu- 
pation^, ha*.('a on tlint (Iratrn up hy M. Bortillon, 1ms been framed by the 
Census Commi'-^ioncr. .‘Vll occtip’ations are divided, according to this scheme, 
into four main cln<~i-es and subdivided into 12 sub-classes, 55 orders and 1G9 
Croups. 

The tablo is divided into five p.arts, A, B, C, I) and B. Part A is sub- 
divided into two section*:. 'J'lic first .•section contains a general summary giving 
the total strength of each group, onlcr, suh-chvss and class for (1) British 
territory, (2) JVudntnn* Stales and (G) cities. Tlie second section gives for 
each district and Statc’thc total strength of each order and detailed statistics of 
Ihoio groups, the .sfrenglli of which reaches 1,000 in any district. Pari B 
fdiows the suhsidinry occupations of thocc person.s whose main occuimtion is 
agriculture. Part *C (comhined occupations), which is optional, has not been 
compiled for this Province. Part J) show.s the distribution of occupations 
hy religion. Part L omhodie« the results of the industrial Census, and its 
scope is explained in the title page prefixed to it. 
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A. — General Table — Peoyincial BzmiA.'RY— co ) icliidecl . 


Total 

WORKTBS 
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DAKT^ 


FEUDATORY STATES. ‘ ' 
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• Ihe figures rcler solclj to coal mines j there are no petroleum wells in Bengal, 
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not only for demonstration, but also for purposes of diagnosis and research. 

The courses of instruction at tlie various institutions and particulars of tlie 
teaching staff employed arc given below. 

oS7. The Pinijah college is still the largest of all the veterinary colleges. Piw/ah 
The average number of studont-s attendiii" the college during the quin- Veterinary 
quennium was 23S and the average number who graduated G5. Tlie additions College. 
which were made to tlie buildings during the quinquennium consisted of six 
stalls and a 2 ^osi~vioricm room erected in the segregation ward. As it was 
found that the classes had outgrown the capacity of the staff, two imperial 
■ odlccrs have recently been added to the latter, a po.st-graduate professor and 
a professor of pathology and parasitology, in addition to four assistant pro- 
fessors and three demonstrators. The splicre of work of the research labora- 
tory attached to the college has been largely extended. 

3SS. During the quinquennium the new Bomhny college building, one Bombay 
of the finest and best in Tndia, was completed and occupied, as were Veterinary 
also a hostel Avith accommodation for 7G students and quarters fov College. 
Indian ]U’ofessors. The pharmacy was extended and the ■jnmt-moriem room 
improved. A new cattle-operation shed was built and the dog ward reeon- 
stnicted. The staff of the college was recently reorganised and an assistant 
professor added to it. Provision has also been made for holding a post- 
graduate course. The library is reputed to be thoroughly up to date. The 
work at the,.patho-bnctcriological laboratory has greatly increased and the 
laboratory has been fully used for diagnostic purjioscs and minor research. 
]\Iicroscopcs have been purchased for the pathology and histology classes and 
many new specimens have been added to the collections at the museum. The 
average number of students who attended the college during the quinquen- 
. nium Avas lOI and the aA'cragc number who graduated 21. ' 

389. At the beginning of the quinquennium a ncAv hostel Avith quarters Pciijraf 
for accommodating 15G students AA'as opened in Calcutta. A 'po.^t-mortein Veterinary 
room, hospital surgeon’s quarters, quarters for married and unmarriefl over- College. 
seers have been proAuded. and the laboratory accommodation has been extended 

by the addition of a room for photo-micrography and a dark room. A pri- 
vate hospital for students and a football and cricket ground have also been 
-added and the services of a trainer and gymnasium instructor have been 
provided. The AA'ork in the research laboratory has included the examination 
of and report on pathological specimens and blood slides, the preparation of 
a quantity of normal sterile horse serum, the bacteriological examination of 
samples of bone-meal and some Avork on the treatment of surra. A post- 
graduate course has been instituted at the college. The aA’erage number of 
students AA-^ho attended the college during the quinquennium was 152 and the 
average number who graduated Avas 30. 

390. The superintendent of the civil veterinary department, Madras, Madras 
has been relieved of the charge of the college and a Avhole-time principal has Veterinary 
been appointed to it. The result has been a steady improvement in the Avork College. 
of the college, facilitated by the smallness of the classes Avhich enables the 
lecturers to deA’ote more time and attention to them. Land adjoining the 

college has been acquii’ed for a recreation 'ground and for building purposes. 

A bacteriological laboratory and pharmacy have been sanctioned, but the 
buildings have not yet been commenced. Valuable models and instruments 
haA'e been added to the museum. There has been a large increase in the 
work of the hospital attached to the college. The college staff has under- 
taken the examination of the slides sent in by the superintendent, civil 
veterinary department, and his assistants, and the work has attained con- 
siderable proportion. The aAmrage number of students attending the college 
during the quinquennium was G7 and the aA'erage number who graduated 15. 

391. The Burma school has been transferred to Insein. A temporary 
laboratory has been put in working order and a large number oi Veterinary 
smears examined, chieflly of diseases suspected of being of a contagious jSeZiooZ. ' 
nature. In vicAv of possibility of the future expansion of the school, about 

nine acres of land have been acquired. A laboratory assistant has been added 
to the staff. The number of cases brought for treatment at the hospital con- 
tinues to increase steadily. A school for the training of Shans to deal with. 
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contagious diseases in tiir Shan States was opened in 1010 and is reported 
to bo doing good work ^ 

302. Particid.ins regarding the Jiujuber of Atudonts and the expenditure 
in the di/Torent colleges during tile quinquennium are giren in appendi.K 
XXIII 
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schools on the lines of that at Lucknow, an experimental weaving station and 
a carpentry school, the introduction of a practical character into general 
education and the appointment of a director of industrial inquiries etc 
Much of this programme has already been carried out, as will presently be 
seen A committee constituted in the Puniah in 1911 considered that tKere 
was notiung radically defective m the course of study at the technical scliools, 
but that the industrial teaching was often unintelligent owing to the emplo} 
ment of ili paid artisans It was suggested that the Mayo School of Art 
should specialise in the training of efficient craft teachers and that as an 
experimental measure schools should be started teaching particular industries 
by instruCtora trained m European methods without any attempt at general 
education In 1909 a conference was held in Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
this also recommended the formation of a special department and the estab 
Iishment of a central indostnal institute at Dacca with demonstration 
factories A conference was held m Burma m 1909 among the members of 
which there was considerable divergence of opinion The recommendations 
included the establishment of a technical school in connection with the Insein 
engineering school with smaller schools at various centres the encouragement 
of missions and other agencies to start craft classes and the encouragement 
of technic il and hand and eye training in vernacular schools 

396 The general policy was thus laid down in 1904 Tt has since been 
expanded by the demand for institutions of a higher type than the trade 
school and elaborated for each province into schemes in general conformity 
with the main lines The progress of the last five years has been considerable 
and may be described under Ihe heads of supervision organisation and 
numbers Finally it will remain to point out defects and difficulties and 
describe the most recent steps adopted for their remedy 

307 The question whether industrial education should be under the 
departments of public instruction, or transferred to departments of industry 
as they arise or transferred only as concerns schools organised on a more or 
less commercial basis is one which has not yet been fully decided Diflerent 
arrangements exist in different provinces In Madras a department of 
industries was created m 1909 10 of which the director undertook the m 
spection of industrial schools The creation of this department was vetoed 
by the Se retary of State and inspection was retained m the hands of a 
superintendent of industrial education under the department of public 
msiri-ctiOTi (Since the quinquennium ended the department of industries 
has been sanctioned and part of its duties wiU be the supervision of industrial 
schools' — by which ate meant those in which attention is to be paid to com 
mervial considerations during the period of training — ^while for technical 
schools the education department under the director of public instruction will 
continue to be responsible) A professor of the College of Engineering at 
Poona IS also inspector of technical and industrial schools in Boribay and 
there is a special inspector of weaving schools both are under the local 
department of education A superintendent of industries in Bengal was 
appointed in 1910 he also is under the control of the director of public 
instruction and inspects industrial schools Mr de la Fosse says of the 
United Provinces — 

When recommendiD/r the appointment of a specnl ofijcer for directing tecLnjcal 
education the Industnil Conference had proposen that he should be styled director of 
industrial inquiries and industrial education that he should be independent of the 
edncational dopartiaent ond that he should hive the sarae status and eniolumonts as the 
director of public instruction TTie Secretary of State did not ogree with the xiew that 
lechnicoi nnd industrial education should be thus di'vorced from general education and in 
sanctioning the creation of the post he ordered that Ihe designation of the new officer 
should be e] anged to that of inspector of technical and industrial institutions that his 
proposed salary should he reduce and that in regard to educational matters he should 
be subordinate to the director of public instruction The actual designation of the post 
which the Local Oovernment has adopted la that of director of indastnal inquiries and 
inspector of industrial Hqbools ' 

An officer was appointed in 1910 In his former capacity he deals 
with government direct, in the latter he is under the education department. 
There is a director of industries m the Punjab (who js also the director of 
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agriculture); but the ins]icction of induslrial scliools is culrustccl to the staff 
oF the school of art. 1 u the Ccn tral Provinces also the director of agriculture 
undertakes the industrial branch, and here lie sujiervises industrial schools. 

In Burma the ordinary inspecting stall appears to he the only agency. 

39S. I'hc dilliculty of classification of innlitulions of this nature is merely (&) Organisa- 
a manifestation of practical difliculties (hat underlie the problem. To the ifon. 
two types of schools foreshadowed by the Government of India in 1901 there 
has come to he added the idea (if not the fuUilment) of high technological 
institutions. Thus we arrive at the three-fold classification— which distin- 
<nushes between (?) technological institutions intended to instruct in the 
principles of science as applied to industrial arts and to produce masters and 
managers of industries and scientific advisers; {ii) technical or intermediate 
schools for the training of foremen and others who require some knowledge 
of scientific principles and of machinciy; (hj) trade or craft schools intended 
to train artisans to fo'llow their calling with dexterity and intelligence. 

399. The progress of the last five years is sufficiently indicated by the (cj J'Tjmrcs. 
following figures for teohnie;il and industrial (exclusive of art and coniincr- 

cial) schools. The number of schools has risen from 147 to 242, the largest 
increases being in Iiladras. Bengal, the United Provinces and the Punjab. 

Pupils have increased from 0,820 to 12,064, and it is noteworthy that the 
present number is nearly four times that in 1897. Exjicnditure has risen 
from Rs. .5.91,095 to Rs. 11,72,947 a year; and the amount spent from public 
funds from Rs. 2,12,504 to Rs. 5,25,500. 

As regards management, 173 schools arc under ])rivatc bodies. Of these, 

141 are in receipt of aid. lifission liodics arc prominent ns managers of these 
institutions. 

400. While progress is re-assuring, various difficulties have nsserted DifficuUies in 
themselves, some of tliem long recognised, some the jiroduct of new develop- industrial 
ments. Technological institutions are only now beginning to be established education. 

in India. Hitherto, students have been sent abrond'with scholarships. It is 
not always easy to arrange suitable courses; jirnctical training presents a 
difficultyj some manufacturers arc natural!}' chary of admitting outsiders to 
an examination of processes. The employment of the scholars on return, 
while by no means discouraging, is not fully assured. In tecbnical schools of 
the higher sort it is not always easy to secure pupils. In trade-schools, there 
is the danger that boys will be attracted who arc not of the artisan class and 
liave no intention of pursuing the craft taught; pupils frequently leave the 
school before they have completed the cour.se or become efficient; and there is 
the difficulty (most observable in the case of weaver.s) of providing them ivith 
proper implements when they take up their own work. The Bengal adminis- 
tration report says, “ Money and labour have been wasted in teaching boys 
trades which they will never practise. Pupils often leave the schools when 
they have learned merely enough of the trade to earn a living. Industrial 
schools liavc apparently worked no change for the better in the Indian car- 
penter; the Chinaman has still to be called in when any work out of the 
common is required.” 

401. These points have recently been considered. At the Allahabad 
conference of 1911 it was recommended that technical schools should special- develovments 
ise along lines converging on local industries, and industrial schools should 

be permanently directed towards such industries as exist in the locality (see 
• paragraph 30 of the resolution). In 191H2, Lieutenant-Colonel E. H. de V. 

Atkinson, R.E., principal of the Thomason College, and Mr. T. S. Dawson, 
principal of the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, were deputed to make 
an enquiry as to the means for bringing technical institutions into closer 
touch and more practical relations with the employers of labour in India. 

Their interviews with employers form a most interesting record. They came 
to the conclusion that there is practically no opening for high grade mechani- 
cal or electrical engineers whose education is mostly of a theoretical character, 

_but that there is a very large opening for the employment in these branches 
of men who, after training in a properly equipped institute, are willing to 
gain their practical experience by apprenticeship on a living wage, work with 
their hands and oliserve factory hours and rules. They recommended a ' ' 

' ’ 2c2 
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simihr sebeme of training for textile industries and a school of mines in the 
Bengal coal fields with subordinate classes for evening lectures At the vciy 
end of the quinquennium the Secretary of State for India appointed a 
committee in England to enqmre and report as to the facilities available for 
Indian students for industrial and technological trainin" in that country 
with spef'nl reference to the system of state technical scliolarships tenable 
abroad Ihc enquiries and findings of this committee belong to a period 
subsequent to that covered by tins review 

402 Tor the general improvement of technical education or for the 
improvement of special institutions tlie Government of India have m the 
past two years allotted Rs 17 84300 nonrecurring and Rs 2 00 000 
recurring 

403 In the description which follows the three fold classification of 
these schools js adopted But it is to be remembered that the technical school 
and even the engineering school or college generally contains its artisan 
classes or similar means lor simple trade instruction In particular it has 
already been shown that at Sibpur and Rooikee the technical and industrial 
aspect of education has been recently developed side by side with the profes 
sional An account of schools of art and of commerce is also given 

// — Technological tnstifuftons 

404 W tlie beginning of the qmnfluennium there w ere no institutions of 
this class in India though instruction of an advanced tj'pe was given in 
mech‘'nical and electrical engineering at the professional colleges In place 
of such institutions scholarships tenable abroad were offered to Indian 
students in order that they might benefit by the facilities available in England 
and elsewhere During the quinquennium an institute ba»« opened at Banga 
lore and another has been attempted and proposed in the United Provinces 
The present section describes these developments 

405 The system of state technical scholarships commenced in 1004 
Their obiect is to qualify the holders on returning to India to assist in pro 
inoting the improvement of existing native industries and the development of 
new industues especiallv those which are or may be organised on a consider 
able scale and those in which Indian capital is or may be embarked The sub 
jeets are annually chosen by Local Governments in consultation with mercan 
tile opinion Agriculture law medicine forestry and veterinary science are 
excluded from the schema rngmeerias at first evduded has norr been 
admitted and recently a scholar was sent to study architecture There is 
no examination Nominations are made by the Local Gov ernments and the 
final selections bv the Government of India Those are chosen who are 
considered to fulfil certain conditions The scholar is expected to have had 
the best education available in the province in the industry he intends to 
stud) a practical interest in the subject and the intention of devoting himself 
in India to the practice of what he has learned The v alue of each scholar 
ship is £150 a year The scholar also receives liis travelling expenses and 
his education fees The tenure of the scholarship is two years but the period 
may be extended Government does not guarantee the holder any employment 
on his return Ordinarily one scholarship is awarded to each province 
annually but more may be given subject to a total limit of ten scholarships 
Up to the end of March 1912 sixtj six scholars have been sent (an average 
of about nine a jeai) In order of popularity the subjects chosen arc 
textiles mining and mining ei^ineering mechanical and electrical engineer 
mg leather metallurgy soap making and the chemistry of oils and fats 
sugar industry alkali pottery and engineering and sanitary science Thirty 
one scholars have already relumed to India two have obtained employment 
abroad the rest have not yet completed their studies Of the thirty one who 
have returned eighteen have obtained private industrial employment seven 
are in government posts connected with industries one is similarly employed 
in Mysore one has joined the bar one is dead and there is no certain 
information about the remaining three 

406 A society in Calcutta called the Association for the Advancement 
of Sctentifi'' and Indiistnal Education of Indians has also raised funds aided 
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b}' govoriinieiit, for sending scholars abroad. It ajipears that 80 students thus (enable abroad 
sent have returned, of ^Yholn tAventy-eight have found industrial employment, 
nine iiave started work on their own account, nineteen liave entered govern- 
ment, municipal or state service or are engaged in te.aching, and twenty-four 
(most of wlioin had only recently returned) have not yet found employment. 

407. The Indian Institute of Science at llangalorc was initiated hy The Indian 
!Mr. J. N. Tata, a Parsi merchant; but the scheme did not Uike final shape till Institute of 

■ after his death. The Tata family have given land in Jlombay which brings Scicnee. 
in Ks. J, 25, 000 a year. The Government of India gives Rs. 87,000 a year. 

The lilysore Government contributed a site and five lakhs towards the initial 
expense, and the Government of India gave two and a half lakhs towards the 
same. The institute opened in duly 1011, and 17 students entered it that 
year. It provides for research, the apjdication of new processes and the 
production of thoroughly trained mannger.s. It jiosscsses departments of 
general, organic and ajijilicd chemistry and electrical technology and also 
provides in.‘'tructiou in j’rench and German to enable students to read techni- 
cal journals. As the fir.st batch of students entered within a year of the end 
of the quincpicnnium it is loo early to judge of its results. The Allahabad 
conference recommended its development into a complete faculty of jiurc and 
applied science. 

408. The cstablishtticnt of a technological institute for the United Pro- Technological 
vinccs was one of the proposals of the Kaini Tal conference. It was decided schemes in the 
that it should consist of two jiarts. Classes in mechanical and electrical United 
engineering were to be attached to the Thomason College. The department Provinces. 
was opened in 3009 and look the place of a previously existing technical cla.ss. 

It Avas intended to attract a higher class of students, parlicularly those who 
had businc.ss connections and were destined to be managers or employers of 
labour. No candidates joined. A three-fold division was then made, the 
highest department olTcring engineering and training in textiles, the second 
and third being on a lower plane and intondcil for mechanics. The 
engineering section has hitherto not drawn the right class of students. A 
whole-time textile instructor was engaged and ]ilant was provided. ,It was 
found difficult to obtain any students with the necessary qualifications. Tjie 
instructor resigned. It is intended to render the class more attractive by 
adding Aveaving, bleaching and dyeing. The first c.xpcricnces, says ]\Ir. de la 
f'osse, have not been very encouraging, owing to the reluctance or inability 
of the class Avhich it Avas proposed to benefit to take advantage of the ojipor- 
tunities offered. The lower division or mechanical apprentice class (AA’hich 
belongs rather to the category of technical schools) has been more successful. 

The second branch Avas to be established at CaAvnporc Avith the object of 
encouraging research in applied cheinistrv Avith reference to important 
industries in the province. Tlic Secretary of State did not sanction the 
scheme. A more modest scheme Avas accordingly formulated, intended to 
give instruction in the chemical aspect of sugar, leather, acid and alkali 
manufacture, dyeing, bleaching, jirinting. colouring and finishing of 
manufactured goods and paper making. Hitherto a site has been secured 
and buildings commenced. 

409. The mechanical and electrical engineering sections of the A^arious 
professional colleges may be classed as technological. At Sibpur the class for technological 
tinctorial chemistry (mentioned in paragraph 353) may also be so described, classes. 
and possibly the mining section there opened. 


III. — Technical schools. 

410. Technical schools are those AAdiich train a grade inidAvay betAveen the Teclmical 
manager or master on the one hand and the artisan or craftsman on the other, schools in 
The engineering colleges in their loAver _ departments are calculated to diderent 
produce men of this type in the mechanical and electrical branch. The mrovinces. 
special institutions either converge on distinctive local industries, or where ^ 
these do not exist, arc situated at centres Avhere an education in various 
branches may be expected to bring employment. 
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411 With tho rcmoTnl of the chrome tanning department described m the last 
rcrieo', it may be said that, with the exception of the schools mentioned in paragraph 
350, the institutions in Madrat are miiol} ol the enft school order The presidency 
possesses cotton mills, tanneries and railway worhshops But, says Sir A Bourne, 
“ industrial education appears bo far to have had little relation to production on a large 
scale as exemplified by such lactones and workshops ” The government technical 
examinations will bo noticed m connection with industrial schools 

412 Among a number of schools m Bombay lour are classed as technical schools 
Two require special mention The Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute Bombay, Las 
classes in mechanical and electrical engineering textile manufacture and technical 
chemistry It is a priaately managed mstitation under a board and is consideralU 
subsidised by government Hostels for 200 students a central electric power station 
and other works have recently been earned ont towards which government contributed 
a lakh of rupees ns well as a special recurring grant of Ils Id 000 a jear for increased 
staff The courses have been recast the main change being their extension from three 
to four years including six months pracbee in an outside mill factory or workshop 
under supervision The textile department is reported to be making particularly good 
progress and the students acquit themselves well at the City and Guilds of London 
Institute examinations The llanchhodlal Cliotalal Technical Institute at Ahmedabad 
was under contemplation when the lost review was written It opened as an aided 
institution about two years ago, and the first batch of students has not yet been turned 
out 

413 In Bengal schools of this type arc devoted largely to mining and weaving 
Managers of mines arc required by rules framed itoder the Indian Mines Act (Till of 
1901) to possess first or second grade certificates according to the output of the mine or the 
number of employees In addition to examination five and three years’ practical 
experience in a mine is necessary for tbc attainment respectively, of a second and of 
a nrst grade certificate But these petio Is mav be reduced by two years tbrough attend 
nnce at a course in a recognised institnlion In order to provide such institutions and 
facilities for n general training in mining subjects tbe Govemment of Bengal (the 
province where the majority of the mines are situated) established in 190C a course at 
the Sibpur college and mining classes in tbe coal districts 

At Sibpur the student has first to pass the sub overseer examination He then 
pursues a two years course in geologr applied to mining mining eogineenng coal end 
metal mining and descriptive mineralogy Six weeks annual Iroining is given in camp 
in the coal fields There were sixteen students in 1911 12 Seaen of them were special 
students i c men already employed in mining who are attracted to the college by 
liberal kcholarships Owing to the lack of education among these special students it 
has been decided to abolish tbe scholarships 

Tbe mining classes are beld at four centres in the lemah and Ilaniganj fields A 
local committee at each centre arranges for good attendance The average attendances 
m 1911 12 were 29 35 30 and 40 it the four centres respectively Tbe lecturers arc 
reemted from local atiatag' mtatg^rs It to proposed to tnereose tha aamber of ceotres 
to SIX The classes are controlled by a Mining Educational Advisory Board which 
includes inspectors of mines managers and educationists 

The utility of the lectures is lessened by the want of knowledge of English among 
the audience 

Tbe course at Sibpur is not regarded as a success "On the other hand the classes 
in the coal fields have given satisfaction The authorities concerned with mines and 
the representatives of the mining interests are in favour of instruction on the spot, and 
it 18 generally thought that the system should be developed by the imening of a school 
of mines at Asansol m addition to night classes at various centres (The Indian Mining 
Association would prefer to develop the existing night classes ) It will be remembered 
that a university graduate course in mining has been framed The Bengal report says. 
The general conclusion appears to be that provision should be made both for a cAtral 
institution at Asansol and for a more efficient and more extended system of instruction 
through evening classes in selected localities tlian is given at present It is moreover 
evident that the introduction of university instraction m mining engineering would be at 
least premature for the present if not entirely inadvisable ’ 

In 1909 the Serampore Weaving Institute was opened in Bengal It has two 
classes One is for youths who have been trained in a technical school or have passeil 
the B ’ class or matriculation Th^ have a two year course in power and hand loom 
weaving drawing and designing calculated to fit them for positions in manufacturing 
concerns Of a total of G4 students 35 are in this class They are encouraged to take 
the City and Guilds of London Institute examination in cotton weaving and spinning 
They have had considerable success in the examination and have no difficulty in finding 
suitable employment The other is reallv a craft class where weavers of the neighbour 
hood ore put tlirough a six montls’ course la practical wearing and improved methods 
of preparing yarns for warps on the Indian system Tie principal says of this class 
*' At Ine commencement of the institute much difficulty was experienced in getting the 
actual weavers to join as apart from their prejudices, they were under the impression 
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that they couhl lenru notliinp: more tlian wliat they already know. I am pleased to bo 
able to state tliat in a little while they changed tlieir minds, and wore full of wonder 
when thev saw how easily their cherished trade secrets could be analysed and worked 
out after "a little instruction, oven by youngsters. This dilliculty has been overcome, 
and at present there is no trouble in getting bond fide weavers to fill the place of those 
who pass out. Another atiniclion is the simido course of dyeing that they are taught. XJp 
to the present time they had to buy dyed yarns at high prices, and the weavers tell mo 
that the knowledge of dyeing they get is quite sufiicient for them to earn a livelihood 
apart from weaving. Prior to the est.ablishmcnt of the Weaving Institute, Seramporo, 
weavers limited themselves to the manufacture of dhootix witli coloured bordens, and 
with few exceptions tlowei-ed borders were considered family secrets handed down from 
father to son, and tlicso border designs were limited ; now, tliey are able to produce 0113' 
design working up to about 10 or 12 shafts from design papers. Tlic drawing lessons 
tho\’ get arc a great as.sistance in producing new and original designs.” Twent3' small 
scholnrshijis are given, and account fiU" nearl\' Its. 7,000 out of tlio total annual cost 
of Its. 27,000. A ditiic.ult3- is the suppl3' of looms to those wlio leave tlie school. Tiiero 
are also Ihit'e outh'ing stations wliere instruction is given and a school at Sambalpur 
mainh- for the Gonds. 

A Focietv in Calcutta started in 1007 an institution called the Ilengal Technical 
Institute which was amalgamated in 1010 with the technical department of the Ilengal 
Kational College. It has an engineering side, with a course similar to that taught at 
Sibpur, and a technological side whieli leaches ceramics, tanning, painting and varnish- 
ing, dr’eing, blenching, soap, candle, oil and perfume making, and the prepanilion 
of matches. 

414. The technological department of the Thomason College in the United Pro- 
vinces has alread3' been mentioned; other institutions will bo described under industrial 
schools. 

415. In the Punjab a school called the Victoria Diamond .Tubilco Hindu Technical 
Institute has boon started at Lahore with the object of attracting Hindus, cspcciall}' 
those of the higher castes, to take up industrial emjdoyment. it is managed b}' a 
lioard of governors and derives its income from granl.s, subscrijitions, a small endowment 
and the sale of the outturn. ” There are tv.-o departments,” writes Mr. Qodle}', ” senior 
and junior; the former tniins students for mechanical engineering, and the latter for 
engine-driving. Special instruction is also given in carjientr}', fitting, etc. At the 
close of the year there were .50 students, of whom 2S were in the senior and 21 in the 
junior class. A number of students obtained certificates under the Doilcr Act, and the 
report contains a list of ex-students wlio are emplo3’cd as engineers and drivers on 
s.ilarics from 11s.' 30 upwards. The total exjicnditurc was lls. 12,599, about one-third of 
which w.as iiiet from grants. A foundr3’ was added during the quinquennium. The 
cfficicnc}' of the institution is greatl3' hampered b}’ want of funds, and the practical 
value of the training given under tlic present conditions has been questioned by experts.” 

Mr. Godley also makes tlie following observations: — 

“ The province is well equipped with professional institutions maintained by the 
State, while the industrial .schools maintained b}- local bodies oll'er possibilities of develop- 
ment into craft schools under the guidance of the Mn3'o School of Industrial Art. Tech- 
nical education in the restricted sense, i.e., the training of a mechanical engineer and 
specialised scientific training for particular trades, can hardl}' bo said to exist as 3’ct. 
Of all forms of education this is not onl3’ the most costl}^ but also the most uncertain in 
its results. It is perhaps not sufricientl3' rc.aliscd that technical institutions of the kind 
referred to can oul}' flourish in an industrial environment, where there arc concomitant 
industries which can su])pl3^ students with opportunities of practical experience and 
well-paid emplo3'mcnt. To argue otherwise would seem to imply that a school of tcch- 
nolog3' has as good a chance of success at Dublin or Galwa3’ as at Manchester. There is 
nothing in the industrial histor3' of westei-n countries to confirm the view which is not 
infrequently' advanced that technical schools will proprio motu create industries. The 
, average student attending a school of technology aims at getting employment on good 
pay as the result of his training; and if the capitalist employer is non-existent, or if, as 
commonly happens, he is disinclined to venture his money on school-taught theory which 
does not necessarily carry' with it business capacity, the technical graduate is worse off 
than the product of an arts college. It may well be doubted, therefore, whether in the 
Punjab, where industrial concerns arc comparatively small and few, and salaries are on a 
modest scale, the time has come for advocating an ambitious scheme of technical educa- 
tion, More hope seems to lie in the direction of improving crafts and small industries 
by the introduction of better methods and labour-saving appliances, through the agency 
of craft schools or otherwise.” 

416. Mention has been made of the school at Inscin in Burma in the chapter on pro- 
fessional education. 

417. Of the Central Provinces, Mr. Wright says, “ During the quinquennium the 
Industrial School at Amraoti was converted into the Berar Victoria Memorial Technical 
Institute. The buildings and shops were erected by popular subscription. A govern- 
ment grant-in-aid is given for maintenance. On completion of a three years’ course 
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Industrial 
schools in 
different 
‘proiinces 


(o) General 
srffiools 


in tlio institute folloircil l)y a yp^r s work in i rmlJ or factory students are eligible for 
tlie Uailor Act p^aniiu'itK»n il ere la also a clisa for tlio sons of artisans in carpentry 
find metil luirk ‘ Ileien &c)io]*ira)iipa were girea during t)io fiio years for study of 
to’ftilfl industrj, tenable at Ibe "Victorn Jubilee lecbnical Institute, Bombay 

IV -^Thduslrial schools 

418 It IS impossible to give an exhaustive account of all industrial 
schools The following pangraphs attempt to give an idea of the general 
line adopted in each province The schools may conveniently be divided into 
general schools (t e those that give instruction m a variety of subjects, 
generally wood and metal work weaving etc) and weaving schools those, 
tint IS that devote tlierosclves mainlv to the hand loom industry In some 
provinces such as Madras, there are also special arrangements made for study 
of telegraphy ind in others there are autornobile classes 

410 Svi A Bourne remirks tbit in Ma fra* industries are C'lmed on by people work 
ing witb^beir famthes in their homes or in fiman groups in works! ops the industrial 
revolution has gone hut a little way There is considcrablo scope for craft classes in this 
presidency ns is testified by their numbers ind rapid increase ‘ The industrial schools 
liavo mostly been established by inisston'ines anxious to secure n livelihood for their 
orphans They are therefore often on a small scale and manj of them ore schools of 
lace making and needlework The director of industries criticised them ns forming 
nn unorganised Vody and as Iwmg too little in touch with actual inilnstnes and pointed 
out that industrial etBciency demands besides craftsmanship tiie ability to use tme and 
material with such economy ns results in commercial profit and tint tfie training neces 
sary for this can only be ol tamed in an institution in which one part of the work is the 
actual production of goods at a profit " Among the crafts taught the most general is 
woodwork The largest classes for this tra«le are those of the ifadras Aniumani 
Jlullidi Ala i fslam an institution for poor Muhammadans euhstautially aided uy gov 
ernment The other schools appear to lie managed !y mission bodies BHclcsmitli’s 
work IS tauglt in about sir schools of which the Madura Technical Institute (already 
menti&ned) Ins tlie largest class* The number studying metal work has somewhat 
declined and fitter s work seems to I are taken its place A feature of the most efficient 
industrial schools is the extent of tbcir coroocrcial side SkilJcfl artisans are employed 
and orders of some nngnilude are executed Though the total value of work tumeil 
out fell (luring tl e (juinquenninm the amount realised from sale proceeds of school 
manufactures rose This says the director “seems to show that the schools are 
becoming increasingly efficient from a commercial point of view and ate more success 
fully studying their markets Printing and book binding are taught on a considerable 
scale in the Madras Government Press Technical School where general press work is 
also learnt Tliere are other schools which teach compositor s work The numbers are 
said to have fallen The govemraenl technical examinations 1 ave already been men 
tioned They are of elementary intermediate and advanced grades Tl c subjects 
are numerous and include as well as engineering sanitary science pharmacy commerce 
music drawing jeweller’s worl printing etc wood metal and leather work textiles 
glass pottery tailoring and cooking Sc! olarships are given on the result of the 
Dvamimtions 

420 Including manual training classes Bombay reports C3 schools of this class 
some of which are managed by mission bodies Those situated in the northern division 
are reported to have done particularly well One of them the Mahajan Home Industrial 
Scl ool at Surat is a charitable institution attended by orplnus belonging to the Kali 
para] communitT where girls are taught embroidery and boys carpet making TFitli 
such exceptions however the inspector of technunl and industrial education considers 
the state of these institutions to be ansatisfactoty In an interesting monograph he 
attributes this to tlie following causes — 

(1) Lack of CO ordination of technical and industrial education throughout the 
presidency Managing bodies and eoperiatendents of schools are left to themselves as 
regards oiganisation and management except in so far as they follow whatever advice 
they may have received frma the inspector of technical education during his annual 
visit In some cases creditable efforts arc made to meet the needs of the locality m 
respect of this kind of edncation In other cases managing bodies or supenntendents 
though perlnps energetic enough have failed to produce results in accordance with the 
object of such schools a« to give boys a training that will be of practical value in 
preparing them for industrial life In many instances however teachers have no 
further aim than obtaining good inspection reports 

(2) The teaching is usually conducted in a dogmatic manner without metl od and 
without interest In other words the teachers have no clear idea of their functions as 
teachers and are in consequence uninspiring 

(3) The majority of hoys who enter an industrial school do so without any definite 
object in view, and in this stato of mind they drift aimlessly through tbeir school course 
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Thoir ponl during this iime is in most cases no higher than that of passing an examina-' 
tion. They and prohahlj- also their parents and guardians inako no effort to form* a plan 
of life, to choose a trade and keep that end in view. 

(4) Tliere are a number of seiiools whieli do excellent work, but which cannot bo 
said to liave obtained real sucress, for tliis reason, ric., that the majority of these pupils 
on leaving school either would not or could not follow up the trade or occupation for 
which they hod some kind of ])ropan>tion at ‘school. I have tried to obtain statistics to 
show the extent to which this state of matters exists. Only a very few schools were able 
to comply with my request for returns, 1ml these show that a very small proportion of 
the total qmpils who haA’c passed through the schools obtain suitalilo employment subse- 
qucntly. 

'(5) The attitude of local authorities towards industrial education has in the past 
been often one of ajiatby. In many eases, local authorities arc interested enough, but 
are apt to rely on their own knowledge of the subject or on that of incompetent advisers. 
In local boanl schools, teaching ajqiointments are filled up without consulting the opin- 
ion of the director of public instruction or the inspector of technical education. 

(G) The personal ’relations between the superintendent and his managing board, 
and the various authorities and employers of labour in the locality, have a verj’ strong 
bearing on the question of emjdoymenl of indu.strial school pupils subsequent to their 
leaving school.” 

To remedy those defects he recommends the appointment of a full-time ofllccr, the 
traininp of all teachers of technical and industrial subjects, selection in the admission 
of pupils, the enlistment of the sympathies of employers of labour and others in the 
interests of such education, the approval of the director on the advice of the officer in 
charge of this branch of instruction to all appointments and the raising of the pay of 
teachers and superintendents. 

421. Bengal has certain technical schools mainly for engineering, ns alreadj' men- 
tioned, and others of a more industrial chamefer. The best of these is considered to be 
the Baniadih school attached to the East Indian Railway colliery workshop maintained 
by the company for the sons of its employees with a grant from the district board. It 
teaches physics, ehcmislrj' and mechanics and also gives a tmining in carpentry and 
blacksmith’s work. ^loulding and lock making are taught at the Barnngore industrial 
home; carpentrj’ and carpet weaving at the Kaurapukur industrial school managed by 
the London Missionary Society; carpenlrj-, cane-work and weaving in the Wesleyan 
Mission school at Bankura ; carpentry, weaving, tailoring, .shoe-making, cane-work and 
book-binding at three schools in Balasorc, two of which arc managed by the American 
Free Baptist ^fission. Of the schools in Calcutta it.self the most important is that 
managed by the Oxford ^fission at Ballygunge.* Mr. Gumming makes a general remark 
about some of the institutions: " As the schools are .subsidised by the district board there 
is every temptation for pupils to join who only desire the genornl education, and I 
found at one school well dressed sons of havii/as who had no industrial ambitions at all.” 
An interesting development is the adoption of the apprentice system for Europeans and 
Indians by the railway companies in the railway workshops at .Tnmalpur, Lillooah and 
Kharagpur, and at the workshops of Ifessrs. Burn & Co. 

422. In the Vnited Provinces the industrial conference recommended the improve- 
ment of the Lucknow industrial school and the cstabli.shment of similar schools at Ca'wn- 
pore and Gorakhpur and .suhsequcntly elsewhere. The Lucknow school after pa.ssing 
through many stages has been thoroughly rcbrg.anised. The numbers have been reduced 
and it now contains only genuine industrial students. The staff has been strengthened 
and the equipment increased. A hostel has been added and stipends provided for rela- 
tives of artisans. A night class containing 9G students is attached to the school. A class 
for painting and polishing has recently been started and is attended solely by the rela- 
tives of painters. Of the two new schools proposed only that of Gorakhpur has been 
started. It opened in 1910 on lines similar to those of the Lucknow school. It has made 
a successful start, the ordinary classes have been well attended and the night school has 
71 students. Another recommendation of the conference was the establishment of a 
school originally designated the school of design. This is called the School of Arts and 
Crafts and was opened at Lucknow in 1911. A good start has been made, a hostel has 
been provided. The subjects taught pre_ ornamental work, wood carving and gilding, 
stone carving and sculpture, calico printing, stencilling, lithography, iron work, draw- 
ing, painting, designing and modelling. The institution is intended to “ provide in- 
struction in those branches of design and handicraft which bear on'^the more artistic 
trades and professions now practised, or which may he developed in the province.” In 
addition to these larger scliools there are eleven aided and seven unaided indristrial 
institutions founded with the object of lielping poor hoys to earn a livelihood 
by joinery, smith work, printing, tailoring, shoe-making, gardening, etc. The director 
of industries considers they are attaining the greatest success when they are organised 
on the apprentice system under which a journeyman artisan works with not more than 
two or three hoys to help him. He also says that there is not much demand among 
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tbe artisan classes for tuition but i groving demand among those not of the artisan 
classes for industrial tuition lor tl eir friends and relatives 

423 The most prosperous institution in the Punjab is the railway technical school at 

Lahore with 4GI pupils There are also eight industrial schools maintained by local 
bodies uhich follow a departmental cnmculum which was revised in 1911 Literary 
subjects are taught in addition to carpentry, metal work and weaving It is reported 
that GQ per cent of the pupils belong to tbe artisan classes and that a record of after 
careers shows that most of those who ^ve received this education take to mdnstnal work 
Special grants have heen offered to local bodies for the opening of craft schools or for 
adding industrial instrucbon to ordinnty schools and the establishment of an industrial 
school in each district has been suggested Industries are also taught in orphanages 
and elementary schools * 

424 Only three industrial schools are reported in Burma but incidentally tbe 
American Baptist Mission has introduced instroction in carpentry, boat building brick 
work and gardening at several of its schools And at tbe school for Karens at Toungoo, 
carpentry, printing and book binding are taught 

425 In addition to the artisan classes attached to the Ahsanulla School of Engineer 
ing and to tbe teebnical schools Eattcrn Bengal ani Aisam has eight small industrial 
schools at lljmensingh Bogra Shabazadpur (Pabna district) Chittagong, Bampur 
Boalia (Ilajshaht) Malda Shillong and Eobinia Tbe subjects generally taught are 
black smith s work carpentry and weaving The school nt Bogra was started in 1903 
and is a government institution Those at Shahazadpur and Chittagong are private in 
stitutions The latter received aid and there were proposals for its provmcialisation 
This however was not carried out and the school has practically ceased to exist Tbe 
school at Ilampnr Boalia is for sericulture and is under the ^ncultural department , that 
at Malda is a weaving school under the district board The schools at Shillong and 
Kohima called after Sir Bamfylde Fuller who initiated the scheme are for the tram 
mg of Ehasis and Nagas stipends are given, nod the latter school is said to he particu 
larly successful There is also a Williamson Endowment m Assam (called after a tea 
planter who left a sum of money for the education of the Assamese) from the proceeds 
of which subsidised by government twenty one boas are maintained on stipends at 
railway worksl ops and m private concerns and are provided with tools on the completion 
of the course 

426 In the Central Prottnees some of the mission bodies carry on industrial educa 
tion mainly for tbe benefit of their famine orphans 

V — Weaving 

427 In Uadrat tbe number of pupils learning various crafts grouped under textiles 
Is considerable although those who are learning cotton weaving show a decline owing to 
closure of one of tbe schools 

423 In Bombay textile schools naturally take a prominent position Tbe Victoria 
J^ubilee Technical Institute has now a band loom section m addition to power weaving 
The inspector of weaving schools makes tbe following observations — “ Since I began 
the inspection of weaving classes fair progress has been made m some of tbe scbools m 
which weaving is taught There are ten small industrial schools m which instruction 
is given m textile work There is no common curriculum for the schools Each one 
has its own course of work -this makes it rather difficult to observe the progress made 
from time to time If a common course of work was arranged for all the schools it 
would be tbe means of creating a keen competition to obtain the best practical results 
especially if prizes were offered for work done Some of the schools are in localities in 
which there is very little weaving whereas in some of the chief hand loom weaving 
centres weaving is not taught in the local industrial schools This arrangement is one 
cause of the training not being as effective as it would otherwise be From an educa. 
tional and commercial point of view this method is not good for tbe expansion of the 
cotton trade of this country because the boys only obtain a training equal to that of the 
bazar weaver even assuming tl at the best of the local weavers are engaged to give 
iQ<lruetion Such instruction to tbe rising generation of hand loom weavers whose 
depressed condition is mostly due to the low level of primitive methods will not be tbe 
means of raising the standard of wort to enable them to compete with the weavers of 
other countries Such teaching is without interest and of no real advantage There will 
never be any natural indigenons demand for them until there is a higher standard of 
instruction given In one small school several members of the committee are against 
any improvement being introduced Two years ago I sent a fly shuttle motion, and 
mostly owing to the opposition of these members the loom had to be sent back The 
same loom was sent to another school and it gave every satisfaction I have pointed 
this out to show that members of the committee by their apathetic attitude, keep back 
improved mel ods of working At the same time the schdol had three instructors not 
one of the three knew how to work the simple motion yet the motion was introduced in 
pthep countries 150 years ago for giving an increased production of cloth in a given time 
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Sxicli instructors -will never be tbe means of developing tbe mental powers of tbe boys 
on modern lines and creating a natural demand for indigenous industrial schools.” 

429. Bengal, as well as tbe school at Serampore and the weaving stations which have 
already been mentioned, has textile classes at Jialimpong and among others a weaving 
school under the Dublin University Mission in the Hazaribagh district, a board school 
in the Palamau district and the Dihar weaving institute which is the only industrial 
school in the Patna division. Tiie Darbhanga District Board entertains a peripatetic 
weaving instructor and a carpenter who go about to the more important centres for 
Muhammadan weavers. The carpenter repairs looms when required. This, says Mr. 
Prothero, is a useful system which might be conveniently imitated elsewhere. 

430. Mention has already been made of the weaving^ classes at the Thomason College 

in the United Provinces. An important part of the Local Government’s scheme of in- 
dustrial development was the revival of the hand-loom cotton weaving industry through 
the popularisation of improved looms and methods of working. The establishment of a 
weaving station formed an item of the general scheme. The school has been situated 
at Benares and started work in 1911. “ The class for which it caters,” says the report, 

“ is very poor, backward in education and suspicious of novelty.” It has proved diffi 
cult to frame a satisfactory curriculum. Of the 10 students in the school at the end ol 
the period only one belonged to the weaver class. It is proposed to organise a hire- 
purchase system to help weavers to buy improved looms. 

There are also eight schools, the first and most important of which is the Hewett 
Weaving School at Barabanki. These schools were at first placed under the agricultural 
department, but were transferred in 1911 to the control of the department of public 
instruction. They are managed by local committees and aided by grants-in-aid from 
government, which aggregated Rs. 31,500 in 1911-12. Itus estimated that 870 learners 
have been trained to the use of new looms and 451 of them bought looms. Stipends are 
given to pupils. Though the Hewett School has been successful, doubts are entertained 
in the report as to the work of the schools in general. Sometimes the pupils attracted 
are not members of the weaving class. So far as can be ascertained the use of the 
improved loom leads to over-production and it is consequently difficult to market the 
cloth. Though accurate figures as to after-employment are not available, it is noticed as 
significant that it was recently found necessary to ask mill-owners if they would give 
employment to past pupils. It appears to be questioned whether the hand-loom industry 
is capable of indefinite expansion as a home industry, or whether the tendency is towards 
the development of small weaving factories. The inspector suggests that possibly co- 
operation rather than cottage industries will prove the salvation of the weaver. 

431. The Punjab has no organised system of weaving instruction, but efforts have 
been made to introduce improved looms and better methods. A weaving station has been 
established at Lahore and recently the Salvation Army opened a school at Ludhiana. 
The latter has proved only partially successful partly owing to the inability or un- 
willingness of the weavers, to purchase the improved loom after instruction. The 
department of industries recently sold some of the Salvation Army looms on a system of 
payment' by instalments and these are said to be working satisfactorily. Two of the 
board industrial schools teach weaving and a third school is to be opened. 

432. In Burma weaving is taught at a girls’ school managed by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel at Shwebo and in 14 vernacular schools. 

433. Weaving is taught in some of the industrial schools of Eastern Bengal which 
have been already mentioned. The only institution entirely devoted to this subject is 
the board school at Malda. The weaving class at the Kashi Kishore School at Mymen- 
singh collapsed at the beginning of the period, but has been resuscitated*; nineteen 
stipends ranging from Rs. 3 to Rs. 10 have been created ; and there are now 27 pupils. 
The' class opened in tbe Bogra school proved a failure and was abolished. 


VI. — Schools of art. 

434. Some account must now be given of schools of art and commercial piqures 
schools. The schools of art in India are, largely industrial schools. The ^ 
large schools under the management of government number four. The number 

of their pupils has not increased and now stands at 1,234. Their cost is 
Rs. 1,96,656, all of which save about Rs. 32,000 is met by government. On 
the fine arts side the most noticeable tendency in recent years has been the 
attempt to revive Indian ideals and designs. There are also a few private 
schools. 

435. In 1905 a scheme was' initiated for compiling a set of industrial art pattern 7 

books for India. These are being worked out in various provinces. The Bengal report"^ 

makes mention of an important work which the Calcutta School of Art is undertaking poUcrn 
for that production, namely, volumes for Dacca silver ware and Bengal ivory carving. iooJcs. 


It is Understool it has again collapsed. 
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43C In Madras, says Sir A Bourne, tbe functiona of the school of art as such had 
been rather thrown into the shade by ite industrial activities during the previous quin- 
quennium " The staff and worhiiig of the school have been reorganised It is now 
intended that it shall be concerned only with industrial art, the only concession to the 
claims of fine ort that is made being the bolding of a class for painting There is other 
drawing instruction in the school, but it is mad^s to subserve the needs of such crafts as 
engraving, wood-carving, weaving, and Jacquer and jeweller’s work The aim is to 
develop the art industries of the presidency on Indian lines, and to avoid that western 
izing of ideals and methods which it is conceived results from putting Indians through 
a South Kensington drill in drawing and modelling The old system of paid apprentice- 
ship has been replaced by scholarships and as the smallness of the number of these on 
ginally sanclioaed appeared to discourage attendance, it was increased The superin- 
tendent considers the influence of the goaemment technical examinations harmful rather 
than not and rather discourages his piniils from taking them A good number da so, 
however, and a large proportion pass Ue holds competitions among them in craftsman- 
ship and with the help of his staff awards certificates of merit Improvements have been 
made in the building and equipment of the school The superintendent again occupies 
the house on the premises, the pupils all attend for a full day's work, the staff is properly 
organized in industrial departments, and 1 am glad to be able to say that I consider 
that the school is now working steadily with definite intelligible aims and in a way 
adapted to their realization Tbe numbers on the rolls are not appreciably smaller than 
under the old system, and the average daily attendance is decidedly better Pupils 
who have left recently have almost all secured work for which their training fits them ” 
It is added that 134 pupils of this school are learning wood engraving and that 
jeweller’s work is also taught 

„ 437 The Sir Jamsetji Jeejeehboy School of Art in Bombay continues to be highly 
successful It may be said to consist of three sections (i) hirst, there is the school 
itself, where drawing, painting and modelling arc taught and teachers are trained It 
has 357 students 'Ihe principal says, “ hfany fine specimens of ancient paintings of 
the Persian, Moghul and Indian schools have been purchased and are ezhiWed in the 
school museum and the distinctive qualities of the eastern convention have been continu- 
ously brought to the notice of students of these classes 2^othing short of compulsion, 
however, will induce students to work in this style, and to apply such drastic measures 
would have the effect of emptying the painting school and of driving the students to 
classes outside the school where western methods and conventions are less latelligestly 
taught by Indians who have studied in Europe ” Excursions are taken to places which 
afford objects of interest for drawing, plans and elevation A new development, from 
which the principal anticipates far reaching results, is the extension of the architec- 
tural school " In the year 1906, this school consisted of two draughtsmen’s classes in 
charge of a non professional teacher, the course of study being entirely an: elementary 
one At the present time the school is in charge of the consulting architect to govern 
meat who is assisted by three professional lecturers and instructors and the course has 
been enlarged to one uf four years, m which all subjects germane to the study of archi 
tecture are taught A commencemeiit has also been made in founding a museum of 
architectural casts models and materials which is an indispensable part of the equip 
meat oi such a school The presence of a professional staff of lecturers could only be 
obtained by holding the classes in tbe morning from 7 40 to O'dO, and these hours also 
suit the majority of the students who are engaged in architects' and engineers’ offices 
during the daytime Both with regard to the number of students attending the archi 
tectural school and the quality of the work done, the results obtained from the improved 
tuition and the extension of the course have been encouraging The number of students 
has risen from 37 in 1906 to 140 in 1911, and the effect of the improved tuition has 
been already apparent in the higher class of draughtsmanship exhibited in the plans 
submitted by architects in tbe city, to the municipality and Bombay City Improvement 
Trust In the art that appeals is different ways to the greatest cumber of persons 
distinct progress has been made and tbe foundation laid of greater progress in the future ” 
(ti^ The Reay Art "Workshops, the utiKty of which was doubtful and which formed the 
subject of an enquiry in 1910, contain 171 pupils (of whom 79 receive stipends) studying 
wood carving, engraving, iron work, carpentry, copper, brass, iron and gold work, and 
other subjects (lu) The Sir George Clarke technical laboratories and studios were 
opened in 1910 The subject studied is pottery “The department,” says the pnnci 
pal, "is in charge of a skilled chemist who has a small staff working under him An 
exhaustive survey of all the clays found throughout India suitable for the manufacture 
of pottery has been made and specimens have been analysed Standard bodies with 
their appropriate glares have been discovered, and these have been worked up into 
articles of commercial value and artisbc form and colours A school of pottery is to be 
established and information on all points connected with the pottery jadnstry is now 
available for tbe persons engaged in the trade The ground has thus been cleared for 
the establishment of a pottery on modem bnes in Tndia “ 

438 In Bengal the Calcutta School of Art was reorganised in 1909 and divided into 
five departments — elementary, industnal, draughting, teaching, fine aits A pupil first 
joins the elementary class, and, after working there for two years, undergoes a course of 
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about three years in one or other of the higher departments. The industrial depart- 
ment has classes for lithography, wood-engraving, modelling and wood-carving. Of 
the other departments, that 6f fine arts requires special mention. ” The process of 
denationalisation,” says the report, “has been arrested. The policy of installing 
Indian art in the place of supremacy which it ought to occupy in an Indian art school, 
and of inspiring the minds of the students with a desire to follow Indian ideals, has 
been continued during the quinquennium under review.” The art gallery has been 
combined with the artware court of the Indian Museum and contains some of the finest 
available Hindu and Muhammadan water colours. There are 2S0 students. The cost of 
the school in 1911-12 was Es. 44,312, of which all (save about Rs. 4,000 from fees) is 
defrayed by government. 

There, arc three private schools of art in Calcutta. In Mr. Cumming’s industrial 
report it is stated that one of them (the Albert Temple of Science), while professing 
an Indian character, uses European casts, drawing books and designs. 

439. The School of Arts and Crafts at Lucknow to some extent serves the purpose of 
an art school for the United Provinces and has akeady been mentioned in paragraph 
422. 


440. The institution in the Punjab is the Mayo school of Art, Lahore. It has four 
departments — for elementary industrial w'ork and drawing, for advanced industrial 
work, for draughtsmen and for teacliers. New workshojis are in course of erection, and 
cotton-printing, enamelling and pottery are about to be added to the course. Towards 
the end of the quinquennium, the school was busy with work for the Imperial Durbar. 

The principal, Sardar Bahadur Bhai Ham Singh, designed models for the amphitheatre, 
royal pavilion and dais. There are 230 pupils. 

441. It should be mentioned that the Bombay School of Art conducts drawing Instruction ah 

animations, at which, in 1911, there were 9,437 candidates. The principal is not examinations 

gether satisfied with the result ; and the resolution states that government have under . , , • 

consideration proposals for the reorganisation of the scheme and the appointment of an^^*' * S'* 

inspector of drawing. Other schools of art train teachers; the class at Calcutta has been 

adversely affected by the fact that the university no longer prescribes drawing as a sub- 
ject for the matriculation. In Burma, where there is no school of art, a series of copies 
based on Burmese design has been prepared and is proving popular. 


442. There is a school of music for Europeans in Madras and there are also two geJiQQlg Qf 
schools for Indian music. There are three schools in Bengal, two of which receive aid. • ' 

Baud music is taught in some of the reformatory schools. ‘ ' 


VII . — Commercial schools. 


443. The subject of commercial education has recently attracted atten- Figures. 
tion in India The University of Bombay has instituted degrees in commerce. 

The University of Allahabad and the Punjab University have instituted a 
certificate in commerce. Furthermore there is a project for a commercial 
college of an advanced type in Bombay. The scheme has been sanctioned 
and the question is under consideration whether arrangements should be 
made at it for the organised study of economy and sociological problems. 

The existing schools, as stated in the resolution, did not attain a high standard 
of instruction and the training offered prepares for clerical duties rather 
than for the conduct of business itself. General commercial courses intended 
to take the place of the matriculation or higher examination are not popular, 
because the immediate benefit is not discernible. Institutions which give 
instruction in shorthand and typing in addition to or in the recognised 
courses have increased and are sought after because they lead to immediate 
and comparatively remunerative employment. The total number of scliools 
has increased in the quinquennium from 12 to 28, the number of pupils from 
584 to 1,543, and the expenditure from Es. 25,343 to Es. 82,278, of whicn 
government provides Es. 28,344. Indigenous commercial institutions called 
mahajani schools teach the Indian system of accounts and reckoning. Some 
slight description will be found of them in paragraph G68. 


44-i. The most important commercial school in Madras is that at Calicut, which has Commercial 
a fine building. It was utilised for turning out teachers for the commercial subjects L.; ,, 7 „ • 
under the school-leaving certificate scheme. A considerable number of the schools in 
tliis presidency arc reported to teach only typevTiiing, an occupation the wages for 
which have ris*en. ' * jmovmccs. 


445. Commercial education in Bombay is described as a plant of tardy growth. The 
mo'-l tlourishing institutions appear to ho the Commercial College, Bombay, the Com- 
mercial School, Sholapur, and .\.iyar & Co.’s Business Ccdlege. Bombay. ’ Nothing is 
said of the course pursued. In a few high schools there are commercial cla‘-'es. 
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4i0 Tho commercial classes la Bengal were Iraasferred /rom the Presidencj College 
lu 1007 and became n separate institution under the name ol tLe Government Commer- 
cial Institute It offers a Jay course extending over two years and comprising modem 
iiUglisb, commercial correspondence and precis writing, commercial and menial arith- 
metic and geography, book keeping, ahonliind, tjpewriling, and commercial Bengali 
Evening classes hare been held in nportera’ ehortainid, political economy and mercan- 
tile law The examinations are controlled by a board including representatives of the 
cliambers of commerce Tlio report complains of tbc disposition of pupils to neglect 
all subjects for sliortband, typewriting and book keeping, the difficulty of convincing 
employers that there la virtue in any of the subjects taught save the first two of these, 
the preference for university examinations, and the competition of private schools, 
which (says the principal) “are prepared to teach any one just as much 
or ns little as he pleases, and that too at whatever time of the year it may be con- 
venient to him, and at whatever hour of the day *’ It is needless to descant on the ‘ C ’ 
classed (a part of the 1901 scheme which also produced the ‘ B ’ classes) because in the 
last year only two candidates presented themselves Apart from delects of the course it 
may be hazarded that the failure is attributable to the fact that while the ‘ A ' dais 
leads to the university and the ' B * dass to the technical school, the ' C ' class could 
not be relied upon to lead anywhere Tbe‘ C ’ classes have now been abolished Seven 
private schools arc chronicled, with 367 pupils 

447 In the Bmted /’rotinces commercial teaching has been taken up at the mission 
colleges — St John's at Agra, and the Iteid Christian College at Lucknow, where, in 
addition to the usual subjects, general business metbods are taught and, at the latter 
institution, an Urdu shorthand class and a normal department for teachers of commer 
cial subjects in high sclioola have been opened There is also, says the report, a young 
and aspiring business dejiartment at the Aleerut College, which has recently been placed 
in charge of a European professor and is in receipt of aid The institution of a com 
inercial certificate by the university is said to have stimulated and focussed the work of 
these departments 

448 Commercial subjects are taught in the Punjab at aided continuation classes in 
Lahore, and in high schools The former are managed by the Young Elen’s Christian 
Association and the Youug Women's Christian Association, and a number of the students 
are said to have obtained posts on good salaries In the latter, pupils are generally 
prepared for tbe university clerical and coromemal examination (considered about equal 
to the matriculation) which attracts a small and diminishing numoer of candidates The 
want of success which attended the opening of a considerable number of such classes in 
government schools points to the necessity for concentration There is a clerical and 
commercial school at Amritsar with 01 pupils, tbe course prescribed for the university 
examination is followed 

449 On the failure of the *C’ classes in Eastern Penpal, six private institutions 
were opened They are said to be more than self supporting and to be doing good work 
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tuainikg of Tr,ACiir,us. 
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•iincl 3911-12, 1,292 and 959 tjtu'us voajioctivcl.v obtained certificates of com- 
petence. but tlie increase of trained teachers in actual service amounted to 
9}-} and 521. ‘I'be result was that, dtiring these two years government lost 
the .scrvici's of 2SS and -192 oiirus whom it took pains to train,” lie further 
remarks that passed pinW are .said to In* employed in .some numhcr.s ns 
mukhtars’ touts. 


/ r. — Special iiieneurcs. 

•189. The method under which ollicer.s of the Indian educational service /’arlowjf/i 
are permitted to study method.s and developments in other countries was studies. 
desorik'd in Mr. Oranges review. Such .study is taken iluring furlough, and 
advantages are otTered for it.s encouragement. lletAvecn 1902 ami 1907 
eigheen oilicer.s had availed Ihemsclve.s of the opportunity thus given. Since 
then thre? olTicvrs have been placed on .such duty. 

•190. In certain province.s it is now the habit, to insist on a certain amount '/'raining of 
of training in the ea.se of the subordinate inspecting slafT. 'J’hus we hear of the inspecting 
assistant deinuy iinjH'Ctor.s undergoing training in" certain special classc.s in 
Bombay, sub-inspoelor.s are .specially trained at the Hare College, Calcutta; 
and in Ihistern llengal and Assam an exjiminntion has ken prc.scrilied for 
inspecting ofliei'r.s in vernaeular literatun'. the art of teaching, discipline and 
I'rganisation and the departmental rules and orders. The e.vamiimtion ap- 
p.car.s to have defeated a considerable numlnu- of oilicers. 

•191. Teachers’ associations have been formed in Madras through the Teachers' 
agency of in.speeting oflieors. Their objective is the general improvement oi associations. 
teacher.^: and the .sjfeeial .study of the subjects of the curnculnm which are 
comjiaratively novel, such as*drav.-ing, civic.s and nature study. It is not 
uncommon to find .such a.ssocintions in connection with training in.«titntion.s; 
the flare College in Calcutta is an instance in point. In Bombay there is .a 
sonieudiat .sitnilnr .a.'soeiation (not. all the mcmher.« of which are leaehcr.s) for 
the (llscuH..ion of current educational problems. The I'nnjnh hn.s hendma.stcrs' 
a.s.soeiations. of which the report say.s : — 

" v.cre in 190, S in tlio Irirgfr cdiic.Ttionii! cojitrc.'; of tlio 

j>n»vinri‘. M<'nittT'.liij* i-; not ti-drirtnl to ii('n(ltn:!Nt*'rs. in-;|i>M'lin^ iillicor-; iunl otliiTS 
wlin aro inton-'ted in l■<b!r;^t^r,n In'ing aUo incbnh-tl. The objfcts of (lie n"oni.nfion.s arc 
to afi'onl .ccojM- for loc.d ••xj)n'‘.''inn>', of ojiinion <m odiiralinnnl rinrifion.*!, and to proinofo 
liariaoniou*5 rolalicais Itctwi-i-n tin* antlmritio*. of tho local rccondnry udiools. Tlicy arc 
the iri«{>crtork' ndvi'-ory roiincils, and they liavo jnit fonvard niany useful .•inggcfttions 
which have hcen ailoptcd ‘iiilecqucntlv hy the depart Jiicnt. Many si'ieh local conferences 
have teen held throughout tin' province, and it may he safely a‘-'>erled tlinl (hev Imve 
-doin' imicli to promote pood leelinp hehveen ‘cJiools and to ,>:limnlate interest in odue.a- 
tiorial matters,'’ 
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OHAPTEE XII. 

ORIENTAL ttTUDIlSS. 


492. From ancient times till after the advent of British rule oriental 2«/roduc/er?^. 
learning cn.ioycd the patronage of kings and the nobility—naturally, for some 

of the dass’ic tongues -vvere the language of the polite, just as Latin long sur- 
vived as the literary language of Europe. The orientalists of those tinies 
employed themselves in the writing of books and of commentaries, critical 
research in the modern sense was uiilaiown. Ivarly servants of the East India 
Company preserved the tradition and founded schools of oriental study — wit- 
ness Warren Hastings’ Madrassa in Calcutta. Then came the movement 
among the Bengalis for English education, I..ord Macaulay's minute and the 
despatch of 1854. I ubiic interest and state patronage alike were withdrawn 
from oriental learning and transferred to places of utilitarian education. The 
study of the classics in India was left, not wholly, but largely to decay, while 
it was in Europe that a new school of research arose and in European univer- 
sities that orientalia began to attract increased interest. The following para- 
graphs, however, will sEow how strongly* (though often in hidden placed the 
literary cult has persisted, the efforts of government to organise it and the 
recently awakened consciou.sncss both of its value and of its defects. 

493. The leaching of oriental languages is carried on in ordinary and inS(udi/of 
special institutions. First, classics and vcrnaculai-s arc learned in secondary classics in 
schools and in colleges. Some classical language — S.anskrit, Arabic, Tah, ordinary 
Persian, Hebrew, /'rmenian, Avesta or Pahlavi — ordinarily though not imtitiUions, 
always forms a subject of examination at the matriculation and save in the 

case of science students at subsequent university tests. A vernacular is also 
insisted upon in the Calcutta Univei-sity ns compulsory in the intermediate 
and B.A. standards. In the Madras University a vernacular was compulsory 
in the intermediate until 1910, when the regulation was changed because it 
was found to discourage the study of San.skrit. The papers in Sanskrit at the 
, Calcutta B.A. exanination arc: — (t) poetry, texts, including portions of 
Manu. etc., and translation from English into Sanskrit; (ii) drama texts (viz., 
a selection of two from Salnintala, V ttararamachariia, Mndrarnkshasa and 
Ratnatali) and another translation into Sanskrit; (Hi) translation into English 
of prose passages from unprepared Sanskrit books, grammar, and outlines of 
the history of Sanskrit literature. The honours course prescribes in addition 
selected portions of Bhattihazya and Kndamhnri and another translation 
into Sanskrit; selected hymns from the Rigveda with Sayana’s commentary; 
and grammar and rhetoric. The B.A. course in Arabic comprises the 
Hamasa, the Diwan of ^lutanabbi and the Ditran of Abu Atahiya; the Koran, 
the Mayamat Hariri, Tabari’s history, Qazwini’s geography; and grammar. 

In addition to this, the honours course requires the Seven Muallaqat, Banat 
Suad, the Diiaan of Tbn Faridh; the Koran with the commentaries of 
Baydhawi and Zamakhshari, Ibn Hisham’s Life of the Prophet, the 
Muqaddima of Ibn Khaldun, the Muhhtasar-nl-Maani, prosody and rhetoric, 
the outlines of Muhammadan histoiy to the fall of the Abbasid Caliphate, 
and a general knowledge of the history of Arabic literature. The knowledge 
of the classics thus acquired, however, does not carry the respect and estima- 
tion commanded by the pupil of the special institution; though it gives 
some acquaintance with the language, it does not profess to confer any great 
depth of scholarship; nor, unless aided by further study conducted on other 
lines, would it naturally fit its recipients for research. 

494. It must not, however, be supposed that the universities make no Provision by 

- provision for further study. The courses of instruction for the M.A. in universities for 
Sanskrit, Arabic, etc., attain a high standard. Moreover, special provision is further study. 
occasionally made. The Calcutta University has in recent years appointed 
from time to time readers to deliver lectures on certain branches of study — 
ancient oriental astronomy, Bengali literature, Nyaya and Buddhist Mahaya- 
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cnAr'.rEE xiv, 

EDUCATION OF OUEIAS AN.D NOBLES. 


549. In n country where over ono-tlnr<i of the area is ruled by Indian Intcnlion of 
chiefs, and where class distinctions are. in l./)rd Curzon’s words, ingrained in the colleges, 
the traditions of the people and indurated hy prescriptions of religion and 

race, it is ncce.ssary to make special piovision for the educfition of future 
rulers and nobles. For this purpose special institutions have been established, 
amply endowed by the chiefs them.selvcs and aided by gcu'crnment to maintain 
a strong staff. The original object with which thc.-;e colleges were founded 
was. again to quote Lord Curzou. *' in order to lit the yoting chiefs and nobles 
of India, physically, morally and intellectunlly. for the responsibilities that 
lay before them, to render them manly, honourable and cultured members of • 
society, worthy of the high station that, as Ifuling Chiefs, :ir. thakurs or sir- 
dars. as landlords or jagirdtirs, or in other walks of lif(', awaited them in the 
future. With this object in view the fotinder.s of llicsc insl itntion.s, deli- 
berately selecting the linglish puldic. .scluxil sy.stcm ns that which had best 
succeeded in doing a similar work among the higher ranks of h'ngli.sh society, 
sought to reproduce its most salient features here.” 

550. The host known of the.se institutions arc the four Chief.s’ colleges-— TAc four 
the ^fayo College at Ajmer for Fnjputana, tlie Daly College at Indore for Chiefs' 

Central India, the Aitcliison College at Lahore for the Chiefs of the Punjab, colleges. 
and the RajkuTnar College at ILajkot in Kathiawar for the Bombay Chiefs. 

Thc.se were founded between the years 1S70 and 1880. It was one of Lord 
Curzon’s many activities to acquaint himself with their working and to call a 
conference on the subject in 1902. As a re.sult, they were considerably 
reorganised; and a speci.al branch of the Indian Educational Service was 
established, numbering fourteen ofl'icers, together with Indian a.ssistants, to 
carry on the in.struction. The administration of the colleges is in the hands 
of councils, consisting of political ofTicers and chiefs. At the IMayo College 
and Daly College Ilis Excellency the Viceroy is president. ITis Excellency 
the Governor of Boinpay is president of the Bajkumar College Council. At 
the Aitcliison College the president is This Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab. The ultimate control of the colleges re.sts with the Foreign 
Department. During the quinquennium the number of pupils in these 
colleges has increased from 819 to 413, and the expenditure from about 2-I- 
lakhs to about 4 lakhs, to which government contributes about 11 lakhs. 

551. The five years have witnessed a steady development. The number of The Mayo 
pupils at the Mayo College has risen from 143 to 202, the income of the college College, Ajmer. 
from Rs. 83,000 to Its. 1,20,000, and the chiefs have added over two and-a- 

half lakhs to the endowment fund. The licautiful building has been enlarged 
by seven class-rooms and two laboratories, the latter fully equipped by His 
Highness the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior. New houses for the residence of 
the pupils have been erected. His Highness the Maharao of Kotah has pre- 
sented an up-to-date sanatorium, with quarters for nurses. The college 
property has been increased by the addition of 52 acres of land, purchased 
with a lakh of rupees, the gift of His Highness the late Maharaja of Jodhpur. 

His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda presented a squash racquet court. After 
the Durbar at Delhi, Her Imperial Majesty the Queen-Empress visited the 
college. On this occasion every pupil was presented to Her Majesty, and the 
college squadron furnished the escort when Her klajesty visited the city. 

552. The numbers in the Daly College have, notwithstanding disorga- The Daly 
nisation caused by the visitation of plague to Indore, risen from 54 to 64. A College, 
system of prefects was instituted at the close of the quinquennium. Tho Indore. 
growth of a healthy school spirit is particularly noticed. There have been 
considerable building operations. His Highness the Maharaja Scindia .of 
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I/ihore. 
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College, 

Hajkot 


General 

characUnstics, 


Courses and 
exatriinattons 


Gwalior presented a cricket pavilion New boarding houses have been 
erected Old boys, who have inhabited rooms, are co-operating m their 
upkeep, etc The new college building was also completed and opened by His 
L\cellency the Viceroy just after the close of the quinquennium 

553 The average number of pupils in the Aitchison College has risen 
from 72 to 100 and stood at 105 in the last year of the quinquennium This 
college IS peculiar in that some of tlie pupils attend the government college m 
T>ahore A useful adjunct to the institution is a small agricultural and dairy 
farm As a matter of detail it may be mentioned that the conversational 
method of teaching English has been adopted in the lower forms and has been 
found eminently successful During the period places of worship have been 
constructed for the Sikh and Hindu pupils 

554 At the Rajkumar College 49 Kumars were admitted during the five 
years against 46 withdrawals, and the number at the close of the period was 
42 Tlie finances have been strengthened, the fees now averaging Rs 30,000 
a year Many gifts have been made to the college — a swimming hath by His 
Highness the Jam Sahib of Navanagar, two squash racquet courts by His 
Highness the Raja Saheb of Dhrangadhra and a sanatorium His Highness 
Sir Bhavsinghji of Bhavnagar has published a beautiful history of the 
college There is a successful carpentry class It is interesting to learn 
that fifteen ex-pupils ha\e during the quinquennium been installed as rulers, 
ten have proceeded to the Imperial Cadet Corps at Dehra Dun, and sixteen 
were included in the escort provided by that corps for His Imperial Majesty 
at the Durbar at Delhi A sign of the interest maintained by chiefs in the 
'‘ollege where they studied is the establishment of a Past Kumars' Club, for 
which liberal funds have been subscribed 

555 A notable feature of the college life is the strictly residential system 

Sometimes the Kumars live m hostels sometimes in separate houses erected 
by the family to which they belong for the reception of its scions Tutors 
and guardians (itotamids and Musaktbs) are placed in charge And the 
pupils are constantly in touch with the English staff on the playing fields 
and elsewhere The different parts of education are treated m due perspec 
tive Great care is bestowed on physical upbringing Riding, tent pegging, 
football and cricket are as much a part of the daily life as are intellectuw 
studies As an instance of the attention paid to religious training it may be 
mentioned that the Aitchison College possesses a masjiJ for the Muhammad 
ans a gurdwara for the Sikhs and a mandxr for the Hindus (the two last as 
mentioned above recently constructed) the pupils attend these two or three 
times daily and qualified religious instructors are provided • The bearing 
»nd quiet discipline of the Kumars cannot but impress the visitor It would 
be hard to find places of instruction more truly and broadly educative or 
better calculated to achieve the object in view Inured from an early age to 
a simple manner of life to a careful physical training and to the discipline 
which in teaching to obey teaches also to rule and increases proper self 
respect among quiet surroundings and the influence of dignified buildings 
and well ordered playing fields the future chiefs and nobles imbibe the educa 
tion best suited for their calling in life ^ 

556 Yet even in the more conservative areas of India, the exigencies of 
modern life the demand for higher forms of efficiency and specialisation 
have made themselves felt A strong and laudable desire has evinced itself 
among the chiefs (and freely voiced by Her Highness the Begnm of Bhopal) 
for further improvement in the teaching capacity of the existing coUegea and 
the addition of labilities for an altogether higher standard ot instruitK.n 
equivalent to that required m attaining a degree The former demand has 
been met by the institution at each of the colleges of a diploma examinanon 
(first held m 1905) common to them all. the subjects in which are English 
history geography and mathematics, and one out of each of the following 
groups — (i) any vernacular (tt) either science or Sanskrit or Persian (ti^) 
either administration or advanc^ mathematics The numbers of those who 
have appeared and passed during the quinquennium are 89 and 79 respect* 
ively This examination is r^arded as the equivalent of the matriculation 
by the University of Allahabad in the case of pupils of the Mayo College (it 
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is undorslood llic Uiiivorsity is rcconsidorinti: this ni'nni^oniont) and l)y the 
Punjab University in the case of pupils of the Aitebison College. Tbc Uni- 
versity of Bombay refused recognition of tbe examination in tbc case of pupils 
of tbc HajkumaV College, partly because a classical language; formed no 
necessary part of it. loirtber, to’ satisfy tbe wish for a still bigber .standard, 
a post-diploma cmirse. extending over tbree ycnr.s. and comprising Engli.->b, 
history and studies in .administrative .subjects of considerable dinbailty, was 
established in 11)07 at tbe ^^ayo College, Ajmer, and in August 1000 at the 
Bajkumar College. Kajkot; in lOPi tbe Daly College, too. bad a class of three 
students. It w.-i'; afterwards found convenient to concentrate this cotirse at 


tbe Mayo College. Tbe passing of tbe examination is regarded as a quali- 
fication eqiiivalent to tbe B..\. for government la'rviee bv tbe Covernment of 
India ajid ibe Local Covernments of Bombav. Bengal, the United Provinces. 


tbe Punjab, the Central Provinces and tlie Nortb-W('st Frontier Province. 
Tbougb tbe numlvu' of candid.ates is few (tbree having passed out of 
five presented during the (juinquenninm), tbe experiment is regarded 
.•m suilieiently in'omi.'^ing to justifv further extension of tbe system. Tbc 
best nu'tbod of ctfVv'ting this is now under c(Uisiderat ion and imiiortnnt de- 


velopment mav be expected in tbe fiitnre. Tbe need for increasing efficiency 
has thrown a strain upon tbe staff and stejis have been taken to increase if. 
And tbe re-adjustment of organisation and cour.ses to provide Tor bigber 
study wifbonf i!efrim>‘nt to the es'^ential fealtires of the life in tbe colleges 
requires careful solution. ^ 


ri.oT. Before leaving this subject, it is necessary to slate tbe change wbicb Inf^pcclions. 
b.as been made in tbe arrangernetits for inspection. Previously tbe Director of 
Public Instnietion in flm Pnniai) wa« resp<»nsible hot!) for ibis iind for the 
Cfuiduet of the examination. In I1)(I7-0S. the Director Ceneral of Education 
in India, as-'isted by ;inotber ofiicer, performed tbe-e duties. In both eases 
tbe task was found impraetie.able as .an addition to tlie ordinarv lal'onr.s of 
the o11e(*r coneerned. .\eeordinglv in 11)08, if was resohrd that two ednea- 
tional ofiieers (one (pmlified in .science and nmlbeinatie;?, tbe ofl)er in literarv 
snbiects) sbnnld anmiallv i)'' selected and receive honoraria for inspecting tbe 
colleges and for aiding in tbc eondnel of tbe examination, tbc general super- 
vision of wbicb rests with the Dejmrtment of Education in tbc Government 
of India. 


n.oS. Besides thc'c four colleges, wbicb .'^erve tbc large collections of native Olher colleges 
state.* in norlberti, central and western India, there are in.stitntions in aihor « ml schools. 
localities for the education of chiefs and nobles controlled by Local Govern- 
ments. At Mewington, ‘Aladr.i*. tbe. Court of Wards maint.ains a school for 
tbe minor proprietors of e.states that come under their management. It con- 
tains thirteen jmpils and is well reported on. In 11)00-1 0. at the instance of 
tbe Maharaja of Bnbbili. government apjiointcd a committee to draw up a 
scbonie Xor a zaniindar.s’ college. This .still awaits tbe raising of funds. 

Efinrts are made in tbc Bombay oresidenev for tin; education of Girasias and 
Talukdars, partlv in sficeial schools as at Wndbwan, Gondnl, Sadra and 
Godbra. ])artlv in hostels ns at Dandbuka (where an oxeellcnt building has 
just liecn Completed) and at Nadiad for tbo.se who cannot nlTord education at 
the special institutions,^' and in tbc Talpur boarding bouse attached to tbe 
Sind vindrassa for descendants of tbe ancient Mirs of Sind. In Bengal, tbe 
period has seen the amalgamation of tbe inodras.^n at Mnrsbidabad — a liigb 
school intended for tbe education of the Nizamat, or descendants and rela- 
tions of tbe Nawab — with tbe Local Government liigb school. Tbe Nizamat 
bov.s are lodged in a special hostel Avbere provision is made for their discipline 
and religions training. Several sons of zamindars read at tbc Ranchi, 

Hazfiribagb and Cbaibassa ITigb Schools, at tbe first of wbicb hostel aimange- 
ments are made for them under tbc supervision of tbe European headmaster. 

Some of tbe feudatory chiefs of Orissa read at tbc Mayo College, others at 
the Rajkumar College at Raipur. The Colvin Talukdars’ school at Lucknow, 
for tbe sons of the nobles of Ondh, has been greatly improved. The staff has 
been strengthened by tbe addition of an English vice-principal; the pay of 
tbe Indian teachers has been revised ; tbe accommodation in class rooms and 


* Annual Report of tlio Ta’.ukdnri Sottlomont Ofilcor for tlio year 1911-12. 
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TABLE XV. — CooTJPATiON on means of Livelihood. 
Paet D. — Distbibhtion BY Religion. 



DlSTBIErTIOy BT BZLiSIOI?-. 


Christians. 

Bnddhlsts. 

6 

6 



TOTAL rOPVLATIOy ... 4€,30S,€4S 20^045^379 24,237,223 

A.— PRODUCTION OF RAW 33,077,0^7 14,232.212 20.807,034 

MATERIALS. 

I,--EXPZOITATIOK OF THE 33,032,070 14,134,508 20,803,402 

SURFACE OFTIFE EAJtTIf 

1. — PASTURE AND AGRICULTURE 35.315,575 13,557,038 20,853,322 

(a) Ordinary cttUivaiion ... 34,504.377 13,111,304 20,373.074 

Income from rent of agricultural 1,205,266 fi30,675 S51,dl7 

land. 

Ordinary cnltivators ... ... , 29.748,666 10,460,2.59 19,710,692 

Agents, managers of landed estates 208,346 * 109,839 36,911 

(not planters), clerics, rent collec- 
tors. etc. 

Farm serranis and field labourers ... 3,432,099 1,662,022 1,665,121 

(h) Gratters of special products 342,340 255,555 15,023 

and marlici gardening. 

Tea. coflec. cinchona and indigo 248,491 176,164 1,847 

plantations. 

Fruit, flower, TCgetablc. betel, vine, 94,149 80,391 13.179 

ateca nut, etc., growers, 

fc) Forestry ... ... ... 30,235 13,071 10,525 

Forest offlcerfl. rangers, pnards, etc. 1,960 1,691 89 

TVood-entters 5 firc-wo^, lac, cate- 28.305 16.380 10,437 

cha, rubier, etc,, collectors, and 
charcoal burners. 

(jd) Raising of fartn stoele ... 305,334 153,788 131,380 

Cattle and bufialo breeders and 40,924 33,471 4.146 

Icepcrs. 

Sheep, goat and pig breeders ... 2,123 1,850 83 

Breeders of other animals (horses. 139 S6 93 

mnics, camels, asses, etc.). 

Herdsmen, shepherds, goatherds. 262,448 121,402 127,062 

etc. 

(c) Raising of small animals 42,350 13,030 20,308 

(Birds, bees, silk wotms, etc.), 

2. — FISHING AND HUNTING ... 343,495 307,470 33,870 


129,743 

53,357 


52,733 

48,084 

1,169 


243,863 

105.323 

105.323 

194,003 

170,443 

2.094 


730,780 

337,403 

354,173 

654,124 

580,193 

10,661 


Fishing ... 

Hunting ... ... 

II,--EXTRACTIOy OF 2TI- 
RERAL8. 


Coal mines and petroleum wells* ... 
I Mines and mofaliic minerals (gold, 
I iron, manganese, etc.). 

4. -QUARRIES OF HARD ROCKS ... 

[Other minerals (jade, diamonds, 
limestone, etc.)]. 

5. — SALT, ETC. ... 

Rock, sea and marsh salt 
Extraction of saltpetre, alum and 
other substances soluble in water. 


115,877 

\ 


37.704 

03,769 


B.— PREPARATION AND SUPPLY 3,724,473 
OF MATERIAL SUBSTANCES. 
III.—IKDUSTRT ... ... 3,440,350 


4,708,001 

2.371,008 


1.008,037 

1,040,385 


6.— TEXTILES ... 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and 
pressing. 

Cotton spinning, siring and weaving 
Jiite spinning, pressing and weaving 
Rope, twine and string ... 

Other fibres (cocoanut. aloes, flax, 
hemp, straw, etc.). 

Wo »1 carders and spinners, weavers 
of woollen blankets, carpets, etc. 
Sslk spinners and weavers 
Hair, camel and horse hair, bristles 
work, brush makers, etc. 

Persons occupied with feathers 
Dyeing, bleaching, printing, pre- 
naration and sponging of textiles. 
Otner (lace, crape, embroideries, 
fringes, etc.), and insutEciently 
described textile industries. 


870,016 

904 


506.702 

179 



356,133 

731 


* The figuTM refer solely to coal mines; there arc no petroleum wells in Bengal, 
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TABLE XV.— -Occupation oe means op Livelihood. 
Part L. — Distkibution by Religion — continued. 






Dietbibdtion bt Religion, 





Total nustbee 







« 


OT 







§ 

» 

o 

l-a 

o 


VrOEtEES AND 
DEPENDANTS. 

Hindus, 

Musalmans. 

ChriEtiaus. 

Buddhists. 

Animists, 

others. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

■ 

14.— PUENITIIEE IKDCSTRIES ... 

o,sss 

3,S76 

C,G3S 

35 

1 


II 

D 

Cabinet maters, carriage paintere, 
etc. 

Upholsterers, tent maters, etc, ... 

6,414 

2,709 

3,659 

34 

1 

... 

11 

D 

3,444 

C67 

2,876 

1 

, ... 

... 

... 


15.— BUILDING INDUSTEIES 

2S9.0S4 

as, SOB 

138,B80 

629 

447 

1,055 

8 

76 

Lime burners, cement worters 

7.499 

6.691 

000 

3 


6 



Excavators, plinth builders and Tvell- 

9,131 

6,608 

3.063 

15 

65 

350 


IHII 

sinters. 







IkI 

Stone and marble vrottcrs, masons 

116,099 

so.sis 

77,526 

191 

331 

626 

4 

79 

and bricklayers. 





Others (thatchers, building con- 

91,355 

36.643 

67,091 

417 

21 

174 

4 


tractors, house painters, tilers, 
plumbers, locksmiths, etc.). 









16.— CONSTRUCTION OF MEANS OF 

38,040 

3S,TG9 

C,S37 

188 

10 

14 

16 


TRANSPORT. 





80 

Cart, carriage, palki. etc., maters 

11,390 

6.612 

4.455 

08 


9 

16 

81 

and ■whcelivrights. 





Saddlers, harnees makers, whip and 

319 

261 

45 

10 


3 

... 


lash maters. 








82 

Ship and boat builders ... 

27,231 

25,096 

2.037 

80 

16 

2 


83 

17.— PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 

4,784 

2,936 

X,19D 

BBS 

2 


69 


MISSION OF PHYSICaVL 
FORCES (HEAT. LIGHT, 
E LECTRICITY, MOTIVE 

POWER, ETC.) 









[Gasworks, electric light and ice 
factories}. 









18.-1NDDSTRIES OF LUXURY AND 

SOS, 707 

SSS,7^ 

41,490 

l,BOS 

872 

68 

330 


THOSE PERTAINING TO 
LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 
AND SCIENCES. 








81 

Printers, lithographers, engravers, 
etc. 

21,030 

13,360 

6,830 

787 

26 

... 

27 

65 

Newspaper and magazine managers 
and editors, journalists, etc. 

G4A 

342 

26 

137 

... 

*" 

39 

86 

Bookbinders and stitchers, envelope 

9,874 

391 

D.457 

22 

2 

1 



makers, etc. 




87 

Maters of musical instruments 

3,600 

3,347 

1B3 

63 


1 


83 

Maters of watches and clocks and 

2,862 

2,392 

344 

83 

22 




optical, photographic and surgical 
instruments. 








69 

Workers in precious stones and 

214,338 

191,945 

21,034 

00 

201 

GO 

102 


metals, cnamellcrs, imitation jewel- 
lery maters, gilders, etc. 








00 

Makers of bangles, rosaries, bead 

13,091 

11,737 

1,364 






and'^ other necklaces, spangles, 
lingams and tucred threads. 








01 

Toy, kite, cage, fishing tackle, ctc„ 

1,945 

890 

1,043 

4 



8 


maters, taxidermists, etc. 





02 

Others, inclnding managers, persons 

1,423 

740 

325 

317 

21 


20 


other than perlo.mers employed 


■ 

in theatres and other places of 
public entertainment, employees of 

- 








public societies, race course s’er> ice, 
huntsmen, etc. 








03 

19.— INDUSTRIES CONCERNED 

49,4S7 

40,709 

2.554 

54 

14 

78 

18 


WITH REFUSE MATTER. 
(Sweepers, scavengers, dust and 









sweeping contractors). 









IV.~TItAKSPOJtT ... 

962,260 

BB0,350 

367,194 

14,972 

3,B30 

26.139 

1.085 


20.— TRANSPORT BY WATER 

311,180 

1S0,71S 

Z7 8,506 

3.482 

597 

1,707 

80 

04 

Harbour worts, dockyards and 

16,817 

Jl,671 

4,219 

883 

62 

1 

oo 


pilots. 





05 

Shipowners and their employees. 

65,179 

6,754 


2,405 

01 

6 

49 


ship brokets, ship’s officers, 
engineers, mariners and firemen. 








SG 

Pereous employed on the mainten- 

3,692 

1.795 

' 222 

SC 


1,639 


07 

ance of streams, ri\crs and canals 
(including construction). 








Boat owners, boatmen and towmen. 

225,462 

106,403 

116,281 

259 

451 

61 

■ 9 


21.“TRANSP0Rr BY ROAD 

4S8.429 


141,835 

888 

1.440 

33,480 

32 

08 

Persons employed on the construe- 

187,976 

135,201 


293 

355 




tion and maintcuauce of roads and 


... 

- 

hridges. 








OJ 

Car owners and drivers, coachmen. 

107,826 

AJ,263 

62,114 

4S3 

275 

.715 



stable.boys, tramway, mail carnage 
etc., managers and employees 
(excluding pri\-atc scr>ants). 













10( 

Palki, etc-, bearers and owners 

126.885 

90,570 

So.Col 

S3 




lo; 

Pack elephant, camel, male, ass and 

918 

277 

e?27 

13 

1 



bullock owners and drivers, 


... 

102 

Potters and messengers,,, ,, 

34,821 

20,433 

13,373 

121: 

220 

COO 

3 

— 



J— 
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TABLE XVI. 


OCCUPATION 

BY SELECTED CASTES, TlilBES OB BACES. 

In llii.s {nl)le stnlislics nrc given of Ihc occupations of selected castes and 
races in areas where they are especially numerous or otlierwlsc important. 
The occupations are arranged under 13 main heads corrO'i])nnding to the 
suh-classcs of the scheme of classification adopted in Table XV-A : these 
heads liavc been sub-divided, where necessary, in order to distinguish bctwccji 
differont occujiations. Ojluinns 7 to 10 arc intended to throw light on the 
extent (o wlu'ch traditional caste occupations arc followed, \^'hilc columns 11 
and 12 arc designed to make it possible to discount the tendency of functional 
castes to return tlicir traditional occupations as their means of livelihood. 
The figures in the subsequent columns are cxclunve of the number shown 
in columns 7 and 8 ns following the traditional occupation. Columns 0 to 
12 have been comjnlcd for Eastern Bengal only. 

The appendix at the end of the table consists of four parts. Part I 
shows the occvxpatious of the persons in Eastern Bengal who were returned as 
literate in English, the arrangement being the same as in the main table, 
l^aii II shoAv.s, for a few important occupations, the distribution by caste of 
Hindus and by religion of members of other religions, who wore returned as 
actual Avorkers ; the figures for inmates of jails relate to the Avhole Province, 
the remainder to Eastern Bengal only. Part III .shoAvs the castes of tea- 
garden employees and Part IV the castes of jute mill employees in the 
ProA'ince. 
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table XVI — OccurATiov bt seiectcd 
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Castes, Tuibes on Baces. 


itrcoRiir.i) rRixciPAi, occi’Patiox or act lur, workhrs. 


1 — I’xrt oTT^Tiov or tnc Rncc or Titr roTi. 


f'on of 

rcLt cf li*^L tU 



4::; 0 i 

■ni ^ '"V" 

j 

3.V1 ' T2t 


i.R'" .. 

V)i >'5 7.P2I 


• Esclnsirc of tbo nnmbsr ebown In colomiis 7 onil B as following tbo traditional oconpation ot tUe caste. 


Females. 
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Castes, Tuibes, oe Baces — eontimied. 


OF ACTUAL TVOKKEKS. 


TII.—Pcblio 

ADillKIBTBATIOK, 


VlII.— AfiTS AND PbOFEBSIONS. 


IX.-PEBe 0 KB I S—Doitebtic '?Jnc XII.-Laboub- 


MVINO 
ON TnCIK 
INCOUE. 


— UOITEBTIC 'Ton«. CL'^bKS. 

BEmCE. CASHIERP, T.TC., DN8PEC1- 

OTTIEE-WIBB TIED* 

UNSPECIFIED. 


XIII.—Peggaeb, 

PEOBTITUTEe, 
OBIUTNAL8 AND 
INiTATES OP 
JAILS AND AST- 
LUUS. 



476 23 I 27 43 239 257 234 267 311 234 I BO 54 I 763 139 


19* 223 4 



280 3S0 1 


20 233 83 I 161 126 I 11.689 8,835 | 170 


C7 I 161 77 I 7D1 


1 157 54 70 63 610 

13* 150 3 161 13 111 16 175 

26 926 98 276 456 2,643 4,762 450 

910 17 761 69 261 426 2.033 3,753 330 

9 165 29 16 31 616 999 70 


12 14 I 


1 39 S3 6 


28 1,603 819 3,291 7,301 

25 1.408 202 \ G 6,215 

254 56 145 1.050 


S64 24 I 36 C9 8 


72 416 1 35 10 I 3.949 3.544 I 463 2 | 1,193 2.150 I 860 432 


41 24 23 11 10 


103 3,631 102 1 4,715 


656 425 I 110 


21.156 3,163 I 13.371 


65 2.256 03 I 4,393 1.577 37,837 3.061 12,3 6 8 

37 1,378 4 I 323 40 0,319 102 1,013 


29 31 4 


18 4,183 2,5401 2S3 57 1 S/M /,C96 I 620 


l.TiO 137 I 83 167 U j 


28 8.781 115 2,631 2,337 

I 

26 3,163 67 l.dlS 1,9:8 12 

1 623 43 2.230 409 13 I 


1,159 1.4C2 


II IS l.S-44 1,0 0 


203 2 101 8 1 44 


51 8.293 2,639 672 

6 CCS 46 4S 


Cl Ml 191 3i 


1 1 201 23 I IS 


1.7C4 2*8 I 29 7 I l.Oli 1,CC9 | 311 



3,033 3.079 13 ; 

124 CS3 in ! 


61 157 17 
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Castes, Tribes or Races — contwuecl . 



* Exclasivc of tht namber Bhovrn in columns 7 and 8 as following tlic traditional occupation of the caites. 
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CasteSj Teibes oe PvxVCEs — continued. 


OF ACTUAL WORKERS. 


vn.— RrBLic Ad- 

mSISTBATIOK. 


VIII.— AkT 3 AlfD PBOrEBSrONS. 


XI. — CojrxBAC- 


XIII.— Beg- 

GASB, FBOSTX- 


Gazetted otherp I Reliirtoas I^a^jcrs. doctors 

officers. wtnexP. i «cugious. anj teachers. 


IX.— rcSBOKa I Y _'nAtrrRTTr I XIT.— LABom- 1 rUTES, CSIMI- 

T.TtTKrt ow I A. DOiTESTIC I CAPHIEB8, I -bh nsKPECl- I ITALS AITD 


ETC., OTIIEE- 
TV18E UNSPECI- 
FIED. 


EBB UNSPECI- 
FIED. 


NAL8 AND 
INMATES OP 
3AILB AND 
A8TDUKB. 
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TABLE XVI— OCCTTPATIOK Bt selected 
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d/d 


Tribes or Races — coiithnied. 


OF ACTUAI; WORKEES. 


VII.— Public Ad- 
VIMBTBATIOir. 


VIII 

— Aetb akb raopzssioK’B. 

IX.— PekroKB 
uiviKo oy 
THBISlKCOyC. 

X.— DOITEBTIC 
6EBTICE. 

XI. — ComtACT- 

OSB. CLCSEB, 

CAsniEBs, etc., 
othebwibc 
UKB rECXPlED. 

XII.— Laboub- 

EBS t-ypPECI* 
TIED. 

XIII — Bccoabf 

rroeTiTUTEs, 
CBTUlKtLS AKS 
IKKA7CS or 

JAILS AKZ) 

AP^TLCWe. 

6 

V: 

X 

Gazetted 

Officers. 

others. 

Peligiong. 

Lawyers, 
doctors 
and teachers. 

Others. 

to 

"3 

o 

a 

E 

V 

44 

<0 

o 

*5 

45 

03 

V 

**5 

E 

V 

46 

to 

o 

"3 

s 

Females. 

1 

Females. 

eo 

*3 

Females. 

E 

*3 

S3 

Females. 

o 

*3 

Females. 

R 

u 

"5 

fq 

Females. 

V 

c 

U* 

r 

c> 

e 

1 

! i 

rt 

1 § 


43 

47 

43 

49 

60 

61 

62 

6) 

64 

65 

66 

67 

63 

69 

CO 

Cl 

M 

452 


4.416 

4 

aig 

30 

15,341 

130 

1,839 

69 

1.663 

630 

10,639 

3.763 

1,973* 

37* 

4,307 

190 

631 

1 

j 1.4S1 


167 

... 

1,112 

3 

83 

17 

4,651 

20 

4G6 

37 

1.229 

493 

2,997 

2,033 

600* 

6* 

953 

36 


1 552 

2 

295 

... 

3,301 

1 

267 

22 

10.693 

ilo 

1,893 

62 

439 

37 

7,852 

1,755 

1,467* 

3l* 

3,351 

164 

539 

} 

902 

A 

... 

... 

9 

... 


... 

o 

... 

... 

• • 



60 

13 

A 


7Sl 

19 

8 

* 

3 

4 

... 

132 

1 

7 


30 

... 

3 

2 

10 

... 

240 

43 

35 

1 

373 

301 

14 

4 

4 



3 


2 

... 

3 

... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

C6 

4 

10 

•• 

243 

29 

33 

66 

6 

2 

... 

60 


B 

3 

2S6 

3 

65 

3 

67 

36 

637 

481 

146 

3 

620 

63 

101 

2M 


2 

... 

Cl 


7 

3 

101 

1 

■ 33. 

2 

68 

n 

337 

435 

101 

S 

450 

37 

C3 

157 

C 

... 

... 

16 

... 

2 

... 

125 

2 

17 

I 

9 

o 

200 

49 

45 

... 

370 

£5 

39 

71 

' 

... 

... 

3 


... 

... 

34 

... 

9 

... 

3 

«» 

353 

£55 

1 

... 

61 

74 

43 

112 

b 

... 

... 

1 

... 

11 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

« 

... 

72 

21 

1 

... 

S5 

e 

1 

... 

0 

I 

... 

C9 

2 

C 

... 

11 

... 

6 

... 

9 

6 

100 

37 

18 

1 

153 

131 

23 

6 

10 

3 


73 


1S2 


4S3 

23 

47 

31 

32 

f> 

655 

Cl 

40 

... 

2,009 

231 

335 

220 

11 


... 



o 

1 

90 

C 

40 

8 

30 

13 

208 

641 

32 

1 

4S1 

165 

ICO 

2^5 


... 


10 


... 


21 

1 

0 

4 

15 

12 

173 

555 

11 

1 

103 

19 

35 

122 

12 

... 

... 

9 

... 

2 

1 

75 

' 4 

40 

4 

15 

■ 

95 

1S9 

21 

... 

379 

U7 

74 

1C3 

13 


... 

72 

1 

2 

■ 

oo 

1 

1 

... 

1 

■ 

141 

k; 

21 

1 

4V) 

I7C 

10 

1 

11 

... 

... 

*» 


1 

m 

■ 

... 

... 

... 


H 

23 

r 



11 

t 

12 

... 

5 

15 

2 


167 

... 

!07 

H 


35 

453 

156 

89 


4,378 

2,370 

310 

21 

14,173 


I 

1 

2.2:3 


1 

... 

Cl 

... 

2 



7 

62 

01 

C6 

30 

1.S31 

1.213 

86 

£1 

1.370 

HO 



•« 

1 

t 

ISO 

... 

103 

10 

621 

23 

370 

a 

22 

6 

2,4'*> 

Li:? 


3 

12,753 

CA) 

1.15J ’ 

i 

2j:73 

17 

.M 

... 

450 

1 

12 

10 

3.013 

31 

237 

14 

HI 

r: 

1.950 

1.25) 


13 

l/^l 

:« 

r,J 



... 


SCI 

1 

8 

10 

302 

« 

123 

3 

112 

TO 

1.250 

i.wr 

B 

10 

53! 

S'?? 

K* . 

3*: ^ 



... 

63 

... 

4 

_ 

2,C5l 

20 

in 

li 

20 

2 

r»T 

153 

IX 

3 

. 

*■3 

112 1 

■ 

17 

... 

1.. 

! 

47 

1 

1 

•• 

IG 

... 

10 

... 

1 

1 “ 

85 


1 

3 


T'X 

S ' 

\ 


c 

- 

j 

i 

!_ 

SOI 

1 

£9 

• 

SIO 

T 

lit 


0^» 


i.ri-' 

4^ 

1 

♦ 

■ 


i 

r*? 

1 

( 

r:» 

i 

r; 


M (ilkwlastt: tr»litlosil «r=j «t:oa etlb: c»Mr. 
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TABLE XVI.— OccrrATloK xt seiected Caster 























o/u 


Thibes or Races — continued. 


iniconpr.n rniNCiiwii occupatiox or actual ■wonKF.ns. 


1.— rxrw)tT*Tio?f or tnn KrtfAcr or mt roit. 


11.— UxTBACTiox or 

Ml^CKALB. 


HI.— iKDrSTXlEB. 


Ir.fcr^ fretn ; Cclthxtnrt r{ 
rtrlclU^'!. } all 


Aernt* and 
r.*.‘.rac<“r* of 


UrdM o*taUA, Wr^ \ Kaiffrrof 

yhnt^tr, for\‘»t w^J rnttrrt ‘ lUr»torV. Fifhlnp nm! 


on.-NT# an-l 

r<al collector?, 

ftc. 


fnttert lUfAtocV. Fi*Wnt:nni!l manaKcrp, T^VinrcrP I ninjiapcrs, 
. tnUlmcn ami hcnliup. | elerVs, i^aMurcrP. l clerks, 


Arli^jans 
and other 
\rorkmcn. 


■5 *3 * 

Isis 

U* f", tu 




13 M 50 31 33 


13 ... 

ni 31 


d,13G 3.Mr 
0,130 3.M7 

4,031 3,031 
4,031 3.051 


137 1 05 


40 0 50 


03 0 100 

03 0 131 


100 6 507 


00 0 211 


3,820* 10 
370* 16 


00 817 21 


* llzclu^lrc ot the namher eliorm Id colatDDS 7 and 8 as folloiring the traditional occnpatlon of the caste* 
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TABLE XVI — OccmpATiON bt selected Castes, 
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Tribes or 'Races— conchided. 


OF ACTUAL WORKERS. 



-Arts axd rsoFxssioKs. 



Lawyers, 
doctors and 
teacbers. 

Others. 

IX. — PEReo2r8 
Mvnro OK 
TUCIR INCOME. 

u 

CQ 

U 

*3 

n 

e> 

o 

*e3 

s 

*5 

*3 

5 


B 

*3 

S 


£ 

a 

o 

ti4 

a 

o 

Fm 

49 

60 

61 

m 

63 

&1 

6 

4 

21 

1 

4 


337 

5 

60 

35 

131 

40 

497 

12 

269 

14 

85 

37 

IGo 

0 

45 

2 

65 

37 

332 

3 

224 

12 

30 

193 

2 

110 

10 

137 

33 

167 

2 

73 

9 

133 

32 

31 

... 

38 

1 

4 

... 

1.248 

4 

163 

10 

381 

210 

421 

7 

56 


358 

191 

20 

6 

14 



61 

17 

6 

11 


... 

51 

■ 


3 

... 



H 

■ 

6 

11 

... 

1 

HI 

H 


9 



■ 

... 

"* 6 

o 


1 

571 

20 

146 

50 

44 

1 

120 

4 

' 117 

13 

237 

45 

124 

4 

44 


31 

18 

43 

1 

26 

4 

20 

17 

76 

3 

18 

G 

11 

1 

377 

4 

203 

19 

161 

115 

267 

2 

108 

10 

121 

100 

110 

2 

102 

9 

* 40 

15 

5S9 

10 

147 

8 

243 

175 

341 

3 

66 

■ 

207 

146 

248 

■ 

81 


36 

29 

9 

1 

2 

1 

4 

... 


lollcwiBg Iho iraditloMl occupation of the caste. 




Serial No. 
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APPENDIX TO TABLE XVI. — PAET II. — Distribution op actual tporkers in 

CERTAIN GROUPS (BT CASTE POR HINDUS, BY RACE POR CHRISTIANS AND BY 
RELIGION POR MEMBERS OP OTHER EeLIGIONs). 


I 

GROUP I. — Rent receivers. 



BaIdjTX 

Baishnab (Bairagi) 
Baraj 
BlminmaU 
Btahman 


Brahman (Barnai 

Buddhist 

Dhoba 

Gandhabanik 

Goola 


Jogi 

Kaibartta (Chasi) 
Kaibartta (Jalira) 
Kamar 
Kapali 


13.636 2,523 


63 35 

13 300 

89 32 

292 33 

307 65 


432 507 

1,801 203 

143 26 

176 32 

460 


16,052 4,903 

91 63 


13 4,054 Khen (Kfajanl 

•• 351 Kumhar... 

10 415 Malo ... 

175 Mayra ... 

62 20j375 Musalman 


127 Namasndra 
320 Napit ... 

133 Rajbansi 
383 Bajput (Chhatri) 
557 Sadgop ... 


1.017 Shaba ... 

2,910 Sabarnabanik 
239 Sudra ... 

257 Sutradhar 
615 Tanti and Tatwa 


63 22,632 I Tcli and Till 

.. 166 I Others ... 


155 1 ... 

99 61 

78 12 

189 

13,128 I 27,243 13,431 


2,347 86 

378 168 

13 

350 16 

150 11 


643 5.WS fill 

106 109 107 

1 307 313 

15 133 43 

91 176 16 



GROUP 3. Agents, Managers of landed estates (not Planters), Clerks, Rent-Collectors, etc. 


Babi an (Bhumibar Biabmau) 
Baedl 

Banolia . ' ... 

Baidya 

BaUhnab (Baingi) 


Barat 

Bfiihara 

Bhninrnali 

Bhniya 

Brahman 


Brahman (Daibajnal ... 
Buddhist ... 

European and allied races 
Dhoba 
DosadU 


Gandhabanik 

Goala 

Gonr 

Halwai 

Hari 


Jogi 

Kabar 

Kaibartta (Chasi) 
Kaibartta 4 Jaliya) 
Kamar 



55 Rhatri ... 

31 Khen (Khyan) 

27 Koch 

27 \ 1,368 Roiri 

' 185 Knmhar 


121 Knrmi 
32 Mali (Malakar) 
183 Malo 
31 Mayra 

602 I 89 I 8,093 Masalman ... 


45 Kamasndra 
32 Napit 
27 Kaoiya 
32 Pali 
34 Fandari 


45 Itajhansi 
295 Rajput (Chhatri) 
26 Sadgop 
24 Shaha' 

103 Sabarnabanik 


87 Sndra 
49 Tanti and Tatwa 
733 Teli and Till 
77 Tiyar 
46 Yaisya 


121 11,293 I Others ... 


51 122 

28 

33 2 

33 11 

86 15 I 


3,141 3,510 


202 18 

41 20 

D 


335 5 

1,212 697 

41 1 I 10 

63 235 Ui 

20 14 1 



GROUP 105 (Part). Post Office, Telegraph and Telephone Services, e.vciuding peons and linesm 


Anglo-Indian 


Baidya 


Brahman 


European and allied races 

... 

Kaibaxttn Chasi) 

... 


/ 

inesm®. 




350 

63 363 12 

27 3 

4 21 

16 

12) S2 
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APPENDIX TO TABLE XVI— PART ll—conclmkd 

QROLIP |68 (Part) —Inmates of 3ai\i— conch ltd 
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APPENDIX TO TABLE XVI.— PAET 111— concluded. 



Kami 


Kandn 

,,, 

Kajasth 

... 

Khambu 


Kharia 


Xhamar 


Khas 

... 

Khaivas 


Koiri ... 


Kora 


Kotwa 


Kumhar 

... ••• 

Kurmi 

... 


MalpaTiBria .. 

Mangar 

Manmi 


Munda 

Murmi 

Musahar 

Nagesia 




Napit ... 

Tfcpali (unspecified) 

Newar 

Nnniya 

Oraon 

Oriya 

P.an (Panika) 

Pasi 
Pathan 
Pajbansi ... 

Kajpttt (CMiatri) 

Kajwar 

Pautia 

Sannyasi 

Santa! 

Sarki 

Slicikh 

Sonar (Saraakar) 

Siinri 

Snnuwar 

Tanti and Tatwa 
Teli and Tili 
Thakuri 
Tlmu 
Tipara 


I^OTE.— Tribal coaverts to Christianity, so returned, hare been Included in the respective tribes to which they belong. 


PAPtT IV. — Castes oe Jtjte Mill Employees. 




Agarwala 

433 

Bagdi 

2,502 

Baishnab (Bairagi) ... 

373 

Baniya 

239 

Barui 

149 

Bedlya 


Bhar 

'**227 

Bhuiya 

“l4 

Bind 

148 

Brahman 

1,119 

Chamar 

1,233 

Chasadhoha 

133 

Deranga 


Dhanuk 

69 

Dhoba 


Dhunia 

170 

Dom 

127 

Dosadh 

828 

Gandhabanik 

102 

Gonr , 

161 

Goala 

810 

Hajiam 

45 

Halwai 

43 

Hari 

233 

Indian Christian 

21 

Jogi 

1C2 

Joluha 

4.322 

Kahar 

605 

Kalbartta 

659 

Kaibartta (Chasi) 

1,003 

Kaibartta (Jaliya) ... 

111 

Kalu 

163 

‘Kalwar 

137 

Kamar 

300 

Kandn 

4-18 

Kausari 

35 




Khatri 

Koiri 

Kumhar 

Knojra 

Kurmi 

I/ohar 

Mali (Malakar) 
Maliah 
Malo 
Mayra 


^luchl 

Namasudra 

Napit 

Nuniya 

Pasi 

Pathan 

Patwa 

Pod 

Kajpal (CUhatri) 
Sadgop 

Saiyad 

Sheikh 

Sonar (Samakar) 

Subarnabanik 

Sonri 

Sutradbar 

Tambuli 

Tanti and Tatwa 

Tcli and 1 ili 

Tiyar 

Turaba 

Others 

































TABLE XVII. 


CUI^ISTIANS BY SECT AYD RACE. 

This table sliows tlie denominations of Ohvistians of all races. The 
classification, ivhicli is ]n-cscribcd by the Census Commissioner for India, differs 
from that adopted in 1901, the principal changes being as foUoivs : — 

(1) Persons who returned themselves as Protestants without specifying 

any particular denomination, and whose denomination could not 
be ascertained by means of subsequent enquiries, were treated in 
that year as mcmbci's of the Anglican Communion. They arc now 
classified under the head “ Protestant (Unsoctarian or sect not 
specified).” 

(2) Under this latter head also arc shown persons irho returned them- 

selves as Dissenter, Xonconformist, Uiwectarian or Undenomina- 
tional. In 1901 they were classed under the head “Minor 
Denominations,” which is now reserved for true sects or denomina- 
tions. 

Armenians have liccn classed in this table under the head “ European and 
allied races.” They arc shown scpamtcly in Table XVIII, from whicli 
information regarding their numbcr.s, etc., can be obtained. Under the orders 
of the Government of India, those formerly knomi as Emnsians arc shown 
under the head “ Anglo-Indians.” The Eeringis of Eastern Bengal are treated 
ns Anglo-Indians for the purpose of this table. 

Details of the entries grouped together under the head “Minor Protestant 
Denominations” are given below; — 



Tout. 


ErtortiH iXD 
Attits Steen. 

Axcto» 

i.Ynurrs. 

Irsuss. 

Xavc or DcroviXiTioy. 

» 

a 

o 

C 

Ch 

*15 

t 

7i 

g 

b 

*3 

P{ 

0 

1 

VI 

o 

*3 

*3 

B 

tot 

U 

*3 

Jn 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

-» 

G 

G 

7 

8 

D 

10 

AdrentiKt . . ... 

30 

19 

21 

11 

IG 

3 

1 

4 

5 

Catholic Aro?toUc .. 

i 

1 

3 

* ..I 

3 


... 

1 

... 

Chorcli of Christ. lIIiElon ... 

4 

o 

2 

»> 

... 

... 

Q 

... 

... 

CharchofGod ... 

33 

S3 

11 


... 


3 

20 

G 

Church o( India ... ... 

1 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

J)l<c!plci! ol Christ 

3 

... 

S 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

0 

Ktan^cllral ...‘ ... 

35 

G 

30 

6 

C 

... 

1 

... 

21 

Eranfrclica! Union .< ... 

6 

1 

4 

... 

... 

1 


.1. 

4 

KrnngdUt Charch .. ... 

10 

10 

0 

... 

... 



10 

D 

Household of Faith ... 

1C 

4 

11 

... 

4 


... 

4 

7 

Irrlnglto ... 

n 

2 

... 

o 

... 


... 

... 

... 

riyinouth Brelhrcn 

1 

1 

... 

1 

... 


... 

... 

... 

S-'YcntliHay Adventist 

35 

22 

33 

*> 

3 

3 

6 

17 

oo 

Swcdcnborglan ... • ,.. 

1 

1 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

Total 

^ Sir 

S9 

ISS 

SG 

30 

S 

1€ 

GG 

S2 

DMTi.sn suiiJECTs :n 
CHANDEI lNAGOItE. 

Catholic Apost olic 

13 

7 

c 

7 

■ D 

- 
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PROVINCIAL TABLE L— Aiaa and ForiM.ATioN or Lis'iiuct.-!, Suudivisions and Thanas 


Dmr.tci. Sirin'iMMoN ’Jlr?,'',' 
AV..T.U>.. 


i! 1 1> > A » II ^ 


OHiTAt s*. n'ITitIO> 
tjhital 

r 

C f x*i Irikonti 


Tam'aX 

... 

CVsri'.tiriavi 


Co>txi 

Kh>‘ii « 

il«i4.Ca|rar 

l!l4B<«iai{var 

l.\ta 

i'j.usj'ur ,« 


HlOGHLY 

fAMU 

Hala<arli .. •« 

t«£a(ui 

UL«ntakl;ali ... 

jdv«cifhiy 


hccAXironi. Svpoit r 
• lO.'f. 

ilatlful 

JMlCipara ... ... 

brrsiiiiott* ... ... 

.^insur ... 

L'lisfiOitwta 


?U1:SIUILNCY DIVI. 
'' blO.S. 

^2i.PAUGANAS 


1 lAUOND IIaIIBOI'11 
SUIIDIVISIO.V. 

Mn^ruhat 

Tnlia 

Dumond Harbour 

Kulnl 

Alatliurapur - ... 






^ AliAMUAOU SCHUJViejO? 

s 

406 

Aratnl>a^h 


15 '» 

, tXKtiat 


i*r. 

Kbst.akul 


Ill 

^IiO\V..All ... 


GW 

^ h.aiAU Hi'UDivjsio.s 


173 

{ llalb* « 


2 

, Ullot/alj* ... 


1 < 

^ 

: iifwrah, Sihpur not 

• GolHbari. 

i 

J lJutuJur* 


7 il 

' JagaU«tl!ablipur 


73 

•* Vll'Uai.i* aciiDivimo.s 


5 J 7 

1 Anita 


137 

i XIafmau 



Ulubaria ... ... ., 


77 

byampiir 


<j 7 



i7f40D 48 
4,844 20 





* 1 

1 

■ 1 

» 

3ot,%iin 1 

147,043 

03,341 

123.167 

94.090 

41, Ws 
Sh.7(,1 1 
17,2^4 

1 


206,730 

161,072 • 
102.323 
74.240 
143.091 
120.070 j 

74.3 5S 

* f.i.otu ! 

37,l't4 

^."12 

itti(,223 1 

311,314 

67,300 ! 
!77.700 i 
70.007 
120.731 
70,320 
102,002 j 

2\P4t 

SP.Jill* 

3n.570 

CI-IC 

52.144 

t 

1 

1,090,097 , 

333,823 j 

312,042 j 

137,670 1 

45.663 1 
71.040 
07.220 j 
43.461 I 
64,772 j 

1 

1 

47.1)14 

21.tM 

S:»,tMl7 

461, 2un 1 

243,017 

1 

IOT.704 

50.601 

1 12. 164 
76,083 

1 1 1,704 

29.215 
<.<»,5u7 
3'' 512 
:.t.S34 


135,136 

1 10.405 
08,170 
00,184 

( 57.f07 

1 1*^ 12H 

j 47,HC. 

PJ,T,6«2 

1 

1 408,641 

492,223 

\ 

1 281,074 

22,304 

22.036 

170,380 

1 14,217 

! 12.ft2.» 

U4,*»2'» 

108,083 

00,724 

m,S12 

47,2S7 

431,277 

217,367 

177,102 

77,002 

107,071 

80,612 

82.33 1 
37.055 
65.107 
42,392 

0,443,321 

3,014,017 

2,454,104 

7.305,700 


SffC, V09 


^54,274 

1S4^72 


444, SGt 

2tl,tr»l 


Gtr»,72r> 201, tr, 7 . 2G4,r,c,s \ 


1 40,019 
C7.30I 
78.636 
162.224 
07.040 


324,001 - 


003,130 


Pekckntaoe op 

VAniATION. 


1601 

to 

to 

inu. 

1001. 

10 

11 

- 7*20 

) 

-0 00 

9*4;» 

0*48 

375 

2*37 

7*1P 

+ 0‘CS 

+ 3‘lS 


4 2'b7 


+ 6-53 

+ 8-27 

+ 6*10 

4* 11-CO 

4* 0*4 4 

+ 4*07 

4 3 so 

4- 12-67 

4 Q‘GO 

+ lO'SO 

- 0*35 

+ 1474 

+ 2 03 


+ rsj 



1,049,041 


308,474 + VXG 


413,178 


830,014 

431,207 



Number 

of 

pCltODS 

pel square 
mile. 



8,083,818 f S'14 + S‘2G 

2,078,oG0\ + 1712 + 980 

400.7^S + Xr93 + 14-36 


130,421 

fi 2 . 4(»3 






+ 

irii 

+ 

12-C8 

4 

21*30 
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PllOVlXCI^L TABLE I. — Auei ahd Population ov District8, SuBDiv«Fioi,8 and Thakas. 

















PopUIiATION. 


NADIA-concW. 


llEnERrur. Subditision 

63S 

1 ‘ 

1 

oGD 

GO, 516 

Kaiimpur 


1 

115 

20,703 

Gaugitni ... ' 


... 



Mt*herpur 

133 

1 



Tehatta 

iBii 


■B 


CniTADAXOA SCBDIVISIOK 

^57 

... 

344 

48,870 

Ohuadan|;a ... 

li2 


93 

10,826 

Datuuriiuda 

116 

... 

71 

13,452 

AUitndauga ... 

13*2 


112 

17j2bS 

Jibaimagtti ... 

77 

... 

6b 

7,333 

Sadar Sobdivisiok ... 

701 

o 

551 

77,053 

Kalig.inj 

109 

... 


10,044 

Chapra 1. O, P. ... 

ISn 

... 

92 

13,243 

NahuMpnm 

135 

... 

lliO 

12,155 

lii.«it.enpungc 

57 

... 

40 

11,076 

Kricnnugar 

156 

2 

135 

2v,Oll 

Haobkhali I. 0. F. .. 

;oi 

... 

80 

0,624 

Rakaghat Subdivision 

42 S 

4 

403 

30,021 

Santipur 

74 

1 

59 

n,i80 

Ranaghut ... 

161 

o 

163 

18,657 

Chakdaha ... 

193 

1 

23C 

9,275 

UURBHIUAHAD 

5,/rfo 

G 

1,870 

281,807 

Sapar Scbdivisiob ... 

834 

1 

520 

110,410 

. Sujagunj (Gorabazar)... 

07 


75 

8,106 

ReiBampore 


" 1 

... 

5, (.33 

Beldunga ... 

160 

... 

112 

23,685 

Nouda 

88 

... 

27 

11,060 

Htttibarpaia 

98 

... 

60 

12,107 

llauiatbuZHi* 

i;3 


t:i 

7.938 

iCanioagur ... 

167 

... 

01 

17,157 

DamKal 

102 


104 

24.669 

jiLBAon Subdivision^ 

305 

2 

308 

41,743 

Bhagwangola 

110 


108 

12.443 

Shahahauar... .. 

24 

1 

21 

5,517 

Alunnitabazar 

9 

1 

12 

3,798 

AsHiipur 

17 


28 

1,786 

Sogardighi ... ... 

86 


IIU 

7,9iS 

Nobogram ... ... 

119 


119 

10,281 

JANGIPUB Subdivision 

soy 

2 

434 

G7,2S0 

Lalgola 

95 


83 

12,056 

Ragbunuthcanj ... 

71 

* * 1 

82 

13,507 

Alirzapur 

190 

... 

102 

10,082 

Suti 

187 


8i< 

12,695; 

ShamehirgaDj 

aoo 

1 

87 

18,424 

Kandx Subdivision ... 

436 

t 

527 

02,305 

Bharatpur 



1S3 

10,682 

Kharguon 

122 


133 

13,629 

Kaudi 

3Z 

1 

55 

7,090 

Burwan 

' 105 

... 

169 

15,873 

Gokaran 

46 

... 

87 

5,791 

ESSORE 

2,025 

3 

3,758 

353.828 

JbENIDA hUBDIVlBIOK 

GIG 

t 

834 

70,603 

Salkopa... ... 

220 


276 

80,956 

Jhenida 

184 


262 

17,419 

Eiihganj 

142 


221 

14,464 

Kotchandpiir 1, 0, P. . 

64 

*" 1 

76 

7,764 

AIaoura Subdivision .. 

425 


587 

63,825 

Mngura 

222 


807 

29,681 

Alunamroadpur 

112 


181 

16,462 

SaUkaI.O.F 

. 9C 


09 

7,832 

Sadar Subdivision 

74S 

1 

1,101 

93,406 

BaRharpara 

10* 


169 

10,378 

Jessoita ... 

. 2u: 

” 1 

319 

25,415 

Jhiktir»!acha !!* 

11* 


f lt50 

15,7M 

Alnmntmpur ... 

. 21{ 

... 

... 

SU9 

26,437 

Keshabpur ... , 

10 

... 

164 

. 16,411 


329,565 

162,658 

166,025 

348,124 

- 

5 55 

+ 

94,360 

45.S0i> 

48,650 

100,944 

- 

6*53 

- 

'69,361 

si.Oiii 

34,385 

75>,467 

“ 

12'72 

+ 

73,682 

36.412 

37,170 

73,805 

"" 

o’86 

+ 

92,270 ' 

[ 

45,469 

46.870 

93,848 


1*US 

+ 

1 

242,032 

123,152 

118,880 

254,580 

- 

4‘93 

4- 

61,866 

2fi,S02 

25,061 

57,151 

- 

9'25 

+ 

69,042 

35,u8(> 

33,662 

69.503 

— 

0*66 

+ 

87,012 

4S,74U 

43, .66 

01,231 

— 

4*62 

+ 

34,113 

1 7.624 

16,539 

36,701 


7*06 

+ 

368,614 

185,438 

183,176 

•3 6l,'^33 

+ 

2^01 

4 - 

53,122 

2G,430 

26.642 

52,792 

+ 

0*63 

+ 

70,440 

35,669 

34,831 

65,477 

+ 

7*58 

+ 

66,163 

27,U3i 

28,131 

56,719 

— 

6*98 

+ 

36,762 

IB.ICJ 

17,584 

37,681 

— 

5*ia 

+ 

108,106 

o3,b2S 

54.3uS 

10.5,887 

+ 

2*18 

“ 

44,941 

23,3/6 

21,571 

42,777 

+ 

5'06 

+ 

220,762 

112,114 

108,638 

517^077 

+• 

1-69 


48^947 ! 

•23,480 

25,458 

49,559 

- 

1-21 

- 

80,438 

41,3U5 

39,133 

76,144 

+ 

6*64 


91,367 1 

47,320 

44,047 

91,37* 

" 

O'l'l 


1,372,274 ! 

078,202 

003,982 

1,333,184 

+ 

2 93 

+ 

I 

517,723 1 

258,062 

250,661 

521,120 

- 

0 66 


56,074 1 

17.781 

17,293 

40,505 

- 

13*41 


26.143 ' 

14,362 

11,841 

1 24,.'i97 

+ 

7*16 

+ 

118,938 1 

59,723 

59,216 

1 104,46'^ 

+ 

18*85 


60,776 

25, -275 

25,664 1 

5l,8i7 

— 

2*60 

+ 

63,361 

26.552 1 

2fi,799 ' 

67,181 

— 

6*7U 

+ 

06 . 6^3 i 

17,623 

17,917 

37,842 

— 

4 82 

“ 

86.660 

41,. C2 

43.791 

88,944 

— 

3*81 

+ 

1 12,342 

55,U41 

57,361 

116,465 


851 

1 

+ 

105,128 

97,040 

08,070 

189,946 

+ 

2*75 


69,264 

. 28,798 

30,456 

66,092 

+ 

5 64 

+ 

21,902 

10,706 

11,166 

25 800 

— 

13 43 

— 

11,160 

6,bl8 

6,351 

12,227 

— 

8*06 


12 . 6*.6 

6,057 

5,689 

19/41 

— 

3-80 


40,424 

19,654 

20.470 

37,078 

+ 

9*02 

+ 

40,833 

24,726 

25,167 

46.208 

+ 

7*8* 


357,930 

174,024 

183,006 

334,101 

+ 

7'10 

+ 

66,617 

82,896 

3S,b27 

61,646 

+ 

7*01 

+ 

73,669 

35,e.>6 

37,863 

73,50'/ 

+ 

0‘U7 

+ 

47.697 

23,311 

24,286 

45,761 

+ 

4*01 

+ 

6/, 292 

3*2,761 

34,5.11 

64,432 

+ 

4 44 

— 

102,066 

49,426 

53,539 

88,84J 

+ 

16*89 

+ 

301,403 

149,157 

152,336 

287,027 

+ 

9-75 


98,821 

47,357 

49,464 

06,213 

+ 

0*C3 


68,648 

33,378 

34,071 

CS,772 

+ 

7*49 

+ 

34.798 

17,471 

17,327 

31,921 

+ 

9 06 

+ 

74,578 

37,648 

37,330 

69,806 

+ 

6*55 

+ 

26,947 

13,463 

13,544 

26,212 

+ 

2*80 


1,768,264 

901.002 

857,172 

1,813.155 

- 

3-03 

- 

362,518 

184,202 

178,316 

386,184 

- 

6‘15 


166,626 

83,268 

83.358 

168,120 

- 

(•*89 


88,220 

44,968 

43,261 

95,CS0 

- 

7*74 


7 1 ,303 

37,001 

34,212 

82,147 

— 

13*a0 


36,360 

18,876 

17,485 

46,287 


9*75 

** 

265,048 

134,715 

131,235 

277,381 

- 

4-12 


143.048 

72.121 

70.D27 

150,511 

— 

4*96 


82,627 

42,117 

4u,510 

S2,40j 

+ 

0 26 


40,273 

26.477 

I9,7d6 

41.461 

— 

9*42 ' 


462,305 

240,486 

221,810 

480,G7o 

- 

3 82 


60,303 

26,0.56 

24.253 

55,522 


9*40 


126.984 

60,396 

6«',0SS 

129.7"1 

— 

2*1 9 


76.926 

40,173 

36,763 

76,5SJ 

+ 

0-44 j 


136.685 

7«>,193 

65,492 

141,880 

— 

4 33" 


72,407 

37,174 

35,233 

77,631 


6 00 i 



District. Stbpivision 

A^P THAtTA. 


Aron in 
sqnaie 
lllUfF. 


Kumder 

OP— 


Number 

of 

occupied 

houses. 


lotah 


Male. 


Female. 


1901, 


Both seiea. 


11 


3 '3 9 

521 

5*63 

1 489 

8*52 

' 650 

6*26 

1 553 

7*72 

513 

5*7J 

554 

1*64 

463 

9*66 

595 

1*75 

659 

1‘51 

443 

! 

3'53 

626 

12*70 

437 

3 14 

542 

0*dJ 

41C 

16*38 

C27 

5*69 

652 

14*49 

432 


516 

8*16 

661 

1 56 

660 



478 

6'67 

.640 

. ..• 

62X 


523 

’* 3*75 

2,605 

... 

743 

6‘23 

677 

3*86 

544 

4*23 

604 

3 88 

545 

8*22 

585 


536 

4*67 

639 

18*94 

913 

18*64 

1.241 



"k'Ol ' ’ 


: 

■i 

6-36 

705 

1*63 


10*74 


9*80 

476 

C*40 

401 

11*03 

971 



589 


' 745 

* 13*92 

562 

lz*5l 

1,087 

9*78 

708 



586 

401 

601 



589 


737 


480 


502 

2*60 

563 

8 54 

626 


644 

.. ... 

731 

4*27 

447 

...... 

CIS 


470 


619 

...M. 

657 


622 


717 
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PROVINCIAL TABLE L— Amu and Popuiation Oh Distkicts, Subdivisions and Tdanas, 


Peuckntaor op 









I’orcuTiox. 


VAllIATIOJf, 1 

Number 




" 







of 


.\tT ft l!1 

or 


Numbfr 


1!*11. 


1901. 

I 


rrwons 

I'lfTKsct. Srri'ivmdN 



cl 





iPOl 

1891 

r)er sqnoi'o 

Tu*>a. 

mill ». 

i 1 

r 

w 


Tolnl. 


Fcmftli*. 

lloth i.pj»?s. 

to 1 

1011. 

to 

1901. 

mile. 

ion. 



H ' 










1 


3 

4 

t 

i 

7 

8 1 

^ 1 

10 j 

11 

13 






» 

1 

1 

1 






HtlCEt.niT Sl’M'JtlStON 

tpi77 



70.1>41» 

1 

4I7,.>4.> j 

233.777 j 

2/3,500 

3SG,S05 

+ 10-77 

+ 14 21 

380 

VxTfi .. •«- 

i^ulnrcHst { t uni 1 ... 

iJanctis'^^p'ir 

I'niiihan iC k-nutr-xn). 

7'“'* 

«•* « 

hi 

KO 


.v.l 

7 (71 
.514 
l-V. 

io,m:o 

U.72lt 

12/30 

1 10.101 
C5.G0S 

1 00,601 
OG.CQO 
71,370 

57,455 

i‘l.V'15 

M.ir4i 

50,011 

57,5S7 

r.2,74»l 

3l',3Ut 

51 ,032 
43.«175 
33,783 

03.8S5 

M,-&7 

93.243 

83,a73 

51,027 

•f 17 '.^0 
+ IS-Sn 
+ 14-22 

+ 14-80 

4- 10-9.5 

+ 19*05 

+ S-3'J 
+ *2:ro5 
+ 4-{‘2 

+ 1-2-07 

421 

315 

360 

365 

440 

TUAVtr.oioy aiEPivi. 

t,t7S 

i 


I05,sr,7 

.74.7.,76#; 

5A'9.4?2 

700,144 

543,086 

+ 0*46 

+ 2"40 

466 

lr,kKutrft-n .« — 

H,»r.iTAi.ka»l ... 

inrr»5-j — 

j{nc>’U '• 

in 

sa7 

T>C‘\ 

\ 

•** ! 

‘ • 1 

l.OM 

tAS 

•‘A.l 

4»C 

42,!^ 

21. r.*^ 

2?.4'‘3 

223.07 1 
72.001 
104.603 
144,41 1 

117.7W 

nS0T7 

M.bi: 

77.!>95 

!•>:>, 038 
34.l>f'l 
4S,4Sf. 
w.sin 

227,423 

73.712 

PS.211 

143,710 

105 
- 0*99 

+ 0-41 

+ n-47 

+ 1*25 

0-45 
+ .3*00 

+ 4*10 

507 

3S0 

441 

475 

J..I.1-A101KI ... ... 


' i 

o o/#, 

170.f‘^7 

OOtifOGO 

400,778 

417,437 1 

1 

786,326 

+ /4'79 

+ I5‘70 

309 

Sxiui; M‘nmvifc!o> ... 


s I 

?,0,>£) 

13/, SOS 

009,0^0 

.T77>»7*^6 

.>22,47-7 j 

606,073 

+ 4‘05 

-r 9'85 

373 

Ja!{ii.c;urt 

r.a;c«rj3 - 

Xl-^oa .. ... 

X*a*nKiaci .« - • 

••• 

IIam D.m ... 

107 

:J10 

• IJ 
577 
370 

... 1 

313 

.111 

C.7 

II!. 

41'< 

115 

14/.»6» 

in/.'oi 

r'-.O'.ft 

t».4o; 

4«,7*'7 

21.013 

06.703 
76.400 
103.401 
60,024 
200.030 
i 10.036 

4A.4i:. 

8;.2IV5 

SIJ'55 

10*.S'2 

f3,lis 

39,338 ! 

35,519 

7i*,10<» 

27,5C9 . 

91,151 

52,B'‘7 

82.321 
72,518 
105,007 
65.871 
183, P.80 
107, W7 

+ 4-20 

+ 4*08 

- U-97 

4-lri 
+ 9-23 

+ 7*87 

- 0*70 

- 3-31 

- 0*82 

- 5-28 

+ 31*17 
+ 28-26 

514 

2-43 

430 

658 

8^49 

3S3 

Autvn 5?l’I)HlMS10^ ... 

t,OM 

1 i 

/<to 

SSfTGO 


117,085 

00,018 ! 

110,303 

+ 00-85 

+ 64'7S 

193 

Ahjor 

r.ilAVatA .. 

7*’- 

“«{■* 

li 
... I 

43 

22.571 

IO/.05 

120.680 

70.121 

7»»,‘^20 

41.^0 

55,759 1 
3»,25S ( 

1 

09,710 

lo.t.or 

4- 81*49 

+ M-45 

+ 70'01 

+• 57 87 

162 

283 

iu!un;UNCi ... _. 


1* ! 

.704 

04,30) 

^G3,G30 

147,001 

173,400 ! 

740,117 

+ 66 

+ 11-03 

228 ' 

t-ViiMvisioN ... 

7sa 

/ 

oI/O 

3Sf'JS0 

107,007 

80,100 

74,001 

153,46^ 

+ 13-00 

+ 26'oS 

' 210 

Daf.'flirif; ... "• 

KaBnip»o< 

•*kC 

112 

... ' 

?5S 

74 

01 

20,010 

S.2‘'*» 

IM*'7 

76.307 

27,210 

40.620 

•10.C7S 

15,721 

25.707 

M.CSO 

13,4^0 

13,723 

00.410 

22.513 

41.511 

+ b'5 4 

± 20-80 
+ 19*29 

4* 13*7S 

+ 24*53 

+ 55*87 

204 

972 

120 

Ki KsK 'N" •‘CIiOKlstOS 

isr. 

/ 

40 

0,040 

4//307 

71,400 

10,708 

45,787 

- 88/ 

+ 1'39 

223 

Kuit'-on>; ... •- 

18& 

• 

40 

0,0 Ifl 

41,207 

21,409 

19.70S 

45,187 

8-Sl 

+ 1-39 

223 

£lU(ii'i:i .StBiiivifiox... 



flS 

10,000 

7ff,V4f; 

40,300 

31,847 

70,4CC 

+ 2'5o 

- 3‘47 

286 

SiUcurt 

253 


50 

Ifi.OCO 

72,240 

49,309 

31,847 

70,400 

2-53 

:i*47 

2S0 

KAXGl'CK 

0,470 

G 


■104, U3 

7,580,330 

4,704,7)7 

1,130,013 

7,104,11.-, 

+ /0-75 

+ 4-30 

GS5 

b’AOAK SUBOIVISIO.** ... 

],t4I 

1 


1)0,087 

G83,V^7 

300,101 

317,000 

008,701 

+ 5-77 

+ 1-84 

599 

Ilnrigptir (Kolwuli) ... 
AiiihiKsnj 

Knli^anj 

iiadBiRanj 

ISl 

170 

2C5 

107 

1 

402 

l'S7 

32S 

; 172 

23, -370 
10,055 
31,018 
7,113 

147,202 

102.027 

160,101 

00,240 

00.013 

77,600 

70.590 
r. 1,971 
83,311 
52,131 
53,092 
•ll,4S7 

07.000 
47,050 
76,850 
40, LH 
•15,161 

142,035 

100,3'^2 

151, cn 

94,704 

93,013 

+ 3-70 

- 4-09 

+ 4*98 

+ 3*74 

+ 5-52 

+ 7*63 

- 3-41 

+ 1*69 

+ 7*96 

- 5-78 

805 

eoo 

COl 

5S8 

49D 

31napokhur 

PirKanj 

IPS 

153 


4Ctl 

414 

in, .175 
irLsrii 

30,000 

U9|013 

+ lO-OS 

+ 2-79 

491 

MLI'llAUAltl SL’UDlVt. 

040 

3 

470 

88fi33 

401, SCO 

708,700 

233,001 

407,308 

+ G'38 

+ o*o;> 

758 

elo.s. 






' 






.VUph'iiiiafi 

Ditnlu ... 

Juliibaka 

. 214 

W 

21? 

n 

1 

2o:i 

75 

101 

32.3SIJ 

25,200 

.31,257 

100.700 

130.002 

103,372 

99,918 

72,7iH 

t*l,577 

77,878 

00.028 

88,795 

100,503 

134,343 

107,402 

+ 5*13 

•t* y-ys 
+ yso 

+ 9-57 

2*62 
+ 1‘78 

780 

724 

758 

KuniOAON .Sl'bdivi 

u'j: 

i 

•j,oos 

100,084 

580,320 

307,000 

28t,S30 

011,308 

+ 1529 

+ V31 

656 













Kiirifiion 

Lalmantr iiat 'lluia 

8 

IH 

1 

1 ... 

Of) 

CO 

11, CO'. 
1 21,91 

06.634 
, 131,680 

34,325 

t»,797 

31,209 

01,783 

57.419 

125,653 

+ 14-13 

+ 4*80 

— 4-02 

+ 4-27 

771 

716 

biiri). 

Nageswuri 

Ulijiur 

. 23 

I 

01 

Ci 

1 28, IS 

^ 30,05 

1 166.167 

1 287.24£ 

&n,77i 

122,707 

74.3Sb 

114,452 

140.816 

187,671 

+ 10-18 
+ 26-48 

+ 0*05 

+ 1*83 

65 

631 

Gaibvndiu Suunivi 

7C- 

-* I 

S,0'J 

j 00,03) 

eso,ss3 

I o;23,f;07 

207,216 

522,098 

+ IS'91 

+ 12'22 

, 815 

•J 

eioK 












Gaibandha 

10 

5 1 

02 

7 27,87 

5 231,73 

0 200, Gi: 

0 100,00 

« 76,49 

121,343 

110,395 

98,52S 

104,343 

175,774 

+ 19-24 

+ 17*49 

+ 14-G8 

+ 15-98 

1,188 

768 

. '^ouinUKaiiJ 

. 2t 


05 



51.08C 

86,22S 

+ ^4-49 

- 1-00 

822 

sunclarBunj ... 

ShaKbatta 

12 

u 

9 

0 ... 

SI 

2C 

0 17,13 

5 11, sr 

1 39,271 

t 

'f 

S7.22C 

66,76? 

1 

-4- 14-58 

j + 16*85 

463 
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provincial table I.— Area and Population op Districts, Subdivisions and Thanas. 


UlBTEICT, SnSDIVISIOS 
AND T3ABA 

Area in 

NtTMBFK 

or— 


POPDIATIOK. 

i'EECESTAOE or 

Vaeiatios. 

Number 

of 

iv'noa!: 
per fquars 
niile, 

1911. 

Number 

ol 

occupied 

houses. 

1911. j 

1901. 

■ 

1 

1 

miles. 


■ 

Total. 

Male. 

■pemale. 

Both sexes. 


1 

2 


|B 

mm 


Bjll 


j, 

ID 

11 

12 

MYMENSINGH— 













concluded^ 













Netkakosa Sdbdivisiok 

l,tiS 

1 

s,eio 

110,538 

055,395 

S4G,006 

509,259 

574,771 

+ 14-01 

+ 

7 13 

571 

Netiakona 

259 

1 

703 

33,600 

189,867 

100,573 

89,2Sl 

100,319 

■h 18 42 

+ 

8*C1 

733 

'' Kendua 

267 


574 

31,210 

176,868 

9»,83i 

85,oin 

1.54.042 

+ 14*17 


10 55 

059 

Dur^apur ««, 

3*^2 


771 

24,528 

127,035 

CB,759 

58.270 

n 4,313 

+ 11*13 


1 .n > 

:w3 

Borhatia 

179 


454 

20,897 

122,772 

C4.342 

58,410 

no, 7 IS 

■i- 10*89 

■f 

8*Gl 


Khatiajuri 

Cl 

... 

103 

6,303 

30.763 

21,457 

IS,3JC 

35,370 

-f- }2\yj 

+ 

105 s 

C52 

Jamalpde Sdbdivisiok 

1,23S 

o 

/V 

lj731 

735)438 

813,300 

422,493 

300,813 

070,432 

+ 20-23 

■P 

10-10 

GOO 

Jamalpur ... 

315 


537 

43.024 

266,869 

183.537 

122.322 

212,503 

20*37 


1.5*94 

812 

Nulitabari 

SSB 


361 

22.097 

124,663 

Cf»,390 

59.154 

99,352 

+ 23 37 


1G*01 

437 

Diwanganj 

262 


233 

27 517 

177.663 

I>1,740 

85,804 

1451, lUl 

.f lii’Si 

+ 

11*72 

ers 

Shdrpur 

, 268 

1 

446 

30,794 

179,658 

03,131 

80,627 

140 502 

+ 12 -Gd 

+ 

*21*19 

C70 

iladurgan) 

103 


144 

12,006 

75,683 

38,077 

S7.0'-G 

00,914 

+ S"-3 

+ 

10*.‘5 

7.35 

Taksail Scbditisiok... 

IfOGl 

7 

fSjSGS 

7G7)349 

1,040,772 

527,623 

533,140 

970/.J59 

+ 8 20 

+ 

I2-S9 

0S9 

TangaU 

2'11 


676 

44,297 

268..305 

133,050 

134,3-10 

20', '‘92 

+ 2 84 

+ 

in 69 

l,lt51 

Kalihati 

144 


393 

25,l.')S 

160,982 

80.130 

Ml, 952 

140,070 

+ 10 '20 

-(■ 

10*41 

1.118 

Gopalpur 

273 


767 

34,23J 

218,232 

1U,2S5 

10G.947 

lOi.iSO 

4- I33S 

+ 

19*44 

793 

I^agatpur .. •«. 

116 


295 

20,050 

1 l8,o7l 

CS.550 

50,821 

111,774 

-f- .5 9» 

+ 

10*59 

1,029 

31irzapur ... 

100 


299 

17.246 

108,781 

53.8Si 

51,949 

J*5,y'»i 

+ 14* 4.3 

+ 

10 59 

1,0^8 

Ghatail ... ... 

85 


501 

U.399 

96,196 

49,518 

•IC,C4S 

84.731 

-t- 12 35 

+ 

10*41 

I.ISO 

^hariahbai i (formerlj* 

123 


139 

12.365 

79.906 

41,810 

33.6S!) 

79,210 

+ 0‘S7 


19-44 

707 

.lugHncLutligaD]). 













Kibhoeoahj Subdivisiok 

OSS 

2 

1,528 

150,023 

833,719 

421,518 

401,201 

710,184 

+ 14-40 

+ 

11-78 

8 S 5 

Ulshorganj 

22i 

1 

353 

33,709 

190,604 

O7.7S0 

92,884 

170.05G 

+ 12-tC 

+ 

10*10 

S5l 

Kathiadi 

173 


405 

31,143 

178.430 

0i»,£''0 

feS.221 

354,3>7 

+ )5 S7 

4- 

11*04 

1.031 

Bujitpur 

220 

1 

238 

30,306 

168,645 

77.367 

78,278 

l?(*,59l 

11*60 , 

+ 

14*1C 


BadU 

168 


241 

26.431 

146.630 

7C.582 

79,049 

127,293 

+ 15*19 

+ 

lO’lO 

873 

Eh&ir4.bbB2ar 

70 


80 

8,719 

63,613 

28,464 

25.04S 

14.155 

+ si-in 

+ 

14 IG 

TCI 

Astogroiu > 

ISO 

... 

211 

20,175 

97,897 

61,175 

40,722 

S3.073 

* 17*00 ' 

+ 

U*IC 

753 

FAKIBPUR 

a,B70 

o 

5,046 

416,321 

3,731.914 

1,074.050 

1,040,955 

1,951,043 

+ 8’7l 


C-00 

824 

SADAE SUBDIVlBtOS ... 

7G3 

2 

S.034 

171,319 

540,499 

380,553 

205,040 

539.478 

+ 5-20 

+ 

0-14 

■1 

Paridpar 

190 

1 

398 

23,602 

1 13,194 

C^,‘ilS 

52,970 

ln.5,975 

+ C’^l 




Ebuoga 

232 


755 

44,341 

232.632 

118,310 

114.310 

213,701 

* S*-3 

+ 

1358 


Nugark mda • 

180 


468 

22,511 

1 10,488 

55,062 

54,520 

103.023 

+ C*G2 


1*2'> 

C14 

Bliusbana 

140 


413 

20,765 

90.185 

4G,057 

41,128 

90,119 

- G*17 


C*l5 

Ctl 

GOAitKDo Sdbdivisiok 

, ^GO 


7,333 

75,951 

338,963 

771,335 

157.738 


— 0-003 


905 

700 

Goalando 

170 


3S6 

20,108 

124.073 

CC,522 

57,551 

121 *, 1197 

+ *2*.54 


5*21 


Bannkitnd) 

123 


322 

23,714 

81.902 

4l,5’>9 

40,303 

s^.ir5 

.**47 

_ 

9*47 


Pangsa 

173 


5S5 

27.129 

122.988 

G3,114 

59,874 

119,500 

+ 21*2 

*“ 

1*2 *35 

711 

JIADAEIDDE SDBDIVISIOK 

SJO 

1 

7,399 

153,384 

SIC, 205 

.106,109 

410,094 

709.-177 

1504 


1 1-8-2 

1,008 

Madaripur 

pO,» 

1 

497 

45.892 

245.663 

l*».^,420 

12.3,134 


^ 12*01 


n 85 

l.to*: 

I’alonB 

350 

• •• 

GOB 

06,535 

355 332 

173.6';2 

181,739 

2(11,754 

10*01 


v-ct 


Sibchar 

238 

... 

494 

89,657 

215,308 

110.073 

105,230 

1S5,IC5 

+ 16*09 

4 - 

D-stn 

' 9^5 

GopALGAifj Subdivision 

GoS 

... 

1,080 

76,8G7 

430,249 

317,003 

2Io,lS7 

304.010 

A. 9-20 

j. 

11-83 

800 

GopalganJ 

153 


1S3 

2P.3S2 

121 698 

Gl.757 

5*»,81l 

1{».' 0^9 

+ 10-'*5 


14*52 


Kotalipara ... 

162 


8^(2 

1S.C44 

102,346 

5UGCI 

50, CM 

9i,<S7 

10*72 


15■2^ 

072 

MttKhudpur 

123’5 


.358 

20 953 

1 12.277 

5G,£'^1 

5590 c 






hasiuQi 

109*5 

... 

237 

16,903 

93.929 

47,333 

4-\5'»G 


+ 7*10 

+ 


1 1.-5 

BACKERGU.VGE 

4,GJS 

s 

5,000 

407,322 

3,438,971 

7,2^I,SJ.T 

1,181,070 

2,201,752 

- 1 - 5 98 

X- 

6 40 

533 

Sadae Sdbdivisiok 

i.sos 

3 

2,04S 

207,037 

9S5,i84 

489,331 

485,953 

9/J,T67 

~ 4-21 


7 53 

7Gt 

BarLal 

152 

1 

305 

33,360 

1 53,o97 

31,715 

71,GM 

143.673 

-i. r.-£;4 


7-'* 

l.^'i 

Gturnadi ... 

s:c 

... 

54'' 

54,621 

263,696 


IS^O'.^ 

rS' I'34 

X. -y-y* 


14*7? 


Mehdiganj 

845 


345 

S 4,587 

174,164 

B9.G71 

^4.4^ 

1*'5.*75 

J. 5*i; 

u. 

r-j > 

> 

Jhnlakali 

100 

1 

355 


107,305 

53,2^1 


274,1*^4 

- 3 

J. 



Nulolatl 

S5 

1 

2?0 

10,791 

02.335 


41.ST4 

f-c 

4 - I'i • 




llackeipung© ... 

147 

... 

2C5 

50,269 

144,307 

T3.C65 

7i:3S2 


i*:: 


■■**t 


SlBOJPDE SCDDIVISIOK 

l,05o 

X 

7,tSl 

130fi9S 

550,418 

279,1:19 

271,309 

553.404 

— ozc 


C 53 

53Z 

rinjpur 

262 


245 

28..362 

122,936 

r*,rn4 

CAon 

J i*' 

— fVI 

< . 4 . 



Sanipkatl 

3S3 


5S7 

44,255 

204^669 


1W.09 


t'*7.* 


1271 


Jlnibiria ... ... 

320 


JC( 

26.2C1 

123.005 

GkMC 



7*71 

- 

4*75 


Ebaudaria ... 

llB 

. 

109 

£1.517 

99.809 

1 5\®T5 

4«.''3l 


— 2*4' 

! 4 - 
i 

7*K' 



b 
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PROVINCIAL TABLE I.— Area and Population of Districts, Subdivisions and Thanas 


District, Subdivision 
and Tkana. 


1 


STATES 


COOCH BIHAR ... 

Kotwali 

Tnfanganj 

Dinhata 

Mftthabhrtuga ... 

Slekliganj 

Haldiban 


HILL TIPPERA ... 


Sadar SubdivUion 
Kallasbahar „ 

Khowfti «i 

Dharmanagar „ 

Sodamiira ,, 

TJdaypur •• 

Bcloma «* 

Sub i am >> 




i 


PorciiTiox. 

PEBCEyrAGB OF 
Vabiatiok. j 

Numb-T 

of 


XUJIBIIR 


— - 




j 


Area in 

OP — 

Number 

of 


1911. 


1001. 

1901 

ISOI 

ppnnDn^ 
p-^r «iunr? 
mile. 

square 

mile'*. 




occupied 

— 




to , 




1, 

houses. 




Both feie-. 

1911. , 

1901. 

1911. 


OC 1 

§ 1 

O 

tc 

B 

> 


Totnl. 

Male. 

Female. 

i 

1 

t 


2 


4 

5 

0 

1 

7 

8 

9 

19 

11 

12 



3,S13 

loS,446 

822,305 

43S,3CS 

384,107 

740,300 

+ ii'ii 

+ 3 33 

13^ 

1,307 

•281 

22.'i 

. H34 

lil 

A 

1 j 

1 ' 
1 

*** 1 

1,197 

256 

134 

300 

2C5 

181 

61 

113,801 

26,677 

15,532 

29,601 

26,643 

8,357 

6^784 

392,032 

130,602 
80, 147 
148.626 
142.604 
61.646 
39,626 

310,348 \ 

70,577 
46 516 
78,579 
75,549 
27.516 
20,811 

376,404 

Cf>,025 

36,631 

69,950 

67,033 

24,020 

18,714 

300,974 

121, COO 
73.468 
143,9l’0 
140.183 
50.293 
37, on 

+ 438 

+ 7-40 

+ 9-11 

+ 3*22 

+ 1*73 

a. 2-C7 
+ 5*01 

- 2 03 

4*4 

V5 

- 2-0 

- 3’5 

1*0 

+ 9*0 

46 t 

4*-0 

3- *0 
552 
427 

4- :g 

520 

4,086 

1 

3,31G 

44,64a 

229,013 

JSt,8S0 

107,703 

; 173,326 

\ 

+ 33-4S 



30 

' 204 
1.267 
391 
292 
191 
753 
402 
19: 

1 

837 

241 

400 

48 

121 

246 

272 

8S 

15.818 

G,i76 

4,U24 

4,3J6 

3.499 

6,634 

^,s>y 

860 

74,672 
51,609 
21.398 
16.066 
18.062 
40,1 14 
19,187 
6.615 

89,503 

16,8u2 

11.149 

10.243 

9.70'> 

21.31S 

10.198 

2,69S 

35,170 
14,807 
10.249 
8,811 
8. 354 
is,7or 
S.989 
2,017 

\ C5,Gu5 

1 20.673 

1 10.2.'5 

10,170 
|| 3L2:£i 

|| 27,613 

i 

+ is-so 

52*00 
+ 107-S5 
+ 87 *.67 

+ 4SV0 

- 0*66 

' ! 



1 

126 

h 

M 

94 

56 

48 

2* 




PEOVINCIAL TABLE II. 


l^OPVLATION OF THA^^AS, ETC., BY RELIGION 

AND EDUCATION. 

This table shows for each thana tlie distribution of the people by 
religion, the number of persons returned as literate and the number ■who 
are literate in English. IStatistics of population and of distribution by 
religion are also furnished for each police-station, but not statistics of 
literacy. 
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Burdtcan 
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OF Tuaxas, etc., liv Religion and Education. 

Di vision. 


r.EI.IGlOK, 


NUMBEa OE LITERATE PERSONS. 


CnnisTuys. 

.\N1M1STS. 

OmEhs. 


Literate ijj English, 

Male. ! 

1 

Fi'innlp. 

JInla. 

IVjualu, 

SlnlD. 




Male. 

Female. 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

IG 

17 

16 

19 

■IHH 

S9,4Sfi 

571, OSl 

530, too 

156,520 

120,180 

S,3S3,10B 

333,048 

460,640 

38,473 


59,50/ 

57/,*,MR 

33f:,054 

152,504 

1S3,S71 

S,S7S,40t 

340,563 

466,088 

38,390 


C.SoT 

171,700 

170, SOS 

1,178 

G38 

SIS, 520 

47,707 

103,699 

4,850 

5,055 

/,T65 

12,000 

11,314 

UI 

OS 

143,381 

0,971 

22,5X4 

1,049 

inn 

/5S 

/,C52 

1,004 

14 

13 

7t,5S0 

4,818 

20,380 

223 

101 

121 

£3 

£<? 

7 

1 

io,8;?s 

1,170 

3.041 

53 



SM 

340 

... 

... 

8, 4*58 

401 

865 

... 



07 

7l» 

... 

... 

G.GOO 

371 

951 

7 

11 


331 

312 

... 

... 

11,012 

GC3 

1.890 

16 

1 

... 

211 

203 

... 

... 

10,544 

055 

1,704 

18 



so 

i>.3 







1 

... 

122 

no 

... 

... 




... 



603 

000 



G,052 

C81 

1,189 

16 

6 

17 

... 

... 

7 

11 

8,ons 

530 

660 

10 

1 


« 

30 

... 

... 

7,047 

341 

560 

5 

JfiSS 

1,SSS 

O.lSl 

s,n 17 

iS7 

So 

20,281 

1,168 

4,833 

34 


L5T1 

5, on 

4.031* 

73 

51 

11,077 

4''a 

2,217 

15 


MM 

4,0.W 

4,273 

2S 

21 





200 

us 

374 

S-IC 

45 

30 


... 


... 

3l>i 

S»7 

3,450 

3,207 

54 

52 

15,GC5 

501 

2,435 

18 


so-, 

3,303 


54 

52 





3 


147 

151 

... 

.» 




... 

4 

5 

:is 

071 

... 

... 

3,6SD 

sc 

208 

3 

o 

1 

701 

75 

... 

• M. 

23,013 

2,423 

3,334 

31 

1 






0,041 

118 

C03 

2 

•» 

1 

... 



... 

10,420 

801 

2,025 

IG 

... 


101 

75 

... 

... 

U,8l8 

444 

507 


4G 

•1." 

1,1G5 

/,//« 

•** 

... 

17,368 

1,337 

3,385 

33 

45 

43 

i.nt 

1,075 



0,81C 

on 

975 

23 



49 

43 

••• 

... 

4,CGS 

394 

847 

4 


... 

o 

... 

... 


5,6S4 

253 

4GS 

5 

410 

30i 

37,SS0 

27,042 

Jf69 

SO 

79,344 

3,904 

7,038 

09 

70 

00 

14,700 

14,177 

147 

40 

46,421 

2,7 6G 

4,401 

37 

40 

CO 

5,700 

0,C6l 

70 

SC 

13,110 

COO 

1,G04 

9 

35 

6^ 

400 

4(0 

3 

1 





4 

5 

801 

742 

C7 

35 


... 




... 

2,445 

2,444 

... 

... 


... 


... 

1 

... 

2,000 

2,075 

... 

... 




... 


H 

1,252 

1.134 

52 

12 

11,810 

S7G 

I,16C 

7 

11 

14 

S28 

7C4 

62 

12 







424 

3i0 


... 

... 


... 


2S 

1C 

6,040 

e,52G 

23 

1 

11,322 

353 

1,204 

16 

28 

10 

fi,144 

5,781 

23 

1 






... 

790 

745 

2 



... 





245 

S03 


... 

6,143 

178 

376 

1 


... 

C23 

593 

... 

... 

5,130 

170 

4Gl 


S40 

304 

10,784 

12, SOS 

32 

20 

52,649 

IfOSS 

3,140 

0 

2S3 

261 

4.591 


11 

{} 

n.i6s 

370 

999 

3 

1C 

7 



5 

... 

8,288 

295 

667 

o 

40 

» SO 



2 

4 

7,508 

211 

32: 

i 

1 

... 

1,525 

1,543 

4 

4 

5,575 

212 

259 

I 



and Anlrnista : the district figures are for all religions. 
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TuANASj BTC., BY UeLIGION AND EDUCATION. 


Division — continuod . 
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'1'ha.nas, etc., by Rkugion akd Educatiok. 


Division — continued. 


RELIGION 

, 





NUMBER 01' literate PERSONS. 

CnnisTljLiis. 


OinEHs. 

Totxi LnEiiAiE. 

Litehate in Engiish. 

Malp. 

FemnU, 


Fomulo 

Male. 

Fonmlo. 

Mole. 

Femalo. 

Mnlo. 

Femule. 

10 

11 


13 

14 

15 

le 

17 

18 

19 

111 

D7 

SOo 

7G3 

0 

t 

1 

7t,SOO 

0,430 

3,077 

04 

0 

12 


... 

... 

... 

IP, <76 

43S 

716 

G 

9 

12 


... 

... 

... 




■■■ 

Pi 

81 


... 

... 

... 

0,835 

373 

432 

... 

“* 1*4 

8t 

" 

... 

... 

1 











8,101 

130 

289 

1 


A 

803 

7G.3 

0 

3 

3.3,327 

331 

541 

4 



.... 

... 

... 

.*• 

2 u. 2 r,i 

1,254 

l',700 

83 

IS 

IS 

S 

4 

59 

07 

CO, cos 

1,710 

1,800 

9 

A 

4 





7,9 U 

253 

197 

3 

13 

S 

& 

A 

32 

n- 

20 2i7 

C57 

949 

5 

13 

8 

5 

4 

12 

30 


... 

... 

... 




... 

20 

>* 

... 


... 

... 

1 

1 





7,005 

2:2 

155 

1 

... 


... 

... 



11,435 

16U 

215 

... 

... 

.. 


... 



... 

- 


... 







0,039 

239 

121 


* 

... 

... 

..r 



r,o5S 

205 

iUP 


sot 

3&0 

tl,7S3 

D.BOa 

HS 

34 

1J0,57I 

10,067 

30,098 

GOS 

ISS 

J85 

8,730 

S,190 

31 

9 

58,GDB 

4,604 

8,330 ■ 

130 

. 

I 

7*1 7 

7<j7 



S,5Si 

3'Si 

040 

12 

sy 

SI 

3.20r. 


A 

Q 

0.059 

747 

1,S38 

12 



3,r;in 

3.410 

... 

... 

7,408 

050 

1,210 

11 



2 , 905 ’ 







... 

... 

... 

cn 

501 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


0 

870 

707 

1 


3,227 

331 

555 

11 

123 

104 

202 

40 

10 

7 

0,470 

2,430 

4,677 

80 

123 

161 

207 

7 

1C 

7 

... 



... 



65 

SO 

... 

... 




... 

343 

IGp 

2,340 

700 

04 

IS 

48.040 

4,741 

9,444 

106 

10 

7 

201 

100 

2 

... 

9,3S9 

371 

991 

& 

•2 

4 

147 

60 







8 

3 

. 114 

107 



... 


... 

... 


1 

270 

180 



6,029 

820 

81 

17 

312 

1R2 

772 

210 

C3 

15 

10,451 

3,258 

6,45 

147 

210 

• 130 

4.33 

70 

1ft 

1 



**r 

... 

la 

10 

27 > 

130 

27 

14 

... 



... 

(’.0 

12 

C3 

.4 

17 

... 

... 

... 



9 

5 

518 

76 


... 

7.111 

232 

724 

7 

12 


519 

OS 

... 

... 

9,060 

660 

1,469 

IG 


... 

7o7 

OIS 

... 

... 

30,603 

1,438 

2,6 74 

78 

... 

... 

IBS 

147 



13,025 

071 

1,229 

OS 



148 

120 

... 

... 


... 



... 

... 

37 

27 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

C22 

4C9 

... 


10,164 

410 

033 



... 

400 

413 

... 

... 

... 




... 

... 

63 


... 

... 




... 

... 

... 


■ 

... 

- 

0,323 

337 

712 

s 


c 3 


and Animists : the distrioffi^urPs arejforinll religions. 
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Thanas, etc., by Hjligion and Eddcation. 

Division — concluded. 


BY UKUGION*. 


Clir.lBIlAKB. 


NUMBEB OP LITERATE PERSONS. 


Total l.iTEEjiTE. I Literate in Ekgiibh. 



Female. 

Male. 

Fi-nulp. 

MoIp. 

Female. 

Mnic. 

Foraule. 

Male. 

Female, 

■■ 

12 

13 

14 

IS 

IG 

17 

18 

19 

7/50.0 

1,820 

507 

252 

JSl 

123,801 

10,274 

33,274 

S,400 

t,26S 

l^OS 

507 

ISO 

GO 

70,477 

7,CSl 

sa,ost 

1,474 

13G 

297 

ICO 

21 

5 

6.2C3 

COG 

2,225 

S3 

Gt 

2«3 

53 



1,753 

228 

243 

27 


150 

45 

123 

57 

38,4A7 

5,434 

18,571 

1.333 

10 


... 

5 

1 


... 

... 

... 

23 

. 

... 


... 

.M 


... 


70 


... 

A 

... 

... 




413 

... 

... 

25 

10 


... 

... 

... 

ICO 




4 

... 


... 

... 

50 

117 

45 

5S 

34 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Si 


... 

20 

4 

*** 

... 

... 

... 

;7 

14 

... 

15 

1 

... 

••• 

... 

... 

21 

10 

... 

S 

S 

... 


... 

... 


11 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 


171 

7 

... 

13 


... 

... 

... 

... 

*> 


S5 

3 

... 

35 

1 

1 

... 

PS 

PCI 

2i» 

30 

4 

10,482 

828 

3,618 

57 

• 442 

' C 

• II 


... 

... 

... 

... 

eo 

177 

5 

11 

4 

.M 

.» 

... 

... 

32 

332 

IS 

10 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

ICS 

11 

... 


10,5(12 

439 

1,403 

- 


141 

11 



... 


... 

,, 


**7 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

M. 

46 

IS 

... 

72 

ss 

43,773 

i,esi 

B.'OO 

3S 

... 

18 

... 

8 

10 

15,575 

6-i2 

2,1S2 

li 




8 

10 

... 

... 




IS 


... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

3 

... 


10 

11 

P.SIS 

3PS 

3,4C£> 

8 

43 

... 

... 

54 

31 

10,952 

401 

1,172 

11 

11 



23 

33 





32 


... 

31 

1 

... 

... 


... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

P,303 

£50 


... 



... 

... 



**• 


... 


Division. 


37,007 

30,t8l 

10,847 

15,237 

8,iGG 

3,810 

898,135 

09,105 

200,851 

13,004 

8,914 

7,113 

G,7G1 

B,OBO 

077 

13G 

S81,B10 

19,308 

3S,SSS 

1,433 

2, tit 

1,028 

1 332 

194 

0 

... 

85,tGG 

3,ftOS 

4,100 

3G 

1,117 

1,085 





17,888 

402 

835 

5 

20 

' 17 



... 

... 

8,S91 

1S5 

45S 


119 

25 

... 

63 

7 

... 

13,068 

CCS 

1,438 

15 

23C 

' 225 

71 ! 

... 

... 

28,488 ' 

826 

947 

IS 

31 

167 

20 

lOG 

71 

53 

... 

... 

... 

... 



18 

9 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



C19 

578 

251 

141 

S 

... 

1G,541 

665 ' 

433 

3 

4,004 

3,44G , 

3,OOG 

2,OG9 


32 

7d,^jrc 

4,142 

9,795 

70 

187 

150 

13 

... 

1 

... 

11,358 

540 

1.333 

D 

181 

C 1 

142 

8 

13 


1 

... 

... 



- 

709 1 

703 

870 

820 


... 

6,383 

85 

280 



Cl 

92 

PC 

3 


16,033 

1,070 

1.233 

13 

29 ' 

3 

810 

785 

... 

... 

7,938 

194 

334 


357 1 

338 

5C 

18 

... 

... 

5, ICO 

174 

533 


320 1 
18 ' 

316 

14 

37 

1 

...\ 





- 

10 ' 

9 

19 

17 


•• 





S')3 

255 

7C0 1 

09 

18 

14 

9,578 

1,009 

2,73.’; 

30 

27C 1 

104 

305 

251 

3 

3 

5,143 

C94 

1,670 

IS 

1,815 

1,708 



M. 

... 

5,463 

171 

' 204 


73 

A 34 

1 

... 

43 

IS 

8.602 

205 

1,437 

4 


and Antaists^ the district Cf^urea are for all religions. 

outside municipal limits is shown separately. In Provincial Table I Howrah, Golabari and Sibpnr are grouped together. 
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THANAS, ETC., BY RELIGION AND EDUCATION. 


Division — continued. 
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Thanas, etc., by Religion and Education. 

Division — continued. 


REMOION. 


EUMliEU OF LITERATE I’ERBONS. 


ClIElsriAXS. 

Asimisis. 

OinKES. 

Totai, Litieate. 

Liiseatb is Ekolish. 

Mnlo. 

Pcmalc. 


Ppfaali*. 

Male. 

Ppmale. 

Slnlc. 

Fetnnloi 

M.Io. 

Female. 

10 

n 

12 

13 

14 

IS 

10 

17 

18 

19 


4,4t:i 

1 

lyiQS 1 

1,4S3 

€2 

21 

70,806 

11,033 

is,300 

358 


73 

34 

4 

30 

12 

10,073 

S,OC7 

3,030 

30 


' 11 



O 

... 

6.201 

642 

i.es'i 

16 


53 

M 

4 

31 

11 

0,073 

685 

1,3(G 

6 


0 



3 

1 



... 


t-n 

44 

34 

4 

25 

10 

... 

... 

... 

... 

n 

S 



3 

1 

S,2i7 

OS 

154 


- 



». 

3 

— 

0,384 

70i 

1,181 

9 

... 




8 




H 

... 

StViS 

s,ot>o 


... 


... 

13,000 

1,1 IG 


22 

At 

P3 





3,901 


435 

Q 

SOi 


... 

... 

... 

... 

2,852 

43 

213 

1 

l.®23 

i,2r.2 


... 


... 

J1.471 

423 

7« 

6 

oa 

t4l 


... 

... 

... 

4,\70 

177 

SIS 

... 


■tto 

SB 

4t 

... 

... 

0.758 

760 

1,419 

so 

14 

n 





P,3iC 

177 

410 

10 

471 

SJ3 

30 

’ 41 

.. 


2,403 

202 

420 

6 

\ 



... 

... 

... 

3,5't3 

109 

402 

S 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1,412 

01 

181 

o 

i,soo 

i,7BO 

032 

013 

0 

3 

30,435 

3,736 

4,646 

SO 

3 

1 

107 1 

01 


... 

2.81S 

241 


... 

0 


W 

w 

... 

... 

2.458 

400 


a 

» 

12 

Vi 

8A 

... 

... 

4,101 

317 

Hi 

4 

1 


11 

1C 





... 

... 

14 

12 

61 

70 

... 

... 

... 

... 

- 

... 


1,737 

034 

037 

9 

3 

11,635 

2, 058 

3,199 

67 

43-t 

fiOf 

478 

485 

S 




... 

... 

7 

£> 

)5i3 

152 

0 

3 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1,312 

1,103 

... 

... 

— 

... 

... 


•1. 

... 

55 

8d 

420 

475 

14 

€ 

U,8G4 

2,G0S 

3,204 

38 



07 

101 

7 

C 

4,705 

1,240 

2.340 

20 

7H 

77 

8 

6 

7 

... 

6,283 

880 

1,256 

11 

0 

7 

S2l 

8CS 

•• 

... 

4,780 

371 

602 

7 

0 

7 

317 

364 







... 

... 

4 

4 

... 

... 

... 



... 

20i? 

2X1 

7,141 

7,378 

647 

402 

73,437 

C,0C3 

10,591 

S7il 

itii 

ISO 

SG7 

S74 

22 

G 

18,8 73 

3,699 

4,247 

82 

135 ‘ 

153 

101 

83 

18 

4 

4,5SG 

1,635 

2,518 

67 

8 

6 

24 

15 

4 

2 

4,480 

851 

G84 

5 

4 

2 

8 

11 

1 





... 

4 

S 

10 

4 

3 

n 

... 

... 


... 

n 






3,006 

255 

210 

3 

1 


0 

8 



1,844 

128 

189 

8 

••• 


437 

403 


... 

1.187 

62 

55 

2 

2 

0 

. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

8.0S4 

02 

136 

1 

3 

1 



... 

••• 

3,286 

291 

4S5 

6 

h 

1 

... 

... 

... 


... 



... 

28 

41 

S,130 

S,280 

442 

380 

0,750 

830 

1,633 

S2 

7 

3 

184 

103 

7 

••• 

1,031 

41 

57 

4 

8 

C 

12 

12 

8 

13 

1,873 

S<5 

793 

21 

10 

24 

C 

7 

J9B 

167 


22U 


J3 

1 


642 

‘667 

225 

217 


08 


1 

1 

2 

2,528 

,2,G30 

G 



6G 


13 

1 

1 0 

1,867 

1,911 

... 





... 


and Aoimlsts: tlie district fiijurcs nro for all rcllgtons. 
and are shown as auch in Provincial Table I, 


.d 
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Thakas, etc., hy I^eligio'n and Education. 

Dtvision — continued 


REUGIOX. 


number, oe literate persons. 


Clir-TETIJiS?. 

Asimistb. 

OrnRiis. 

Total Liteuxtk. 

Liteuxte 

Mnlo. 

Fomnle. 

llalc. 

tVnmle. 

i 

-MnK 

Fcm.ale. 

Mnlo. 

Female. 

Male. 

10 1 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

IG 

17 

18 


« 




1 




to 

7- 

S3S 

770 

St 

1 

37 

: 17 ^OB 

i,oi>s 

1,S03 


G 

340 

127 

13 

5 

2,514 

129 

311 

II 

1 

r>i 

OS 

17 

15 

3.571 

375 

400 



.2*>S 

3(4 

6 

;{ 

2.P30 

LV>1 

622 

*“ 1 




25 

IS 

8,597 

171 

?G0 

4 

... 

2CG 

0(2 

18 

IC 

4,993 

090 

231 



8 

5 

18 

IG 


,,f 



... 

21S 

S37 

... 

... 

... 


... 

4 

4 

G07 

G3G 


... 

1G,G33 

1,024 

S.OIS 


... 

7 

11 

... 

... 

6.B71 

290 

70G 





. 4 . 

... 




• M 


7 

11 

.44 

... 






8S3 

401 


... 

8,997 

203 

200 


4 

12 

11 

44, 

,, 

3.079 

2G0 

G23 



120, 

135 

2 

... 

4,812 

210 

295 

.» 

... I 

70 

72 

... 

... 

701 

50 

94 

CBS 

GQO 

738 

737 

13 

13 

214,437 

S,341 

13,070 

3G 

31 

... 

... 

3 

... 

lOfGSS 

1,050 

!!,30t 

4 

11 

... 

... 


... 

8,253 

474 

1,230 

4 

11 


4.. 

... 

... 


... 



... 

... 

... 

3 

... 

... 



22 

10 

... 

... 

... 

... 

C,7CI 

S»S 

733 

20 

10 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2 

... 

... 

... 

— 

... 

... 



... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

.. 

4,6S9 

387 

336 

Xt 

s 

14 

13 

... 

... 

lC,B3t 

IjtOO 

1,007 

li 

8 

... 

... 

... 

... 

11,951 

78S 

1,476 

14 

* s 


... 

" 

... 

... 


... 


... 

14 

12 

... 

- 

4.547 

321 

621 

G40 

340 


... 

5 

7 

SlfiSO 

3,305 

o,020 




... 

... 


2,4Gl 

17C 

289 

"iw 

145 


... 

1 

... 

0,C07 

742 

1,621 

112 

145 


... 

1 , 

■ 


... 



395 



4 

7 

6,03S 

S53 

363 

14 

7 


... 

... 

... 

8,629 

S4C 

373 

G 

3 


... 

... 

4.. 


.♦« 


8 

4 


... 


... 




0 

2 


... 

• • 

... 

6,391 

68S 

371 

G 

3 

o 

... 

... 

1 

3S,1^0 

3,G10 

4,103 

1 


3 1 

... 

... 

... 

8,773 

782 

1,104 

1 

... 

3 

... 


“ 



... 

5 

3 

... 

... 

»• 

1 

11,922 

3.204 

S,036 

5 

3 

... 

... 

... 

1 




... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

7i444 

624 

3,033 

B7 

39 

, 7S1 

7SB 

4 

7 

17,OG-i 

1,037 

3,030 



g 

3 



4.9S0 

358 

564 

40 

SO 

12 

7 

4 

7 

4,339 

167 

209 

17 

0 

€53 

m 

... 

... 

6,€50 

5^4 

1,057 



64 

45 


... 

2,595 

138 

190 


Female. 


10 


S4 

9 


^^5 

X7 

G 


14 

11 


s 

SI 


1 

33 


43 

43 

14 

31 

S 

2G 

30 

3 

8 


and Anlmists ; the district flgnreB are for all rolisions. 
purposes and aro ehowa as Buch in Provincml Table I. 


d 2 


o to 
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Thanas, j tc., bv Religion and Kddcation, 

Division — concluded. 


RKLUUOK. 


NUaUER OF LITERATE PERSONS. 


. Cnr.iBTiASB 

AKIMISTb. 

OinEns, 

Total Literate. 

Literate is EsoLtair. 


Fcmftte. 

Mnlt*. 

Ponmle. 

Male. 

Female. 


■■■ill 

Mule. 

Female. 

10 

n 


13 

14 

IC 

IG 

17 

18 

19 

vso 

7*15 


M 

IS 

s 

JtOS,4SS 

7,0S0 

11,716 

i4t 

oofi 

S41 


SGI 

IS 

c 

3St075 

0,8/7 

4,SGi 

oS 

Its 

S5 

01 

C3 

7 

4 

IS, Sit 

1,355 

S,591 

IG 

151 

S5 

Gl 

G3 

7 

4 

... 


... 

... 

' 

... 

... 

... 

... 

•** 

... 




4 

3 




... 

3,028 

S29 

49G 

IS 





, . 


3,40S 

«7 

245 

,1, 


V53 

23\ 

lOS 

8 

1 

10,134 

4GC 

732 

6 

1 

.. 

£31 

IPS 

8 

1 


t.f 

... 


ISl 

153 

... 

... 

... 



... 



3 

... 


4ai 


... 

37, 7SS 

a.xss 

2 ,oao 

3S 







4,8£0 

245 

252 

9 






... 

G,C58 

481 

607 

7 





... 

... 

9,818 

691 

90S 

& 

1 

... 

413 

401 

... 

... 

13,401 

C71 

991 

ID 

... 


145 

1C5 



... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

•- 

“* 303 

"" 2£H1 

... 

... 


165 

212 

... 

Clt 

eo3 


... 

o 

... 

37,90/ 

2, tea 

3/7DS 

B2 







•l,SS0 

173 

500 

8 

G 


... 

... 

3 

... 

19,165 

1.877 

5,823 

SC 

C 

t 

... 

... 

3 



... 


••• 

6S0 

HI 



- 


5,070 

1S4 

SOI 

s 

1C 


... 

... 

... 

... 

8,137 

2Sl 

371 

3 

8 






... 




8 

■ 

... 

... 


... 

... 



... 


Division. 


0j432 

7f740 

14i:,70S 

i57,0CS 

31,009 

|n 

603,439 

35,641 

44,157 

2,000 

1G3 

ICO 

s ,200 

7,SG0 

so 

3G 

06,013 

3,079 

0,002 

07 

137 

ISO 

G,iSO 


4S 

11 

23,399 

1,430 

3,810 

30 

84 

9C 

G05 

070 

SO 

10 

C,8C2 

922 

2,047 

37 

84 

, DC 

C03 

670 

30 

10 





... 

... 

3 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



2,193 

2,091 

0 


3.253 

84 

115 


43 

34 

3,2St 

3,089 

6 

2 

1.889 

45 

101 


... 

... 

41 

10 

0 

... 

2,737 

176 

265 

1 

... 

... 

41 

39 

0 

... 



• 

... 


... 

54 

53 

... 

... 

3,915 

145 

200 

... 


- 

64 

03 



3,7*1 

67 

83 ' 

1 

»G 

: 55 


t,078 

o 

... 

24,308 

883 

1,262 


16 

12 

123 

66 

1 

... 

8,938 

329 

623 

S 

le 

12 

43 

C 

1 

■k. 





... 

... 

80 

CU 

... 

... 





9 

11 

1,630 

1.695 

... 

... 

4,709 

110 

103* 


... 

... 


- 

... 

6,635 

334 

428 


1 


210 

217 

1 

... 

3,826 

90 

98 

2 


%Qd Aolm'iBts : tho district Ggurea are (ot all religions. 
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Thanas, kxc.,’ by. Religion and Education. 

Division— continued. 


BY EELIGION. 


NUMBEtt OP LITEUATE PEEBONS. 


CHHISIIASe. 

Airiinsis. 

OrnEEs. 

Total I/Iieeate. 

Litbeatb 18 ExaLjen. 

Male. 

Temale. 

Male. 

T'emale. 

Male. 

Female, 

Slale. 

Female. 

Male, 

Female, 

10 

11 

32 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

13 

10 

10 

7 

144 

09 

33 

24 

18,166 

1,333 

1,884 

14 

7 

7 

4G 

33 

6 

... 

7,210 

763 

1,191 

11 

5 

5 

46 

39 

G 

... 


... 



2 

2 

... 







... 



9 

4 


... 

6,029 

S15 

345 

S 

... 


9 

4 

... 

... 


... 


».« 


... 







• 

»*• 



89 

66 

5 


2,953 

123 

178 


3 


... 

... 

23 

24 

2,0B5 

1J8 

170 

... 

3 



... 

**' 22 

24 


... 

... 

... 











. 1,019 

945 

61,866 

BO^tGS 

173 

4t 

96,10S 

2,982 

4,034 

SO 

ZOO 

lOB 

18,913 

18,414 

iiO 

37 

43,118 

1,849 

2,081 

41 

49 

38 

935 

929 

98 

37 

19,302 

1,102 

l.TCS 

32 

49 

3S 

724 

723 

94 

83 

... 

... 

... 



... 

211 

204 

4 

4 

... 

... 


•• 

42 

39 

3,125 

3,115 

... 

.. 

6,675 

247 

IH 

1 

29 

28 

1,450 

1,390 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


13 

11 

1.C75 

1,725 

... 

... 


... 

... 


10 

9 

G95 

670 

... 

... 

4.409 

£09 

259 

6 

10 

9 

637 

513 

... 

... 

... 






158 

167 

... 

... 


... 


... 

17 

14 

4,673 

4,546 


... ■ 

4,821 

B7 

93 


23 

19 

1,791 

1,800 

5 

... 

6,513 

134 

.330 

2 

59 

4G 

7,694 

7.854 

10 


2,409 

70 

117 

1 

53 

38 

5,531 

5,284 

12 

... 





G 


2,113 

2,070 

4 

" 

... 



... 

738 

695 

30,116 

29,001 

53 


23,051 

443 

088 

ts 

218 

205 

5,64$ 

5,823 



5,02fl 

SO 

37S 


5 

10 

4, US 

4,003 

... 

... 

2,623 

S3 

68 

2 

430 

3SS 

7,25P' 

G,997 

... 

... 

5.510 

131 

ZTA 

2 

430 

3S6 

3,892 

2,352 

... 

... 






... 

4,8G7 

4,W5 


... 




... 

43 

48 

8,799 

8.657 

13 

4 

4,742 

100 

116 


42 

44 

4, SSI 

4,121 

4) 

" 

4,C30 

100 

£7^ 








f 




St 

S7 

S,S3S 

S,760 

1 


S9,Oi7 

031 

SOI 

14 


1 

o 

o 


... 

13,914 

£91 

493 

4 

, 

1 

o 

e 

... 

... 

... 


... 


z 




... 

M. 


... 





37 

SI 



2,635 

0^ 

ns 

4 

65 

6S 

1,409 

1.3S5 

1 


5,CC7 

1 12! 

155 

« 

16 

IS 

1,390 

1.SS2 

... 


7,421 

IIS 

ir> 

! i 

IG 

IS 

1,3CS 

I.SIO 

... 

... 

... 



... 

1 



oo 





1 

" 

i - 

i 


and An^inlsta : the diatrict fi5nrw ana for all reU^ons, 
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PKOVINOIAL TABLE 11.— Popuutk.'t of 
Jiajthnhi 
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Thanas, etc., Bi* Religion’ ano Education. 


Division — continued . 


Kr.UGTOX. 

NDilKER, OF LITEaiTK PEESONS. 

^^'CncisTiisf. 

AXIMIST6. 

Others* 

Total LiiEniTE. 

Liteeate IE Ekolibit. 


rmalc. 

Mai.'. 

reiniK', 

Male. 

rctnalo. 

M.lc. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

70 

11 

12 

33 

34 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

19 



'i 

S4,4S1 

49,584 

4,4S!> 

SsDlS 

48,457 

1,816 

3,CGG 

110 

070 

Slio 

3I,SSJ 

S9,.740 

1,756 

IrSCS 

40,013 

1,352 

8,707 

45 


112 

- 2S 

2G 

45 

20 

7.476 

490 

1,095 

23 


1 

594 

3»2 

49 

10 

4,154 

126 

15C 

2 

1 


391 

392 

4D 

10 



... 

... 

1 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 


0 


31 

5$ 

13 

3 

10,003 

327 

6C0 

11 

1 


... 

... 

fi 


... 


••* 


1 

... 

34 

3^ 

0 

3 

... 



... 





51 

4i 

4,216 

9S 

176 

1 

••• <50 

407 

10, 153 

is.oii 

794 

c:5 

9,449 

23S 

G03 

7 


214 

5,1^0 

4,974 

337 

£97 

.•> 

... 

... 


1?3 

191 

11,022 

10,110 

437 

aci 

... 

... 

... 

'* 

4^3 

aof' 

14.590 

14,000 

750 

CCS 

3.72C 

rs 

307 

2 

itOdO 

l,75v" 

55 327 

S0,0t4 


S,n44 

7,t45 

S4S 

403 

3 

a.sv. 

i,r*v, 

10, 111 

9,410 

i.Gia 

1,GW4 

4 «33 

102 

SS5 

3 

’113 

S7 

11,970 

10.558 

1 , 10 ; 

1,000 

2.307 

G6 

133 


4^77 


3,(725 

5,t5G 

Si,4SO 

25,535 

74,0S7 

S,S73 

4,348 

1,348 

s,no4 

0,^35 


... 

19,553 

18.508 

10,977 

330 

047 

8 

1,631 

.1,137 

... 

... 

9. Ill 

S.Cllt 

0,215 

233 

7C0 

7 

IM'i 

f>93 

... 


4.415 

4 ,ojr, 

... 




J07 

3(0 


... 

3.351 

“,'.610 

... 

... 

... 

« 

3( 

32 



J,502 

1,516 





1 

3 


... 

12'> 

91 

... 

... 

... 

... 

131 

123 

... 

... 

2,9(1 1 

2.S00 

2 , 01 ? 

47 

09 

•*« 

30 

c.t 



1.50^ 

1,431 

... 





23 

... 


CV2 

Gy) 

... 



... 

30 

S5 

... 

... 

-H 

7SJ 

•• 

... 


... 

1.203 

1.5IS 


•.« 

^,^a 

7.160 

3,145 

60 

83 

I 

1,210 

1.20G 



C,!)5l 

C,9U 





23 

23 

... 

... 

270 

SCO 

... 


... 

... 

7,090 

077 

IIS 

ISt 

4,677 

4,777 

3,S3S 

173 

240 

3 

1,090 

077 

112 

124 

4.G77 

4.777 

3, £35 

173 

240 

3 

1,0T4 

074 



4.011 

i.oss 

... 

... 



JC 

13 

112 

121 

C03 

UK) 

- 


... 


3D3 

150 

5,510 

5,032 

250 

151 

4,427 

191 

363 

4 

193 

IGO 

C.GIO 

C,03i 

250 

151 

3,437 

101 

303 

4 

. 173 

131 

4 , 0:0 

3.742 

230 

135 





••• 


41G 

329 

7 

3 

«*. 




1 1 


S 

4 

2 

1 

... 




21 

IG 

l.OGO 

957 

11 

12 


... 

... 

... 

330 

503 

a,S33 

4,^80 

1,311 

t2S 

05,983 

3,555 

5,530 

570 

4G 

39 

3,397 

2,009 

489 

43 

!!7,0Bl 

1,271 

3,410 

45 

2C 

23 

18 

It 

232 

u 

0,t«3 

877 

1,653 

41 



Go 

02 

•23 

1 

3,322 

82 

193 


G 

1 

2 

... 

141 

23 

C.32t) 

140 

SSI 

3 

0 

1 

337 

342 

14 

... 

3,879 

08 

14 1 


33 

32 

3, on 

1.38J 

33 

2 

2,8S0 

74 

83 

1 

... 

... 

1,2S7 

l.lli 

40 

G 

2.4'J4 

40 

05 



175 

3 

0 

ISO 

55 

25,170 

Sll 

1,312 

so 

221 

175 

3 

„ 

86 

22 

0.912 

407 

919 

IS 

1 


... 

... 

27 

3 

9,463 

208 

244 

... 





' 6 

•** 


... 



1 


... 

... 

21 

3 

... 

... 

... 

... 

r 

... 

... 

... 

If. 


6,805 

196 

149 

16 


jan(i*An^miats{: the district Scares Qr» for nil religion*'. 


e 
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PUOVIKCIAL TAIUL II.— I'oiiiLATms oi 


Itaphoh 




















THAN/is, El'C., BY Religion and Education, 

Division — concluded. 


R ELIGION. 


f' UMBER OF LITERATE PERSOXS. 


CsKtsriAss. 

AKtjtrsTs. 

OriTERS. 

TOT-AI LlTEH.tTE. 

LIIEHITE I.t E.VOM'ir. 

5tnle. 

pemtile. 

Stale. 

Female. 

Male. 

rcmale. 

Sliile. 

Fenialo. 

Mule. 

FemaK 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

IS 

10 

48 

• 

31 

70 

89 

S3C 

34 

21,018 

726 


17 


1 



25 


2,090 ' 

203 

374 

c 

4n 

2S 

- . 

1 

02 

G 

0,925 

225 

4Iii 

D 


1 

62 

69 

97 

6 

3,tT7G 

03 

115 


2 

1 

14 

19 

161 

23 

7,127 

ll-S 

.21 


21 

18 

S,OBG 

1,880 

368 

So 

10,585 

575 

1,227 

17 

5 

8 

63 

16 

168 

9 

0.740 

2« 

C25 

11 

10 

10 

1,978 

1,853 

00 

3 

7,(S7 

1'9 

355 

G 



25 

21 

92 

S 

2,8 >4 

70 

SO 



... 



38 

3 

2,G0S 

73 

107 


91 

70 

3,124 

SfOSO 

168 

46 

55,788 

2,203 

4,583 

38 

12 

12 



47 

20 

10.900 

9U 

1 ,057 

12 

1 

... 

... 

1 

40 

G 

7,9S7 

257 

019 

1 


... 

,, 


11 

4 

4,791 

SG 

320 

1 

41 

31 

2,898 

2,792 

11 


6.3d9 

373 

337 



... 



... 


4,CC5 

15G 

12G 

1 

30 

24 

222 

230 

21 

8 

7,821 

202 

C90 

r. 


... 

4 

1 

... 


2,472 

149 

209 

It* 


... 

... 


*»•> 


2,3^0 

CG 

100 

... 

1 

3 

... 


G 

8 

3,090 

100 

m 

... 

596 

204 

224 

182 

323 

.23 

73,782 

5,202 

11,633 

188 

S74 

184 

40 

to 

103 

V 

31.177 

2,727 

5,801 

07 

9 

s 

... 




8,7 iS 

595 

1,007 

i 

4 

G 


... 




... 

... 


»" 






... 


•• 


244 

161 

« 

19 

7- 

6 

11,333 

1,511 

S.ISJ 

S5 

45 

S7 

4 

1 

4 

o 





199 

1S4 

45 

18 

OS 

4 


... 

... 

... 

2 

1 



2S 

3 

5,481 

607 

1,033 

4 

19 

14 

... 

... 

3 

... 

5, CIS 

£Si 

O'' 9 

5 

oo 

20 

170 

IGS 

220 

IG 

42,153 

S,4S8 

6,648 

46 

22 

20 

... 

... 

150 

11 

14.916 

837 

2, .310 


22 

20 



150 

11 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 


:o 

... 

... 

— 

... 



' ... 

... 

... 

s 

... 

13,139 

951 

2,IM 

as 




••• f 

s 


... 

... 

... 

... 

■ 

... 

... 


5 

... 

... 


... 

- 



175 

1C3 

47 

2 

4.913 

Ipo 

311 



... 


... 

5 

5 

0,110 

4SS 



212 

218 

SG,023 

16,157 

25 

7 

44,213 

1,001 

2,707 

26 

19 

24 

564 

56^ 



S.IC1 

63 

\co 


C 

4 

42 

S 

13 

3 

S,07C 

6^ 

i.c-n 

10 



959 

sn 



3,011 

147 

1^5 

t 

••• 



... 

... 


7.C5t 

^3 

1C 


2 

1 



5 


5,705 

'’29 

1.TI 




230 

243 

,,, 

M. 

4,713 

91 

rr.» 

1 

12 

10 

2 

... 

3 

1 

4,52C 


IPi 

3 



O 


3 

' 1 





12 

10 

... 


... 

— 

... 

— 

- 

“ 



23 

23 

1 


2.375 

<7 

ll<t 


153 

153 

2,S23 

2,753 




l.\? 

r:*! 

2 

SI 

ss 

2.s:7 

2,217 

2 

3 






113 

4«(t 

4?J 


... 

... 

“ 

“ 


£0 

2S 

i:.oco 

ii.cro 

... 

... 

2,537 


-•7 

— 

20 

sa 

S 505 

S.42S 


... 



_ 


"* ' 

... 

i .. 

3,4S5 

S,£45 



*** 

** 




Anilulstst the district fictipe> aci* fcr ail rclisieas. 
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Thanas, etc,, by Religion and Education. 


Division. 


KELIGION. 

j NUMBER OF LITERATE FERSOAS. 

CnEISIIAKB. 

Akimibts. 

Othees. 

Total Litekate. 

Liteeate i.v English. 

iilale. 

Female. 

Male, 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male, 

Female. 











10 

. 11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1C 

17 

IS 

19 

13,773 

13,953 

1.9j73S 

10,270 

5,304 

4,538 

710,075 

60,358 

SC,S59 

2,054 

6,380 

, 6,B7^ 

CIS 

4S1 

240 

104 

107,300 

24,240 

34,442 

t,t2S 

3,403 

4,01S 

CIS 

424 

OjfO 

183 

55,470 

7,622 

14,587 

413 

603 

364 

45 

19 

1»1 

16S 

24,501 

4,156 

10,2^2 

357 

339 

25S 

228 

82 

18 

25 

12,251 

1,131 

1,034 

13 

103 

177 

161 

7 

10 

12 

... 

... 

... 


146 

81 

67 

75 

8 

13 

... 

... 



713 

691 

342 

32.3 

■2 

... 

8,C20 

620 

C2S 

14 

143 

144 

312 1 

323 



... 

... 



6G7 

547 

... 

... 

2 


... 


... 

- 

1,816 

2,659 





9,29S 

7S0 

9?S 

n 

34 

40 

... 

... 

1 

••• 

11,803 

1,055 

1,105 

IS 

34 

40 

... 

... 

1 

... 

... 


... 

... 

3,SG4: 

2,4SS 

... 

... 

24 

0 

46,662 

3,774 

5,606 

HO 

IIS 

73 



14 

z 

ic,2n 

1,C3D 

2.850 

46 

8 

6 

... 

... 

1 

... 

10.542 

047 

1,5CI 

26 

S 

G 

... 


1 

... 

... 

... 

... 


2,4SS 

f 

2,340 


... 

9 

G 

15,679 

I,18S 

1,335 

5 

346 

43X 

... 


n 

*•» 

58,404 

0,500 

10,314 

161 

12 

11 

... 

... 

1 

... 

29,310 

4,320 

4,73,1 

S4 

12 

11 


... 

1 

• M 

... 


•• 

... 

334 

420 

... 

... 

1 

... 

30,055 

0,270 

5,351 

77 

332 

419 


... 

1 







1 

... 


— 

— 



... 

... 

7 

o 

... 


11 

o 

24,535 

2.5S4 

_ 

55 

4 

1 

... 


8 

o 

10.147 

1,207 

1,69 » 



2 


... 

3 


8,201 

Sll 

1.014 ^ 

in 


o 

... 


3 






3 

... 

... 

... 

•- 

/ 

... 



- 



... 

... 

... 


6,057 

473 

03i ' 

7 

1,143 

1,03S 

10, lid 

1S,S4G 

445 

103 

10S,2BS 

It,BCO 

3or,-Tr«> 

r 


4S1 

449 

10,170 

10,^27 

ISO 

79 

51,673 

3,244 

7/709 

114 

S2 

IIG 

73 

76 

302 

55 

14.?;C7 


s.*-- ! 

<7 

SI 

116 

73 

7G 

91 

56 



i 


1 


... 

... 

11 

3 

... 

... 

■; 


eo 


f*G5 

952 

25 

3 

S.IRO 


"■ { 


' (Wi 

233 

£37 

* 

4 

^,722 


917 1 

s 

4 

4 



7 

4 





IS 

IS 

233 

257 




-• 

; 

- 




... 




Sir 


• 

*’* £S0 


11 

15 

IS 




i.r. 


243 

7.720 

7.S55 


4 

^.*70 j 


451 . 


116 



97(1 

10 


J 




170 



fsW 

12 

4 

i 

- 



67 



1.17£ 

23 


4.t:i i 

£‘7 

Zi"* 

r 


anti AnimWta : the district liture* arc for all rcliciona. 
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Thanas, .etc., by Religion and Education. 

Division — continued . 


By RELIGION. 


-NUJIBER OF LITERATE FERSONS. 


CBRISIIllfS. 

A>'t3rtST3. 

OxnnRs. 

TOTAt Litebatx. 

Liirr-ATE I 

V nSOUiU. 

little. 

Female. 

Male. 

^ Female, 
i 

Male. 

j Female. 

j Male. 

1 Feniftlp. 

1 


Female, 

' 

10 

11 


13. 

14 

i 

IB 

1 17 

IS 

19 

SOS 

4SG 

S,713 

S,4S9 

9 

1 

39 477 

j 

1,400 

2,100 

9 

19 

19 

176 

163 

1 


P,015 

4f>3 

925 

\ 



... 

... 

o 

... 

c.ms 

311 

4«:e 

• 

481 

407 

^ 5,65S 

5,324 

6 

... 

5,554 


is's 




... 



... 

B.321 

297 


4 

... 

... 

... 

... 


1 

1 

1.254 

50 

t'.i 


t5S 

153 

S,7BO 

2fiSS 

sto 

I 

1 « 

20,027 

1,007 

3, OSS 

IS 

16 

11 

120 

111 

33 

1 

1 

10.C84 

540 

1,226 

c 

119 

lOB 

1,93B 

1.603 

IS 


3,B.U 

5B 

2^7 

4 

2 

3 

33 

S3 

PC 

S 

4.527 


310 

1 

15 

33 

CCl 

031 

55 

1 2 ■ 

5,C35 

3CB 

GO 1 

6 


... 

... 

... 

8 


2.350 

53 

ue . 

1 

J94 

17 

485 

472 

5C 

12 

01,020 

3,00B 

7,12S , 

cs 

12 

11 

... 

1 

n 

8 

15.105 

1.507 

2,7'.*7 

ii 

13 

11 


1 

11 

S 

... 

... 

... i 

... 


... 

... 

... 


... 

... 


{ 

... 



19 

21 

3 


S.359 

542 

928 


1 

... 

183 

1C9 

5 

1 

9,353 

897 

1.0B3 

7 

1 


... 

... 


... 

6.821 

467 

9>B 

7 


... 


... 



4,681 

403 

47S 

3 

... 


' 281 

231 


. 

4, ISP 

334 

.321 


in 

4 

... 

... 

1* 

s 

4.518 

148 

515 

5 

13 

13. 

... 

... 

S 

... 

37^334 

2,2S1 

3,000 

76 

9 

10 



1 

— 

3P,2:C 

ro: 

1,370 

r. 

1 

... 

•«« 

... 



S.077 

C19 

M9 

5 

... 


... 

... 

1 

1 1 1 

7,iTl 

414 

755 , 

f. 


3 

... 


... 

*1. 

5,147 

317 

32B 1 

A 

3 

1 


... 



2,012 

114 

■*32 

T 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

3,1*41 

117 

158 1 

1 


S,70B 

... 

... 

34 

li 

220,092 

20,704 

1S,G4S ! 

301 

SO 

SO 

... 

... 

IS 

9 

SOfiOO 

2,277 

SrSOS ! 

30 

30 

20 



12 


C,8S-1 

803 

1.727 i 



::: 

... 

I 

... 


10.030 

7l'S 

1,»'.‘0 1 

... J 

t 



■ 




J,754 

420 

i 

• 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

5,274 


r.*4 



its 



23 


2fi,040 

2.734 

Of740 J 

39 

91 

74 

... 

... 

13 

A 

8,401 



50 

36 

31 



1 

3 i 

1 



1 


55. 

43 

... 



1 


- 

i 


11 



... 



4,4^ 

» V* 

I 


2 

O 

... 


— 

— 

r.rsT 

«U 

71*^ * 
f 

- 

SOS 

234 

... 

- 

... 

A. 

44,341 

4r702 

.7 OAT j 

207 

S^9 

234 





15,^•’4 


I.*;-*- ; 

tz 

5 

... 

... 




2:.457 

l*V> 

2.7 f* 


3 

... 

... 

— • 

*** 

... 


— 

... 3 



... 

... 

**. 


— 

.v 1 


- 


- 

*.. 


... 

... 

. ... 

T.r-: 



« 


»nvi Ar»!iT.iTt*: thedl'tnct rfrurtj art* for all 
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Thanas, etc., by Religion and Education. 
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Thanas, etc., bt ReeiCtIon and Education. 


Division — concluded. 


BV lUtBIGlOS. 

NUMBER OF LITERATE PERSO.N'S. 

CireisTiASS. 

A:riMJ3T8, 

OrnKKs. 

TorAL LIT£EAIE. 

LheeaTe is EsGLisn. 

Male. 


Mftlc. 

Femnlo. 

MaIp. 

rernale. 


Female. 

Male 

Female. 

mm 


12 

n 

14 j 

15 

16 i 

J7 

16 

ID 

\ 

16 

13 



il.KBS 

13fO 3S 

6,155 

109 

328 


12 

20 



■1,185 

3.778 

2,533 

72 

199. 


3 

o 

... 


1,431 

1,421 

059 

24 

SC 

... 



••• 

... 

1,007 

2,038 

1,703 

SI 

67 

... 

1 

1 


... 

4,029 

4,13! 

001 

22 

33 

... 

1 

1 



2.828 

3,000 






... 

... 

... 

1.200 

1,131 

... 

... 



BO 

52 

1C,040 

16.105 

53,201 

47,073 

9,500 

S16 

3ff5 


2S 

SI 


SOI 

31,G2« 

28,033 

971 

23 

120 


IG 



C,951 

C.COl 

5.033 

823 

2S 

IS 

... 


£9 


8.413 

14,077 

13,PS7 

335 


21 

... 

-Too 

V5 


S55 

0,75(7 

S,01S 

BO, 704 

S,48S 

3,BB2 

8 

6S 

3S 

XQS 

35 

544 

S7 

4S,2GG 

J,GS9 

0,368 

6 


13 

19 

4 

135 

38 

11.505 

757 

1,275 

2 

9 

10 

73 


131 

22 

3,640 

05 

}!2 





10? 

r> 

8,400 

228 

307 

... 

1 

*** 4 

13 

12 

4S 

8 

10,057 

305 

244 






.8 

7 

4,264 

117 

232 


4 

& 

... 


IS 

c 

8,860 

153 

156 

... 

7B 

63 

595 

ISO 

s.tss 

SfiSl 

S,43S 

696 

1,1S4 

s 

7S 

G3 

• 173 

125 

31 

4 

SCS7 

542 

760 

1 

24 

1C 

1,435 

133 

IBS 


** 






333 

10 

26 

... 

* 


23 

20 



830 

CO 

45 

... 






4S1 

. 20 

50 




23 

33 

2,253 

2,042 

1.155 

35 

59 

... 




4S4 

457 

302 

... 

51 


... 



... 

,333 

812 

151 

, 

21 

... 


And Anlmlst«: tfao district il^ares aro forall rellf^lons. 


B, S. Press— 26-11-1913— 8634J—1,S20-.T. W. L. and others. 




















